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LONDON, April rst, 1905. 
The Russians and the Japanese 


The -_ have clashed in force at last, and 
Mukden. the Japanese have emerged vic- 


torious from one of the bloodiest 
battles of modern times. The Battle of Mukden 
began at the end of February and terminated on 
March r2th by the defeat and rout of the Russian 
Army. It is stated—but no authentic figures are 
available—that the Japanese had 500,000 men in the 
field, if not more. The Russians had 400,000 in 


| strongly entrenched but immensely extended lines. 


The main outlines of the fight can be easily stated. 
When the battle began the Russian forces were dis- 
posed as follows :— 


WEST. 
2nd Army, Kaul- 
bars. 


CENTRE. East, 

3rd Army, Bilder- 1st Army, 
ling. » vitch. 

Mukden lying behind the Russian centre. 


They were attacked by the Japanese armies, disposed 


Linie- 


| as follows :— 


| 3rd Army, Nogi. 





EAstT. 
1st Army, Kuroki. 


CENTRE, 
4th Army, Nodzu. 


WEST. 
and Army, Oku. 
In the first five days Nogi and Oku enveloped 


() Kaulbars, drove in his front, and threatened the 


Meanwhile, the 
The 


railway in the rear of Mukden. 
other armies were engaged all along the line. 


| Japanese lost heavily, but they held Kuropatkin from 


coming to the assistance of Kaulbars. A furious 
counter attack by the Russians upon Oku and Nogi 
was so nearly succeeding that for a moment victory 
seemed quivering in the balance. The Japanese, 
however, hurried up reinforcements, and the situation 
was saved. Kuroki had driven in and pierced the 
lines of Linievitch. Nogi, on the West, was threaten- 
ing to establish himself across the Russian line of 
retreat. On March oth, Kuropatkin finding it im- 
possible to hold Mukden, gave the order for retreat. 
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Linievitch retired in good order, but the armies 
of Kaulbars and Bilderling suffered heavily. By 
March 12th the Russian armies were twenty-six 
miles north of. Mukden, and the Japanese victory 
was assured 

The Battle of Mukden was the first 
in which a million troops were 
engaged, The carnage was fright- 
ful. The Japanese admit a loss 
of 57,000, which means 100,000, for they ignore all 
slightly wounded soldiers in their casualty lists. The 
Russians have issued no returns, but 40,000 men, 
starving and despairing, were captured at Mukden. 
The carnage in the hurried retreat must have been 
terrible. ‘The Japanese estimate the Russian losses at 
175,000, including prisoners. It is probable that 
the two forces lost 250,000 men killed and wounded. 
But the victory, though complete, was not decisive. 
The Russians appear to have still kept an army, 
250,000 strong, in a fighting condition, and they seem 
to have carried off most of their artillery. If the 
Japanese had been able to join hands across the 
railway, Kuropatkin would have been caught as in a 
trap. He escaped just in time, and the Japanese have 
still to face a strong Russian army that, despite its 
enormous losses, still shows front against the foe. 
Kuropatkin, by order of the Tsar, has changed places 
with General Linievitch, Russian of the Russians. 
But the situation can hardly be mended by swopping 
horses when crossing the stream. 


Decisive ? 


The most marvellous thing about 
the battle is that their respective 
Governments were able to feed and 
supply with powder and shot such 
enormous hosts operating so far from. their base, in a 
desolate country, in the depth of winter. We found 
it difficult enough to feed our tiny army in the veldt. 


A Triumph 
of 
Organisation. 
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Yet the Russians, with only one railway line at their 
disposal, have fed and supplied half a million of men 
6,000 miles away. The Japanese exploit was hardly 
less notable, although they were nearer home. The 
sufferings of the combatants from cold, hunger, 
and untended wounds must have been horrible. 
keep rations going for a fortnight, when the battle was 
raging all along a seventy-mile front, was no small 
achievement. One wonders how it was done. Done 
it must have been, somehow; for although troops 
may fight two days without food, not even Japanese 
can fight for a fortnight on “ 


To © 


OF REVIEWS. 


it is argued, compel the Russians to make peace. 
But on what terms? The general belief is that 
the Japanese will insist upon an _ indemnity, 
Russians say that rather than burden themselves 
with another hundred millions of debt in order 
to enable the Japanese to buy or build 4 navy 


that would dominate the Pacific, they will prefer to 


let the war go on for ever. At the worst they can 
withdraw into Siberia, and bleed the Japanese to death 
by imposing on them the necessity of keeping their 
forces on a war footing. They may lose Vladivostok. 





an empty stomach. The 


Baltic fleet, which is still 





Russian administration 
may be, and no doubt is, 
very corrupt, but it suc- 
ceeded, according to the 
official figures, in sending 
775,000 officers and men 
to ‘the front, 150,000 
horses, and 1,500 pieces 
of artillery. As there 
were, at the outside, some 
50,000 men in Manchuria 
when the war broke out, 
and Gen. Linievitch has 
not more than 250,000 
men, the Russians must 
have lost from death, 
wounds, capture, and dis- 
ease at least a quarter of 
a million men since the 
war began. There are, 
probably, 150,000 along 
the Siberian railway and 








a formidable factor which 
will have to be disposed 
of before the Russians 
will consider the game is 


up. If, however, Admiral 
Rodjestvensky goes to tiie 
bottom with all his ships, 
even then Russia might 
argue that she need not 
make peace. Japan can- 
not assail her in St. 
Petersburg or even at 


Irkutsk. Why should she 
pay an indemnity in order 
to make peace when to 
do so would only weaken 
her’ resources and 
. strengthen those of her 
adversary? We may de 
pend upon it the Russians 
will elect to try a war of 
passive resistance rather 

















at stations in the rear, 
but even if that number 
were doubled, the Russian 
losses must. have been 


terrific. 
nee The loss of life is not regarded as 
or seriously in Russia as it is in this 
Passive , WW 
iomenen? country. A nation of 140 millions, 


which is increasing at the rate of 
two millions per annum, thinks little of a death roll 
which would appal Western nations. The lack of 
money is a more serious matter. Signs were not 
lacking last month that the French investor is drawing 
in his purse-string. The issue of the new loan of 
#,24,000,000 was postponed, and even if this sum be 
forthcoming, it is but a fraction of the money that 
will’ be needed. Dire financial necessity will, 


General Linievitch. 


The new leader of the Russian army in Manchuria, Nicolai Petrovitch 
Linievitch, was born in 1838, and has risen from the infantry ranks. 
plain, straightforward fighter, whose chief exploit was the march to Pekin in 
1900, when he received a wound which has made him permanently lame. 


than make ‘a peace that 
confirms Japan in_ her 
acquisitions and provides 
her with a new fleet at 
Russia’s expense. 

There is one point of view from 
which such a decision on the part 
of Russia might not be altogether 
to be deplored. So long as Russia 
refuses to make peace there can be no question of 
the conversion of the present *Anglo-Japanese treaty 
into the hard-and-fast fighting alliance which appears 
to be desired in some quarters both in Tokyo and in 
London. If Russia continues to be in a state of 
passive war with Japan, falling back before Oyama as 
Alexander the First fell back before Napoleon, we 
can only enter upon such an alliance if we mean 


He isa 


How This 
Would Affect Us. 


That depends upon the . 
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instantly to declare war against Russia. It will be 
said, no doubt, that such a state of suspended 
hostilities will be very detrimental to the world’s 
peace, and that it will be a severe strain upon 
Russia’s resources. But if Russia were to reconcile 
herself to the loss of all Asia east of Lake Baikal 
for a time, until she had doubled the Siberian 
railway, developed her gold mines, and built a new 
fleet, it would not necessarily involve a greatgr strain 
upon her resources than if she made peace. She 
would, at least, have saved herself the payment 
of £100,000,000 indemnity. She would compel 
Japan to keep constantly 
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which practically kept her fighting arm in a Japanese 
handcuff. Meanwhile Russia could be putting her 
house in order, reorganising her armies, rebuilding her 
fleet. The Disraelian maxim, that everything comes 
to him who knows how to wait, is nowhere better 
appreciated than in St. Petersburg. The chapter of 
accidents may always be depended upon, and, in any 
case, she need never fear to be in a worse plight than 
she is to-day. As for her internal troubles, the 
adoption of a policy which rendered it impossible to 
bring the army back from the Far East would 
have, among other advantages, the avoidance of the 
distribution of a quarter 
of a million beaten and 








mobilised a large army in 
Manchuria, and to drain 
her resources in building 
anew navy. There need 
be no fighting, only a con- 
stant menace of attack. 
These considerations may 
induce Japan to waive 
her demand for an in- 
demnity. They, at least, 
can understand the Asiatic 
temperament of the Rus- 
sians. Russians are like 
the Chinese, who, when 
they embark on a war, 
think nothing of halting 
their army to plough and 
sow the land, to wait till. 
the grain is_ harvested, 
and then to resume their 
march. 





Of course this 


The state of passive 











angry troops over the 
length and breadth of 
European Russia. 

There are two 
contingencies 
which Rus- 
sian statesmen will have 
to face and to weigh very 
deliberately before adopt- 
ing this policy of Passive 
Warfare. One is the pos- 
sibility that the crisis may 
become acute by the death 
of the Empress, a renewal 
on a vaster scale of the 
Boxer movement, or a 
revolution in the South. 
Japan, it need hardly be 
remarked, will not sit 
supine. If Russia refuses 
to make peace, preferring 
to remain on the defensive, 


The Chinese 
Danger. 











Outlook. 





war is, after all, 
not very different from 
the armed peace of the 
modern world. France for twenty years trained 
her whole youth with the avowed object of waging 
the War of Revenge upon Germany. France had 
to make peace, for she wanted to rid her territory 
of the invader. But Russia is under no such neces- 
sity. The Japanese occupy none of her territory. 
Even if they occupied Saghalien and captured Vladi- 
vostok, neither loss would seriously affect Russia’s 
safety or prosperity. If the Japanese armies ventured 
to invade Siberia, Russia would have a chance of 
avenging her defeats which she could not otherwise 
hope for. Neither Germany, Austria, nor Britain would 
be very much distressed if Russia adopted a policy 


General Kaulbars. 


Japan will be almost cer- 
tain to attempt to realise 
her Chinese ambitions. 
Her prestige will be at its zenith at Pekin. A 
Japanned China is quite within the bounds of 
possibility. Before the war Field-Marshal Yamagata 
visited China, and in Mr. Alfred Stead’s book he 


gave it as his deliberate opinion that— 


Granted a strong Emperor, it would be more easy to change 
China than it was to change Japan. Theoretically, everything 
is rather along the line of the described changes, and a strong 
Emperor could take advantage of the state of things and lead 
China upwards, I think that under such circumstances the 
Chinese could be trained to become excellent soldiers, and with 
China’s almost infinite resources of men and treasure, a strong 
Emperor could have at his command a most powerful army. If 
this were to be accomplished China might become a very serious 
menace to all the neighbouring nations. 


The Field-Marshal does not see any such Emperor 
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in the offing, but he might turn up any day, or if none 
such can be produced in China, a substitute pro fem. 
might be found in the Mikado. According to the 
Chinese reformer, Mr. Sen, who is lecturing up and 
down this country, China is on the verge of revolution. 
If Japan placed herself at the head of such a revolu- 
tion, who knows what might happen ? 
The reverberation of the Japanese 
victories will make it more than 
ever necessary that Europeans 
who hold dominion in Asia should comport them- 
selves civilly towards their Asiatic fellow-subjects. 
Especially must Anglo-Indians abate that detestable 
“side” which the most of them assume in their dealings 
with natives. Among the outward and visible signs 
by which this change of heart should be manifested 
to the world, the recall of Lord Curzon is urgently 
necessary. The advent of a Liberal Government at 
home, ought promptly to be followed by the installation 
of anew Viceroy at Calcutta. Fortunately, in Lord Sel- 
borne, the vo tem. High Commissioner in South Africa, 
they will have a trustworthy successor ready to hand. 
Lord Curzon began well. He has degenerated. He 
forced the Empire into the buccaneering expedition 
into Thibet against the counsel of his own Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and he would have involved us in 
the immeasurable disaster of a new Afghan war if 
he had not been peremptorily overruled from home. 
His recent utterances have given just offence to the 
educated Hindus, and it is a cause for profound 
thankfulness that the time of his removal draws near. 
A Viceroy to whom an Afghan war is regarded as 
other than an intolerable and Imperial disaster is a 
Viceroy who ought to be recalled by telegram the 
moment his bellicose designs are known to the 
Government at home. 

We are all talking glibly of the 


Our 
Position in 
Asia. 


The 
Paramountey advent of Japan to the ranks of 
of ‘ the Great Powers. “We are 
the Pacific. fe 
seven” — seven Great Powers, 


Japan being the seventh. But what these complacent 
optimists forget is that while in the world we may be 
seven, in the Pacific thére is now only one, and Japan 
is that one. The paramountcy of the Pacific has now 
passed to the Island Empire, and henceforth, until she 
loses the sovereignty of the seas, her word is law. If 
she chose to order the Germans out of Kiao-Chau or 
the English out of Wei-Hai-Wei, Japan is She who 
must be obeyed. Only by an Anglo-American com- 
bination could Japan be dethroned. Of course this 
is assuming that the Russian Baltic fleet does not 
dispose of Admiral Togo. But naval power does 
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not depend only on fleets in being. The strongest 
fleet without coaling stations and bases of supply is 
powerless. Therein Japan has an advantage. In 
the Pacific she is at home. Europeans are foreigners, 
Henceforth, it seems as if we shall only be per- 
mitted to remain there on sufferance, and on good 
behaviour. The Kaiser is probably reflecting coin- 
placently upon the prophetic foresight which inspired 
his famous personal appeal to the nations of 
Christendom to arise and arm themselves against 
the threatened peril from the Far East. But now 
it is probably too late. 
The Sick Man of Stamboul, who 
is always going to die, and never 
gives up the ghost, is a constant 
source of anxiety to the Russians, 
If only he were strong enough to hold his own they 
would feel at ease. But who knows how soon the 
incipient rebellion of the Arabs may burst into a 
blaze? If the Sultan could no more depend upon 
his Arab regiments, a situation would arise in which 
Russia might find it mightily inconvenient to be even 
in a passive state of war in the Far East, War may 
break out with Bulgaria at any moment. It is never 
well to count too confidently upon catastrophes even 
in the rottenest of Empires, but if Russia’s rivals were 
to seize the opportunity in order to plant a German 
princeling at Constantinople, what could Russia do ? 
The situation is pre-eminently one that calls for wary 
walking, and although the balance of advantage may 
seem to be heavily in favour of no peace, the alter- 
native of passive resistance is fraught with dangers 
more formidable than appears at first sight. 

As if affairs in the Far East were 


The Peril 
n 


i 
the Near East. 


The —— not critical enough, the Kaiser has 
Morocco. suddenly decided to use his holi- 


day trip for the purpose of troubling 
the tranquillity, if not the peace, of the world by 
visiting Morocco. These pleasure trips of the Kaiser 
to Eastern potentates bode no good to Europe. His 
visit to the Sultan, almost before he had washed the 
blood of the massacred Armenians from the streets of 
Constantinople, is not forgotten in the East. Now 
his visit to Morocco, just at a time when France is 
trying to set on foot that policy of pacific permeation 
which she has been free to adopt since the Anglo- 
French Convention, seems eminently calculated to 
make mischief. According to a Zimes telegram from 
Tangier :— 
Germany refuses any discussion whatever with France on the 
Morocco question on the ground that any agreements or arrange- 


ments between any of the Powers whatsoever regarding that 
country must, by the very fact of their existence, call in question 
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the absolute integrity of Morocco, and the absolute sovereignty 
of the Sultan, both of which Germany insists must be majntained 
intact. ; 

But last April in the Reichstag Count von Bilow 
declared— 

From the point of view of German interests we have no 
objection to make to this convention . . . as far as Morocco, its 
most important part, is concerned. Our interests there, asin the 
Mediterranean in general, are mainly economic, So that we, 
too, have every advantage in the prevalence of tranquillity and 
order in Morocco. We have no reason to fear, moreover, that 
our economic interests in Morocco are to be slighted or pre- 
judicially affected by the act of any Power whatever. 


Why, then, this sudden advertisement by the Im- 
perial visit of Germany’s determination to ignore the 
Convention and support the absolute sovereignty of 


the Sultan ? 
Before starting on his mysterious 


The mission, the Kaiser made one of 
Salt of the Earth ‘ 
Speech. those flamboyant speeches with 


which he from time to time alarms 
and amuses mankind. Speaking at Bremen, he re- 
called the inward rage with which, while a boy, he 
had reflected upon the dishonour done to the German 
flag by the weakness of its navy. That inward rage 
had inspired his naval policy, and now he exulted in 
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The New Protestant Cathedral in Berlin. 
(It cost £600,000 and took twelve years to build.) 
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the possession of a strong navy. Not, of course, for 
aggression, for “every German warship launched is a 
new guarantee for peace on earth ; every new warship 
makes it more impossible for our enemies to attack 
us, and makes us more valuable as allies.” That he 
has a shrewd eye on the acquisition of allies appears 
from the passage in his speech in which he admitted 
that he dreamed of a world Empire in which the 
world supremacy of the Hohenzollerns was to be 
attained by alliances. His exact words are thus 
reported :— 

Alexander the Great, Napoleon I., and all the great wai 
heroes swam in blood, and left behind them enslaved peoples 
who took the first opportunity of rising in rebellion and destroy- 
ing their empires. My dream of a world-empire is that of a 
German Empire which shall be regarded on all sides as a quiet, 
honest, and peaceable neighbour. If history has ever to record 
the existence of a German world-empire or a world-supremacy 
of the Hohenzollerns, that supremacy will not be based on 
conquests gained by the sword, but on mutual confidence between 
ourselves and other nations which are striving after similar 
objects. 

The most characteristic passage in his speech was the 
last :-— 

God in heaven would never have taken so much trouble with 
our German fatherland and with our people if He had not 
intended that we should achieve great things on earth. We 
Germans are the salt of the earth, but we must prove ourselves 
worthy of our great mission. If we fulfil our duty we shall be 
regarded on all sides with respect as a trustworthy and reliable 


people. 

Providence has invested too heavily in German Stock 
not to see to it that a due dividend is forthcoming. 
But if the salt of the earth should lose its savour 
what would become of the dividend on the Divine 


investments ? 
The misfortunes of the Fiscal Re- 


formers last month can only be 
paralleled by the disasters of the 
Russians in Manchuria. Poor 
Mr. Chamberlain, in retreat at Folkestone, must feel 
a profound sympathy with General Kuropatkin in his 
retreat from Mukden. And in his case, as in that of 
the Russians, the end is not yet. He knew he had 
not captured the country. But he did imagine that 
he had captured the Conservative party organisa- 
tion. So insolent was he, that he resented, with the 
arrogance of a conqueror, the decision of the Conser- 
vative whip that Lord Hugh Cecil, the future leader 
of the Conservative Party, ought not to be opposed 
at Greenwich because he had combined a loyal 
support of the Conservative Government with a stout 
adherence to Free Trade. His Fiscal Reformers, 
defying the party whip, started an opposition candi- 
date. Mr. Chamberlain announced that he would 
speak in Greenwich in opposition to Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and his official organ publicly poured ridicule and 


Fiscalitis 
in 


Extremis. 
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F.C. G. in the edition Gazette.” 
Master (?) of the Situation. 


C.-B.: ‘Come oot!” 


ArtHurR: ‘‘ Ye may threaten and scold as much as ye like, but I'll no be bullied, and I’ll 


show who’s maister. I’ll no come oot.” 


contempt upon the halfway-house of Retaliation con- 
structed by Mr. Balfour to shield his followers from 
the pelting storm of Protectionist fury. Retaliation, 
said the Tariff Reform League Circular to the Press, 
was always futile. Now it is damned. This was the 
last audacious bluff of a political desperado. The 
party organisation stood to its guns in defence of 
Lord Hugh Cecil, the great authority of the late Lord 
Salisbury was authoritatively invoked to curse the 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain, and the imposture 
collapsed. Mr. Chamberlain, it was discovered, had 
not even captured the party. 


The Unionist Party was rent in’ 


The Sequel twain by the feud between the 
leaders. Before the development 
of this quarrel about Greenwich, 
the party possessed sufficient cohesion to defeat Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s resolution condemning the policy 
of Protectionist preference by carrying the previous 
question. The previous question is simply an evasion 
of the issue. But so distracted is the Unionist 
majority that it was regarded as no small triumph of 
party discipline that the Government whips were able 
to get a majority of forty-two for the proposition that 


of 
the Débacle. 
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That was 
the high-water mark of party union. 
They could agree to vote against 
expressing any opinion, but for no 
more definite proposition. But after 
the split about Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
candidature they could not even 


the question be not put. 


be got to do this. Mr. Ainsworth 
moved a resolution condemning 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy one week, 
and Mr. Walton in the following 
week moved another condemning 
in round set terms Mr. Balfour's 
policy of Retaliation, As the Bal- 
fourians would not vote against 
the former, nor Chamberlain’s men 
against the latter, Mr. Balfour 
calmly announced that he would 
ignore the discussion and his 
party would refrain from taking 
part in the division. As a result, 
the motion condemning Mr, Cham- 
berlain’s policy was carried by 254 
votes to 2, while that recording 
a condemnation of the Prime 
Minister’s policy of Retaliation was 
carried nemine contradicente. 
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Westminster Gazette.) 


Consolation at Folkestone. 


First Tarirr RerorMer: “ Not very lively—is it?” 


_ SeconpD TarirF REFORMER: “ There’s one consolation. It’s going to be 
just as bad for Arthur next week.” 


(The ‘open question,” having been ugplied to Mr. 


Chamberlain’s policy, 
is now to be applied to Mr. 


alfour’s official policy.) 


Se cad. 
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of the Jingo party. And yet, with 





The _ introduction 
of Army estimates 
which falsify the 
solemn assurance 
of the War Secretary last year that 
he would not be responsible for 
any reorganisation scheme “ which 
would not convey the promise of a 
very substantial reduction,” disagree- 
ably reminds us that under this 
Gevernment peace brings no abste- 
ment of the burdens of militarism. 
They now amount to £ 29,813,000, 
showing an increase of £913,000. 
At present we are at peace with 
all the world, but we are keeping 


John Bull’s 
Fine. 








all this enormously increased ex- 
penditure, no one ventures to assert 
that we are either safer or stronger 
than we were before this mad and 
criminal revel began. 

Last month two 
conspicuous figures 
disappeared from 
the Cabinet. Lord 
Selborne has left the Admiralty in 
order to fill Lord Milner’s place 
for a while in South Africa. The 
new First Lord is the Earl of 
Cawdor, formerly Chairman of the 
Great Western Railway--a rank 


Changes 
i 


n 
the Ministry. 

















up an expenditure on our Army 
and Navy £50,000,000 a year 
greater than was regarded as ample 
for all our Imperial requirements 
before the present Government took office. This 
is not due to the increased armaments of 
our neighbours, as Lord Avebury has just reminded 
us. ‘The increase of the Army and Navy expenditure 
of Russia, Germany, France, and Italy all put together 
amounted in the same period only to £27,000,000. 
Fifty millions a year represents the equivalent to 
three per cent. interest on a new national debt of 
£1,666,000,000. That is the penalty John Bull has 
had to pay for entrusting his affairs to the management 


Photo by} 


Earl Cawdor. 


(The new First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
success’on tu the Earl of Selborne.) 


outsider—to whose appointment no 
one has made any objection, be- 
cause Sir John Fisher being First 
Sea Lord, it is understood the 
duties of the First Lord are honorary and ornamental. 
Much more serious was the change entailed by the dis- 
appearance of Mr. Wyndham. The scandal attaching to 
the censure which he allowed to be passed upon Sir 
Antony MacDonnell for acting in accordance with Mr. 
Wyndham’s instructions led to his resignation. If he 
had resigned a fortnight earlier rather than be party to 
that censure upon his lieutenant, he would have begun 
a new and more brilliant career. As he assented to 
the censure, and then resigned afterwards, his resigna 
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Rt. Hon. Walter Hume Long. 
(New Chief Secretary for Ireland.) 


CHANGES IN THE MINISTRY. 
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Hon. Ailwyn E. Fellowes. 


(New President of the Board of Agriculture.) 
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Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
(New President of the Local Government Board.) 
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tion marks at least a temporary close of a career 
which promised at one time to lead to the highest 
place in the State. He was succeeded by Mr. Walter 
Long, whose departure from the Local Government 
Board made way for Mr. Gerald Balfour, who, in 
turn, was succeeded by Lord Salisbury as President 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. A. E. Fellowes was 
appointed President of the Board of Agriculture. 
With the exception of Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Balfour’s 
colleagues do not count, and the only importance of 
the latest shuffle lies in the fact that no move was 
made in the direction of adjusting the balance in 
favour of Fiscal Reform. 

Lord Rosebery and Mr. Redmond, 


Is Home Rule _ between them, have elucidated one 


Duality ? point of considerabie interest in 
view of the coming General 
Election. - Lord Rosebery spoke in strong terms 


against duality in the Government of Great Britain 
and Ireland; and declared that he would never be a 
party to setting up an independent Parliament in 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, he 
declared, did not set up an independent Parliament, 
which, of course, is true, and therefore Home Rule does 
not mean duality. Mr. Redmond very indignantly 
explained that he never meant, by the phrase 
independent Parliament, anything more than what 
Mr. Gladstone gave them. Therefore between Lord, 
Rosebery and Mr. Redmond there is now no gulf 
fixed. That-is good, so good that we need not look 
this gift horse too closely in the mouth, or go rooting 
up quotations from old speeches in which Mr, Red- 
mond seemed to express himéelf in a different sense. 
Lord Rosebery confines himself now to: declaring that 
no Parliament can carry Home Rule that is not 
elected on that issue. *Tis true; ’tis pity; and pity 
’tis “tis true. But that is one of the mischiefs result- 
ing from the existence of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Morley received a magnificent 
reception Jast’ month at the in- 
‘augural meeting of the League of 
Young Liberals at the Queen’s 
Hall. Mr. Lloyd-George was in the chair, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill was one of the speakers. In his 
speech Mr. Morley evoked rounds of applause by his 
tribute to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and by the 
calculated indiscretion in which he referred to the 
probability that the next Cabinet would contain 
a Labour Member. The audience at once named 
John Burns, but Mr. Morley refused to be drawn. It 
is, however, an open secret that the next Cabinet will 
contain at least three new members—viz., Mr. Lloyd- 


_- . The 
Next Cabinet. 
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George, Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. John Burns, © 


There is a rumour that it may also contain Lord 
Kitchener, But that is still in doubt. 
Lord Selborne will leave for South 
Africa on April 29th to take up 
his duties as High Commissioner ; 
Lord Milner sailed on April 4t)). 
It is to be hoped that even if Lord Selborne should 
take up his quarters at Johannesburg, the next Govern. 
ment will decide that his successor shall return to 
Cape Town. It is Cape Town and not Johannesbur,: 
which is the capital of South Africa, a fact which Mr. 
Rhodes affirmed with emphasis, when he left Groot 
Schuur to be the residence of the Premier of Federated 
South Africa. It is also to be hoped that Lord 
Selborne or his successor will take steps to 
preserve and to restore the ancient fort in Cape 
town which constitutes one of the few antiquitie: 
of South Africa. There is some talk of demolishing 
it. What Goths and Vandals civilisation breeds, and 
how woefully men blunder when they have no imagi- 
nation! It is enough to make Mr. Rhodes turn in his 
grave on the Matoppos should he hear of the contem- 
plated destruction of one of the few links which unite 
South Africa of to-day with the pioneers of the Cape 
Colony. The Transvaal Constitution is either signed 
or about to be signed. It will be temporary, very 
temporary. As soon as the Commission appointed 
by the Liberal Government has time to draw up its 
report, bond fide responsible Government like that of 
the Cape will be established in both the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal. 
Easter being at hand, Royalties 
Royal are making their spring visits. 
Commis Voyageurs. The Kaiser as usual leads the way, 
visiting Lisbon and Morocco, 
Our Queen—who was detained by the stormy weather 
for days in the Channel and at Vigo—is having a 
pleasant time in Portugal. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales are going to India in the battleship Renown. 
The King was reported to be going to Copen- 
hagen, where it was said he was going to try his 
hand at persuading his sister-in-law, the Dowager 


South Africa. 


»,Empress, to use her influence in favour of peace. 


‘This has promptly been contradicted, but the circula- 
tion of the rumour was significant. 
been so successful in his previous foreign trips in pro- 
moting the peace of the world, that his subjects, and 
not his subjects only, are beginning to expect that he 
will never go anywhere without doing some stroke of 
business for the cause of international peace. Therein 
the King and the Kaiser are in marked contrast. 
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The Kaiser travels to see what he can get for 
Germany, and everyone will be relieved if he gets 
home without setting anybody by the ears. The 
King travels for peace, and everyone would be dis- 
appointed if he should come home without having 
done a definite something to compose international 
rivalries and assuage international irritations. 

Last month the Postmaster-General 
announced that at long last the 
benefits of Imperial Penny Postage 
will be extended to Australia. That 
is to say, people at home can send letters to Aus- 
tralia for a penny; but as the Australian internal 
postage is twopence, letters home from Australia will 
bear a twopenny stamp. Our congratulations are due to 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, who, but for the sad misfortune 
that he sits on the wrong side of the House, ought to have 
been Postmaster-General in the new Cabinet. The 
Post Office is quite incorrigible. After having agreed 
years ago to the introduction of the pneumatic tubes, 
Lord Stanley has now declared himself in opposition 
to the Bill by which this great boon was to have been 


Penny Postage 
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conferred upon London. And perhaps it may be per- 
mitted to me, in the midst of the Imperialist chort- 
ling over the establishment of the Penny Post to 
Australia, to remind my readers that fifteen years ago 
we conducted a vigorous agitation in favour of this 
reform in the interest of the unity of the English- 
speaking race. 

At the meeting of the Free Church 
Council, in Manchester, last month, 
Dr. Horton was installed as Presi- 
dent in place of the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. The proceedings were characterised by much 
enthusiasm, both political and religious. The chief 
note of the gathering was an impatience with the old 
hide-bound, strictly devotional methods of Noncon- 
formist churches, and an imperious demand for what 
are called iristitutional churches. A young Methodist 
minister, Mr. Rattenbury, of the Nottingham Mission, 
made his mark by speaking in that sense, as if he were 
Hugh Price Hughes redivivus. The need for an after- 
mission to the Evangelistic mission conducted by 
the Evangelists of the Council, was strongly urged, 


The Revival 
and 
Afterwards. 


(W. and D. Downey. 


Queen Alexandra and Seven of Her Grandchildren. 


Prince George of Wales (in the Queen’s arms), Prince Henry of Wales, Iady Alexandra Duff, Prince Albe:t of Wales, Lady Mz 
Prince Edward of Wales, and Princess Victoria of Wales. oe ales, Lady Maud Duff, 
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and Gipsy Smith was much en évidence. Mr. Evan 
Roberts, after suddenly retiring into complete seclu- 
sion for a week or ten days, is now again in the field, 
and is conducting services at what he calls “ the capital 
of Wales, Liverpool.” Messrs, Torrey and Alexander 
closed their two months’ mission at the Albert Hall 
on March 3oth by a gathering of 7,000 persons who 
have professed conversion at services attended by 
audiences aggre- 
gating three-quar- 
ters of a million. 
The - mission has 
been chiefly sup- 
ported by the 
Evangelical 
Church of Eng- 
land people. The 
Nonconformists 
have to a large 
extent held aloof. 
It is to be hoped 
that there will be 
more cordial co- 
operation when 
Messrs. Torrey 
and = Alexander 
renew their la- 
bours in Brixton 
this month. 
The Reign 


of 
President Roosevelt. 


Theodore Roose- 
velt was inaugu- 
rated as President 
at . Washington 
on March 4th, 
He is now Presi- 
dent by vote of 
the people. Until 
March 4th he was 
President by the 
actof the assassin 
who..slew Mr. 
McKinley. He confirmed all the Ministers in 
their offices, with the exception of the Postmaster- 
General, Mr, Wynne, who was appointed Consul- 
General in London, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Cortelyou, whose rise has been very rapid. Universal 
regret is felt, not less in Britain than in America, 
over the temporary breakdown of Mr. Hay. Over- 
strain has nccessitated a long furlough. Mr. Hay will, 
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Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 


(President of the Free Church Federation.) 
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we all trust, regain his health and strength on the 
pleasant shores of the Mediterranean. In _ the 
Embassies, Mr. White is promoted from the secon! 
place in London to the first in Rome. Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid succeeds Mr. Choate, who is to be entertaine: 
at a banquet before he leaves London. Mr. McCor- 
mick has left St. Petersburg, where he will be suc- 
ceeded by the late Ambassador at Rome. There is 
one change alto 
gether beyond the 
pale of imagin 
able politics which: 
would thrill the 
world with wonder 
and hope. I 
only the Masterful! 
President could 
swop places witl 
the irresolute 
Tsar — say for 
twelve months! 
But such things 
only happen in 
the “Arabian 
Nights.” 
The Citizenship 
of 
Women. 

Next month the 
Liberal leaders 
will be on their 
trial. TheGeneral 
Council of the 
Liberal Federa- 
tion will meet at 
Newcastle,on May 
18th, and to this 
body will fall the 
duty of pronounc- 
ing upon the reso- 
lution sent up to 
them by the Crewe 
meeting of the 
General Commit- 
tee on March rst. 
This resolution, which was passed by 177 votes to 19, 
affirmed, “ That the extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise to women is urgently needed in the interests 
of justice, and ought at once to be adopted among the 
reforms advocated by the Liberal party.” It remains 
to be seen whether the grave and reverend signors of 
the General Council—all of whom are men—will take 
prompt and vigorous action in this direction. Odds at 
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present are heavy that 
the Councillors are at this 
moment meditating how 
best they can shelve the 
subject. They had better 
abandon that idea, and 
read the report of the 
magnificent Woman’s Suf- 
frage demonstrations held 
in the Queen’s Hall on 


March 14th, over the 
largest of which Mr. 
Courtney presided. The 


overflow meeting was 
equally crowded and 
enthusiastic. Mr. Morley, 
who has been by no 
means zealous in the 
cause, wrote a significant 
letter saying that the time 
had come for action. If the 
Liberals do not take care, 
the Front Bench Liberals 
of the Old Gang will make a present of this 
question to the Conservatives, whereas a very little 
courage would secure the enfranchisement of women 
as an uncontested measure passed by agreement of 
both parties. Certainly, if the Tories bring in such 
a Bill, the majority of the Liberals will vote fer it, 
even if their “leaders” go into the other lobby. 
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(Appointed Bishop of the new See of Southwark.) 
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Mr. E. A. Cornwall, J.P. 


(New Chairman of the London County Council.) 
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Protestant Whenever 
Ascendency Irish affairs 
in come up for 
Ireland. discussion an 
attempt is made to excite 
the anti-Papistical preju- 
dice by assertions that 
whenever Irish Catholics 
control any public body it 
is a case of “ No Protes- 
tants need apply.” In 
reality,as everyone knows, 
the boot is on the other 
leg. In that Catholic 
country the well-paid ap- 
pointments have for gene- 
rations been regarded as 
Protestant perquisites. 
The rule “ No Catholics 
need apply” appears to 
have extended far beyond 
the Government offices. 
The Leader of Dublin has 
published a reprint, en- 
titled “Three Railways 
and a Bank,” in which a 
return is given of the 
number of Catholics and Protestants employed 
by three leading Irish railway companies and by 
the Provincial Bank of Ireland. The _ result 
is somewhat confounding to those who are always 
asserting that the Union secures equal rights for men 
of all religions. It may; but somehow or other the 
Protestants seem to pick up all the fat berths. 


[Kent and Lacey. 
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The Rev. E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 
(Appointed Bishop of Gloucester.) 


(Russell and Sons, 
The Right Rev. J. R. Harmer, D.D. 
(Appointed Bishop of Rochester.) 


CHANGES IN THE EPISCOPACY. 











First Impressions of the Theatre.—VI. 





(12..—MY FIRST SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDIES. 


AST month I saw the three one-act pieces at the 
Court Theatre, “ King Lear,” as performed by 
the Benson Company, at the Coronet Theatre, 

Notting Hill, and “Hamlet,” performed without 
scenery by Mr. Tree at His Majesty’s Theatre. The 
former were too slight, the latter too serious to be 
¥ noticed this month. 
I content myself 
with saying that the 
sequel to “Can- 
dida” is delightfully 
diverting. In “How 
She Lied to Her 
Husband” the 
young idiot of a 
poet who suffers 
from Prossy’s com- 
plaint, instead of 
inspiring the hus- 
band with jealousy 
excites his ire be- 
cause he pretends 
he has not suffered 














from that senti- 
Shakespeare. mental malady. 
This husband is 


quite proud that all men fall in love with his wife. It 
is characteristically exaggerated after the fashion of 
Shaw, but that method of regarding Prossy’s com- 
plaint is much more sensible than the usual crazy 
jealousy with which married folk are supposed to 
resent the discovery that the charms to which they 
mutually succumbed have not lost their attractive 
power upon those of the other sex. 

Of Mr. Benson’s King Lear I prefer to say nothing 
until after I have had an opportunity of seeing his 
company in other pieces at the Shakespeare Festival 
at Stratford-on-Avon. This month is Shakespeare’s 
month, and I wait before I write. 

Of “ Hamlet,” as played at His Majesty’s, without 
the disadvantage of scenery, I can only say that the 
play seemed to me to gain, rather than to lose, by the 
absence of the elaborate mountings, which distract 
attention from the action to the scenery. 

It was the first time I had seen “ Hamlet.” My 
first impression of the play as played, compared 
with the play as written, was not unlike the 
impression left upon the mind when for the first 
time you travel by an express train over a line on 
which you have heretofore stopped at all the wayside 
stations. The sense of breathless rush is the same 
in both. As you just catch with difficulty in passing 
the familiar names of the stations as you whiz past the 
platform, so in’ like manner you hear the famous 
phrases which are the landmarks of the play, and 
before you have really heard them, and are quite sure 
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where to place them, you are whirled on by the action 
of the drama. You have not time to think. I always 
thought “ Hamlet,” when I read it, was one of the 
most thoughtful, meditative, and philosophic of plays, 
and I often wondered how it was that a drama, which 
has kept the commentators and philosophic critics of 
the world busy for centuries, commended itself so 
much to the ordinary playgoer. Now that I have 
seen it acted I can understand. It is a piece full of 
action, of sensational action; only it goes too quick. 
I remember seeing a kinetoscope of the Coronation, 
in which a ceremony that lasted several hours was 
hurried through in thirty minutes. As I called to 
mind the innumerable treatises and disquisitions [ 
had read about the play, in which almost every speec:) 
has afforded a theme for endless dissertation, it was 
something of a shock to see the play going past at 
double-quick step. I suppose it must be so, But 
I think I felt the contrast more between the play 
written and the play acted in the case of “ Hamlet” 
than in any of those that I have yet seen. 

Before Mr. Tree stages “ Hamlet” again he ough: 
to go to a good materialising séance and see a rea! 
disembodied spirit. It would give him points for his 
Ghost. I have seen many such spectral figures, and 
none of them bore the slightest resemblance to the 
stage ghost. The greeny, ghastly shimmer across the 
eyes is a thing of the stage stagy. I don’t regar< 
séance ghosts as the most authentic specimens of the 
returning spirit. But they are accessible, and they 
are so far conventional as to be swathed in light 
gossamer drapery. The really genuine ghost is eithe1 
invisible, and is heard, not seen, or he has nothing 
whatever to distinguish him from the ordinary persons 
whom he meets, except a capacity for passing through 
walls and for vanishing instantaneously. If Hamlet's 
father did come back, as the legend asserts, then it 
is tolerably certain. he came back exactly in the 
manner and fashion in which he lived. There would, 
indeed, be nothing to distinguish him from the living. 
Nothing is more common than fot ghosts in real life 
to be spoken to as if they were ordinary flesh and 
blood creatures. Nor is the truth discovered until the 
lifelike phantom dissolves itself into thin air. 

Beyond a few passing observations I shall not ven- 
ture to-day. ‘Tragedy makes a much greater demand 
upon the imagination than comedy. You have to 
make believe a great deal before you can persuade 
yourself that half-a-dozen men with swords and spears, 
confusedly running to and fro for a few seconds, 
represent a pitched battle in which a kingdom was at 
stake. A hieroglyph of crossed swords held aloft by a 


“herald would hardly leave: more to the imagination 


than the stage battle as I have so far seen it. And 
that is by no means the only difficulty you have to 
overcome in reconciling what you see with what is 
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possible. For instance, when the King of Denmark 
is kneeling like a waxwork at his prayers, Hamlet 
comes in, and seeing him begins a loud soliloquy as 
to whether he ought or ought not to kill him at his 
devotions, finally deciding that as his duty was to 
send him to Hell, he had better not risk the chance 
of sending him to Heaven. All this is said in a loud 
voice within a few yards of the kneeling king. If it 
had been in real life, the monarch would have leapt 
from his knees when the first words were spoken. 
It is not as if he were rapt in forgetfulness by 
a passion of fervent prayer. It might rather be 
assumed that he had gone to sleep, so motionless 
was he, so inert, so oblivious of his nephew’s loud 
harangue. And then the speeches and discourses 
of the dying are woefully unreal, Nature does 
not polish off her actors in such dramatic style. 
I am glad that my first stage plays were simpler and 
more natural, In these tragedies I have not yet 
become acclimatised to the conventions and the arti- 
ficial atmosphere. And when you see “ Hamlet” 
acted for the first time, it is as if you were suddenly 
compelled to hear the prophecies of Isaiah declaimed 
by the characters of a melodrama, or the visions of the 
Apocalypse thrown on the sheet by. a quick-moving 
kinetoscope. 

The leading idea left upon my mind on seeing 
“ Hamlet” was the absurdity of the importance which 
ve attach to the difference between what we call real 
hings and things of the imagination. Shakespeare 
created out of the dédris of ancient tradition collected 
by Saxo Grammaticus a Hamlet Prince of Denmark. 
There may have never been a Hamlet in real life. 
If there was he probably in no whit resembled 
Shakespeare’s prince. But what reality there is in the 
imaginary hero, what phantoms are all the real 
princes that reigned and ruled and fought and died 
near Elsinore! To the narrow circle of their courtiers 
or the somewhat wider area of their camps, these real 
monarchs were visible, tangible, audible entities at the 
most for three-score years and ten. But now where 
are they? Who remembers even so much as their 
names? A mere actor’s puppet, born of an actor’s 
brain, outlives all the dynasties founded on the devo- 
tion of nations and the valour of armies ; yea, and of 
his kingdom there is no end. 

All the greatest men of letters in the world have 
deemed it a problem worthy the loftiest intellect to 
discuss the character, to explain the actions of this 
mock prince of the stage. He is more real than 
Hannibal or Alexander the Great, and quite as real 
%s Julius Cesar and Napoleon, If permanence be 
a mark of reality, then it is the stage of the foot- 
lights rather than the stage of history which has the 
most reality about its occupants. Empires met in 
death-grapple last month, and the name of Mukden 
has taken its place beside those of Marathon and 
Austerlitz and Waterloo. But twenty years hence 
who will be able to recall the names, let alone to 
realise the characters, of all the doughty generals 
who hurled their troops into that Eastern charnel 
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house? Yet two hundred years hence, to genera- 
tions yet unborn the slaying of Polonius and the 
fight in the grave between Laertes and Hamlet will 
be real events, 

Trite as are these observations, natural and obvious 
to everyone, they came home to me with fresh force 
as I watched the rush of the movement in the 
drama of the Royal Dane. This month it is Shake- 
speare’s month at Stratford, and we shall see more 
of these real people who people the real world 
in which we live. For when we come to think of 
it, the real world in which we live is not that in which 
our bodies move, more or less consciously, for a few 
years ; it is that in which our minds live, among the 
beings whom we know and love and partly under- 
stand. Hamlet is far more real to us than His 
Majesty King Christian, who now occupies the Royal 
Throne of Denmark ; and Othello is more near to us 
than most of those who live next door. And it is no 
small part of this magic that all the greatest thinkers, 
as well as the great majority of the common people of 
the world, for many generations past knew these 
people whom we knew, shared their sorrows, exulted 
in their triumphs, mourned over their death. This is 
one of the things which make the whole world kin. 

Hence it is that we may regard the sudden, 
unexpected, and most welcome revival of Shakespeare 
that is taking place this year as one of the welcome 
signs of the coming of better times, of which, in the 
religious world, the Revival in Wales is the most con- 
spicuous. Think of it! Last year a Shakespeare 
play was hardly to be seen in London. This spring 
there have been continuously performed for quite long 
runs—“ The Tempest” and “Much Ado About 
Nothing” at His Majesty’s, “The Taming of the 
Shrew ” at the Adelphi, “ Henry V.” at the Imperial. 

Besides these pieces played every night the Benson 
Company has put on the stage at the Coronet 
“ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” “ King Lear,” “ The Comedy 
of Errors,” “The Merchant of Venice” and “ As 
You Like It,’ and Mr. Tree has twice performed 
“Hamlet” at His Majesty’s, Mr. H. B. Irving 
began “ Hamlet” on April rst at the Adelphi, and 
during Shakespeare week Mr. Tree is to produce 
“Hamlet,” Julius Cesar,” “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” “ Much Ado About Nothing,” “ Richard IL.,” 
“The Tempest,” and “Twelfth Night.” “ Othello” 
was produced at the Shaftesbury on the roth, Mr. 
Martin Harvey produces “ Hamlet” next month at 
the Lyric. So we shall have at least four Hamlets 
in the field this month and next, 

For three weeks at Stratford-on-Avon the Benson 
Company will perform the following plays :—“ Ham- 
let,” “‘Macbeth,” “King Lear,” “Richard II., “Henry 
IV.” (Part I.), “ Henry IV.” (Part II.), “ Henry V.,” 
“As You Like It,” “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” 

It would seem as if it were not only in religion and 
in politics that the English are returning to their old 
allegiance. In literature and in art, in poetry and in 
drama, they are again acclaiming their rightful king. 











CuRRENT History IN CARICATURE 


——> —_— 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—BURNS. 


HE caricaturists last month harped chiefly upon 
the war and the internal troubles of Russia. 
But these subjects are too tragic for such light 
treatment. Themes more congenial to the pictorial 
satirist were supplied in abundance by the revival of 
the Irish question in the censure passed on Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, and by the hopeless collapse of the 
’ Fiscal Reform movement. It is curious that while 
the Fiscal Reformers have most of the papers, the 
Free Traders have all the best of the caricaturists. 
The indiscretion of Lord Curzon in accusing the 
Hindoos of indifference to truth has afforded native 
wit a tempting theme for treatment both by pen 
and pencil. When George Curzon was in Korea and 
stretched the truth to flatter the King, the record of 


Daily Graphic.) 
Shunted. 


PorTER (in charge of detached wagon): “I wonder if they’ll come back 
) for me?” 


these exploits was promptly reproduced in the native 
press, side by side with his severe admonitions as 
to the wickedness of ever flattering the great or 
of tampering with truth. Mr. Brodrick’s dispatch 
j ass : : coal admonishing the Indian Government that in making 
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By permission 07 the proprietors of ‘* Punch.” | The Modern Nero. 
’ i «« The Government has become a national discredit and a national disaster. 
The Spectre that wasn’t Laid. . .. That is the work of one man. Mr. Chamberlain is constantly proud of 
Artuur B.: ‘‘Wh-wh-at a h-h-horrid thing! I shall r-r-run away !’ boasting of his achievements ; and I think, as he sits amid the ruins of his 
C.-B.: “‘I—I—1 only w-w-wish J ¢-c-could !” party, he may be proud of what he has done.”—Lord Rosebery. 
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treaties in Lhasa it ought not 
absolutely to ignore the express 
pledges given by the Imperial 
Government in St. Petersburg, 
has caused much satisfaction to 
our talented contemporary the 
Hindi Punch. 


In the American _ illustrated 
papers the struggle between the 
people and the trusts is so con- 
stantly treated in the same way 


as to become monotonous. 


The cartoon from U/R on p. 355 
refers to recent quarrels between 
students and authorities on the 
freedom of association and of 
protest against association. A 
judge in Berlin University de- 
clared that he did not know 
of any “ Academic Freedom.” 


The cartoonist suggests accordingly a loan of 
Cossacks to suppress the champions of academic 


freedom. 
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Westminster Gazette.) [March ts. 
In the Lion’s Den. 


Danret (Mr. Walter Long): ‘ Here’s a pretty fix. The big lion is still down here. What had 
I better do?” 
Voice From Apove: “ Well, we daren’t get rid of him, so you'd best be very civil to him.” 





Witt 


Hindi Punch.| (Bombay. 


A Lost Page from the History of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904. 
[A Blue Book on Tibet has appeared, which shows that Mr. Brodrick, 


Hindi Punch.) Secretary for India, insisted upon the insertion in the Treaty of a clause 
- reducing the indemnity from Rs.75 lacs to Rs.25 lacs, to be paid in three 
My Lord of Calcutta has Lost His Temper. annual Tessalmenss instead of being spread over seventy-five years.] 
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The Russians in 
this their hour of 
adversity have no 
friends, The hu- 
mourists, with one 
consent, dip their 
pens in gall. ~Italy 
is as hostile as Ger- 
many, and_ even 
France fails to come 


to the rescue. 


But there is not 


lacking an abun- 


dance of sympathy 
for the — suffering 
peasants and work- 
men of Russia. 
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lt Papagalto.] (Bologna, 


Kuropatkin in Extremis. 


The beast may cover his eyes at the sight ot fire, but he will be consumed, and the white dove of peace will arrive too late 
to save 











Melbourne Punch.) 





Kladderadatsch,] 


John Bull, the Bogey-man. 
Tue Tsar (frightening his “ children” into order): “Hush ! behave St. Petersburg and Mukden. 
yourselves! See, here is the bogey-man !” 
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Melbourne Pinch.} 
The Common Weal is Above All Kings. 


Russin Peasant: “ At length I can cope with the wolf that has been 
so long at my door. What care I for the foe abroad with so deadly an 


” 


Sydney Bulletin.) enemy at home! 


Peace Reigns in Russia! 





Le Grelot.) 
The Appeal to the Tsar. Ulk) 
Sreixers: “Little Father, give us some honey on our bread !” An English-German Union Club. 


Nicnoras: ‘Some honey! Wait.a while; you may like to have a few : ; 
plums as well !” It might do good—if every disturbing partition could be removed ! 
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Neue Gitihlichter.} (Vienna. 
The Kaiser Distributing Telegrams and Decorations. 


The German wits have been mostly preoccupied 
with satirising the large liberality with which the 
Kaiser showers decorations impartially over all the 
world. Sin plicissinius.) 











The Kaiser’s Decorations. 


Having decorated General Stoessel and General Nogi, the Kaiser should 
now proceed to award the “‘ Order of Merit” to the coal owner and the 
striker. 





Uik’s sketch of St. Peter accosting the painter 
Menzel might almost suggest that General Booth 
served as model for the Apostle. 


LY CO tsi al. oa 











Wik.) sobs (March 3 
. Social. Politics in Germany. 
We. can’t supply every peasant with a fowl for his Sunday dinner ; but The Folly of the Strikers 
. 


we will do our best to give every loyal subject a chance some day to have 
the Black Eagle in his buttonhole. Strangling Arbitration in his cradle, 





Sydney Bulletin.) 
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Miuncafolis Fourna/.| 


Tuck. New York, 
Let the War Go On. - i i ; tt 
/ : The Ostentation and Diversions of High Society in America. 
GranD DuKE (to Death); “ Your place, s-i-r-r, 
? is at the front.” The Smart Set at the Opera. 
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ULk.)} | Berlin, . nae 
Menzel at the Gates of Paradise. Vth.) erlin. 


A German Loan in Russia. 
St. Peter: “Look sharp, Excellency! There are many Russians, 


whom I must receive.’ Studt, the Minister of Education, borrows from Trepoff 100,000 Cossacks 
Manze: “Never mind, Just stand as you are; I want to sketch you.” for the protectian of academical freedom in Prussia. 























By special permission of the proprietors of ‘* Punch.” | 
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Keep a light hand—curb loose, and ride him on the snaffle.” 
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A UMANGE UF RIVERS. 


** What sort of a mount is he?” 


** A bit tricky. 
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TWO HIGH COMMISSIONERS. 
Exit LORD MILNER: Enter LORD SELBORNE (pro tem.). 


I.—LORD MILNER. 

ITH what a sigh of relief the news was received 
that Lord Milner actually was leaving South 
Africa—at long last! With what enthusiasm 

we shall all welcome home the man who for eight 
long years has strenuously done what he believed to 
be his best for his adopted country. And the warmth 
of our welcome will be all the greater because it is 
intended as a consolation for the failure which 
has attended his career. The most tragic figure 
of contemporary 


language, hobnobbing with Dutch Presidents, guaran- 
teeing the loyalty of the Cape Dutch, and generally 
justifying the good opinion expressed by men of all 
shades of politics on his appointment. 

It was in the same year that Nicholas II. launched 
the famous Rescript which was welcomed by the 
Peace Crusade and crowned by the Hague Confer- 
ence. ‘The young Russian Emperor was in that year 
the hero of the peace party, the heaven-sent champion 
of the cause of international brotherhood. 

And now! Was 





history is that of 
Nicholas II. Only 
second in pathetic 
interest is that of 
Lord Milner, the 
returning pro- 
consul of South 
Africa. In the 
year 1898 both 
these men were 
hailed with enthu- 
siasm as pillars 
of peace. Lord 
Milner had gone 
out to South 
Africa, with the 
support of both 
parties, under 
pledges of peace. 
So long as he 
was High Com- 
missioner there 
was to be no 
breach with the 
Dutch. Those 
who had first 
nominated him 
for the post—at 








there ever con- 
trast more cruel 
than that which 
exists between 
these fair visions 
of peace, pro- 
gress, and recon- 
ciliation than that 
which is pre- 
sented to us in 
what has _ hap- 
pened in the sub- 
sequent _ history 
of both these 
forlorn and tragic 
figures? Of the 
two, the Tsar 
commands the 
greater sympathy 
because of the 
apparently wider 
sweep of his mis- 
fortunes. But the 
failure of Lord 
Milner is, when 
closely examined, 
the more piteous 
of the two. In 











a time when he Photograph by) 
regarded the no- 

tion of his selec- 

tion as the midsummer night’s dream of a too partial 
friend and former colleague—did so because they 
believed that he could be absolutely relied upon to heal 
the breach made between the races in South Africa bythe 
Jameson Raid, and to thwart any renewal of the efforts 
which Mr. Chamberlain had made in Lord Rosmead’s 
time to plunge the Empire into war with the Transvaal. 
And at first Lord Milner appeared as if he were about 
to fulfil the confidence reposed in him by his oldest 
friends. In the year 1898 he was learning the Dutch 


A Characteristic Portrait of Lord Milner. 


the midst of the 
wreck of his 
hopes, the defeat 
of his army, the destruction of his navy, and the subter- 
ranean murmur of revolutionary discontent, the Tsar 
can at least point to one great triumph, the fame of 
which will be fresh when the memory of the carnage 
of Mukden is but as the horror of the far bloodier 
field of Chalons, where Attila fared like Kuro- 
patkin, nearly fourteen centuries since. The first 
permanent International Tribunal that the world 
has ever seen owes its existence to his initia- 
tive. No subsequent failure, no weakness at home, 


(H. Walter Bar nett. 
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no disaster abroad can rob Nicholas II. of the position 
as benefactor of humanity secured by that great 
service. Nor can it be asserted, even by his worst 
enemy, that he willed the war with Japan. On the 
contrary he, weakly, it may be, but passionately longed 
for peace, longed for it so sincerely that he utterly 
failed to realise that the Japanese, who had the 
Russians in the hollow of their hand; were in no mood 
to forego the advantage of their position. Down to 
the very attack on his fleet he was confident that he 
would be allowed time in which to concede with 
dignity that which would satisfy the Japanese. It was 
a terrible miscalculation, for which he and Russia are 
paying aheavy price. But to be overwhelmed in a 
war against your will merely because you forgot the 
warning to agree with your adversary quickly while 
you’are in the way with him, isa very different thing 
from deliberately making war as a matter of calcula- 
tion and of policy. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE WAR. 


It is that which makes the figure of Lord Milner so 
much more pathetic than that of the Tsar. We see 
both men as the foremost figures against a back- 
ground of war. But in Lord Milner’s case there is no 
redeeming triumph, like the constitution of the Hague 
Tribunal, to alleviate the black and bloody horror of 
the desolation which he made in the particular portion 
of the earth entrusted to his care. Nor can Lord 
Milner, like the Tsar, plead that he was all unwittingly 
and unwillingly swept into the maelstrom of war. 
For Lord Milner willed the war with the Dutch 
Republics; he made the war; it was his war far 
more than Mr. Chamberlain’s or Mr. Rhodes’s, If 
he cannot say, “Alone I did it!” he can at least 
claim with co:fidence that he willed it, he planned it, 
he forced it upon the Home Government, and that 
but for his implacable resolve there would have been 
no war. And, therefore, it is that in contemplating 
the: absolute failure of his administration in South 
Africa he seems to us a more melancholy and a 
much more guilty figure than the Tsar. 

No one regards Lord Milner with greater affection 
and sympathy than the writer of these lines. I write 
of him and think of him as if he were my own brother. 
No one ever believed more in him than I did, or 
than as, in a sense, I do still. But alas! no personal 
affection, no intensity of conviction as to his public 
spirit and disinterested patriotism, can blind me to 
the fact that his pro-consulship, no matter how magni- 
ficent his ideals, has been, from first to last, an 
immense Imperial disaster. 


ITS GERMAN ORIGIN. 

When I ask myself how it came to pass that a man 
of such lofty character, of such noble ideals, and of 
such enthusiastic devotion to the Empire could have 
been so amazingly misied, I can only suggest one 
explanation. Lord Milner, with all his many excel- 
lences, was in temperament, as he was by birth, a 
German, and not a Briton. His political ideals, even 


THE REvIEW oF REVIEWS. 


his social ideals, were German rather than English. 
He was, and is, a German subject. His father was a 
German, who at the time of the son’s birth was holding 
a professorship in a German university to which only 
German subjects can be appointed. His mother, an 
Irish lady, was in Germany when Alfred Milner firs: 
saw the light. If he cannot be said to have sucked 
in German ideas with his mother’s milk, he was 
cradled in Germany. He learned to lisp in German, 
and it was in Germany that the foundations of his 
cducation were laid, Afterwards he was sent to Eng- 
land for schooling and for university training, but he 
remained, and remains to this day, essentially German 
in his ideals, both social and Imperial. When we 
were at the Pall Mall Gazette together the German 
“Socialists of the Chair” were his avowed leaders in 
the campaign which he made in favour of municipal 
socialism, When he got out to Africa the German 
Imperial idea immediately asserted itself. Hence the 
war and all that followed. 


A BRUMMAGEM BISMARCK, 


I am not mentioning the German origin and 
character and nationality of Lord Milner as a matter 
of reproach. It may, indeed, be regarded from some 
points of view as a compliment. The Germans are, 
in some matters, far ahead of the Britons, and I am 
the last man in the world to object to a foreigner 
being permitted to govern any part of the British 
Empire. We profited too much by allowing the 
Dutch William to sit on the British throne for me to 
complain that a non-naturalised German subject has 
been for eight years High Commissioner of South 
Africa. But just as it- was necessary for the Whigs of 
1688 to remember that William of Orange was a 
Dutchman, so we ought not to have forgotten, when we 
sent Lord Milner out to South Africa, that he was az 
fond a German of the Germans, and a German, more- 
over, who, in the most impressionable years of his 
youth, had witnessed the unfolding with triumphant 
success of the Bismarckian policy of Blood and Iron. 

FALSE TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 

Lord Milner brought a German mind saturated in 
German precedents to the problem of the British 
Empire in South Africa. He forgot what Mr. 
Chamberlain has only this year discovered—that the 
British Empire is not an empire at all in the German 
and generally accepted sense of that word. The so- 
called British Empire is the loosest conceivable 
association — rather than federation—of absolutely inde- 
pendent self-governed Republics. These independent 
sister nations have not only the right to make their 
own laws, they can also place prohibitive import 
duties on the goods of the Mother Country ; they can, 
if they please, refuse to take part in any Imperial war, 
and they have an unlimited right of secession. The 
British Empire is indeed the last word of Liberty in 
relation to the association under a common flag of 
independent States. It was just because Lord Milner 
never realised this, or realised it only with the 
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determination to destroy it and replace it by an 
Empire of the German type, that all our troubles arose 
in South Africa. 

THE BRITISH COURSE. 

If Lord Milner had been British, of the true British 
Imperial breed, he would at once, on arriving in South 
Africa, have set himself to convince our fellow-subjects 
in South Africa that they were as free and independent 
as our fellow-subjects in Canada and Australia. Had 
he done so, there would have been an immediate 
easing of the heated bearings in the machinery of 
South African administration. The difficulty with 
which we had to cope was the natural suspicion and 
alarm excited in the mind of President Kruger by the 
invas'on of the Transvaal as the result of a conspiracy 
hatched under the wing of the Colonial Secretary. It 
the conviction that Mr. Chamberlain was 


was 
privy to the Rhodesian conspiracy, and _ the 
belief that as a consequence Mr. Rhodes had 


Mr. Chamberlain at his mercy, that led the Dutch 
Republics to arm. If Lord Milner had sought 
to convince them that he would not take any action 
except with the support and on the advice of his 
Ministers in the Cape and in Natal, there would have 
been an immediate “let up” in the Armament policy. 


THE BISMARCKIAN. 


Unfortunately, he pursued an exactly opposite course. 
Instead of regarding himself as a Governor-General 
would regard himself in Canada, as a kind of con- 
stitutional monarch who is impotent to act except on 
the advice of his Ministers, Lord Milner almost 
from the first acted as if he possessed an independent 
authority emanating from outside South Africa. That 
assumption was fatal to any hope of conciliation. If 
he did not represent his constitutional advisers he 
represented Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
as no one knew better than Lord Milner, was believed 
by everyone in South Africa—Dutch and Rhodesian 
alike—to have been up to the neck in the conspiracy 
which culminated in the Raid. It was as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mouthpiece he acted independently of 
his advisers. And by so acting he directly and 
consciously accelerated the armaments of the Boers. 

I must do Lord Milner the justice of admitting 
that he regarded from the first with lordly scorn the 
miserable sophistries and contemptible subterfuges 
about suzerainty and cruelty to natives and the other 
impudent pretences by which Mr. Chamberlain and 
his allies deluded the British public into condoning 
the war upon which Lord Milner had decided for 
‘other reasons. Lord Milner’s decision to force war 
upon the Republics was taken long before Mr. 
Chamberlain could be brought to see that he 
must draw the sword. The reasons for his 
decision were German reasons, resting on German 
precedent. 

_WHY HE MADE WAR. 

He found himself confronted by a situation not 

unlike that which confronted Bismarck in the early 
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sixties. Owing to the Raid, as he frankly admitted, 
the Republics had armed; but he believed their 
armaments were not sufficient to enable them to 
defy the Empire. They were, however, as things 
stood, in a position to dominate South Africa. The 
British Colonies could only exist on sufferance if 
reinforced from over sea. Such a position was intoler- 
able. Therefore, so Lord Milner argued, we had 
come to a parting of the ways. We must either 
attack and disarm the Boers, or we must meet 
armaments by armaments. If we adopt the former 
policy, then we may banish militarism from South 
Africa, and organise the whole of Austral Africa on 
the same principles of peaceful federation as have 
banished militarism and armed frontiers from the 
American Republic. If, on the other hand, we meet 
armaments by armaments, then we shall reproduce in 
these newly-peopled colonies the worst evils of the 
armed anarchy of the Old World. The Cape will 
have to fortify its frontier against the Orange Free 
State, and Natal against the South African Republic, 
and some system of universal military service will 
inoculate the nascent Empire with the virus of 
militarism. America or Europe, which shall it be? 
Lord Milner decided the question conscientiously, and 
from the highest motives—for I do not for one moment 
believe that any sordid dream of seizing the Rand 
sullied the purity of his ideal. He decided, as 
Bismarck might have decided in similar circum- 
stances, that the best thing to do was to compel the 
Boers to disarm. He shrugged his shoulders, as 
Bismarck might have done, when it was pointed out 
that their armaments were the result of our own 
misdoings, and replied that it might be so, but as 
practical statesmen we had to deal with results, not 
to sit in judgment as to their causes, And so he 
deliberately made up his own mind that he would 
use his position as High Commissioner to compel 
the Imperial Government to adopt a policy towards 
the Transvaal which would enable him to enforce 
disarmament. I do not say that he consciously 
decided in cold blood to make war upon the Boers. 
I do say, without fear of contradiction either from 
Lord Milner himself, or from anyone who knows the 
facts, that he did deliberately decide upon a policy 
which he knew involved a possibility of war, but that 
risk he was fully determined to take. 
HOW HE SILENCED DOUBTERS. 

At first he met with great obstacles. An acquaint- 
ance, who congratulated him upon the support he 
received from Downing Street, was startled when 
told somewhat bitterly, “I receive no support from 
Downing Street, least of all from Mr. Chamberlain.” 
But Lord Milner is a man of great ingenuity and 
resource. He was an old Pal/ Mailer, and when we 
were at Northumberland Street the opposition of 
Downing Street was regarded merely as a thing to be 
overcome. Lord Milner knew how faithfully we were 
true to the old Pail Mall doctrine of the Free Hand 
and the Blind Eye. Those who were resolute 
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for peace he quieted by assuring that the only 
possible chance of peace was for Kruger to be 
confronted by an unbroken front. If one of us 
hinted one word of criticism or of protest, we were 
warned in tragic whispers that on our heads would lie 
all the responsibility for the war which would inevit- 
ably ensue if Kruger would not give way. We were 
told that Kruger was certain to yield if only we 
allowed Milner a free hand. ‘The only risk of war 
arose from the possible misleading of Kruger as to 
any support which he might secure from the pro- 
Boers. So, for the sake of peace, we all lay mute as 
mice. My own line was quite clear. I supported 
Milner blindfold so long as he stopped short of war. 
But war with the Dutch was to me too inconceivably 
impolitic and criminal for me to sanction it even on 
Milner’s authority. 
DR. JAMESON’S MISSION. 


Having thus silenced the Press, Lord Milner pro- 
ceeded to work upon the Colonial Office and upon 
the leaders in Parliament and in Society. Dr. 
Jameson, whether or not officially accredited, per- 
meated London in the spring of 1899; declaring that 
the psychological moment had arrived, and that 
Milner must be allowed a free hand, “ Thirty 
thousand men on the water just to show we are 
in earnest, and Kruger will give in.” How grim a 
mockery seems that formula to-day! But Lord 
Salisbury was in no mood to put 30,000 men on the 
water. Mr. Chamberlain was in so peaceful a 
mood that he compelled Lord Milner, sorely against 
his will, to go to Bloemfontein to try to make a pacific 
settlement with President Kruger. Lord Milner 
bowed to the orders of the Colonial Secretary. But 
those who met him at the Free State capital saw at 
once that Lord Milner had come with a set determina- 
tion to force matters to a warlike issue. President 
Kruger offered the Outlanders much better terms than 
they have y-t received from the hands of Lord 
Milner. But it was all in vain. The Boers left the 
Conference convinced that the High Commissioner 
meant war. 


HOW HE CAPTURED MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Then followed the famous performance—the pulling 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s leg by his imperious High Com- 
missioner. ‘lhe Helot despatch, cabled regardless of 
expense, for publication throughout the Empire, was 
Lord Milner’s ultimatum to his nominal chief. Mr. 
Chamberlain hesitated. ‘Milner,’ he reflected, 
“was not like an ordinary Colonial Governor. Both 
parties had united to give him benedictions when he 
started. Heand his friends and colleagues had put the 
Press in his pocket. It was no easy matter to check 
him in his stride.” So argued Joseph, but behind 
these spoken words stood the grisly spectre of the 
Jameson conspiracy. Dare he oppose Lord Milner 
now that Rhodes and Jameson were at his back? 
The net result of his cogitations was that Mr. Chamber- 
lain surrendered. From that moment Lord Milner 
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was practical Dictator of South Africa. Poor Mr. 


Chamberlain, as his nature is, did his best to share: 


in the udos of a pol.cy which he distrusted. 
and which, if he had dared, he would have 
checked. But his prancing pro-consul had taken the 
bit between his teeth, and there was nothing to be 
done but to follow. Once or twice the Colonial 
Secretary made unavailing efforts to avert the collision 
to which Lord Milner was steadily heading. But 
with the aid of the South African League and similar 
allies Lord Milner found little difficulty in crushing 
these feeble efforts, and then the ship of State steered. 
full steam, ahead for war—Lord Milner at the helm. 


A BISMARCK WITHOUT A MOLTKE, 


So far as policy was concerned Lord Milner had 
justified his Bismarckian traditions. But wherein he 
failed—and it was his first and worst failure—was that 
he took no steps to secure that adequate military 
measures were taken to support his provocative policy. 
He was a Bismarck without a Moltke. No one, before 
he went out, could have been more positive in giving 
assurances of his determination to inform himself 
exactly of the hard facts of the military situation 
before undertaking any negotiations. No one could 
have professed a more German point of view as to the 
imperative necessity of knowing exactly the strength 
of your adversary before making any demands upon 
him. But no one could have failed more con- 
spicuously in this vital matter. He decided upon a 
policy which he knew might lead to war, and which, 
as a matter of fact, did lead to war, without having. 
made sure that he had adequate forces at his back, 
even to defend the frontiers of his own colonies, to say 
nothing of the superior forces necessary to compel 
submission, It is alleged by his friends that again 
and again, in despatches which have not been pub- 
lished, he did demand that adequate military prepara- 
tions should be made. That, however, even if true,, 
by no means absolves him from the dire responsibility 
of forcing on war before he secured means wherewith: 
to wage the war his policy provoked. But we know 
nothing of these suppressed despatches. What we do 
know is that General Butler, the one man who did. 
foresee the nature of the struggle which was impend- 
ing, was driven out of South Africa to make room for 
a more complacent councillor. We also know that. 
in his dealing with his constitutional advisers at the: 
Cape, he was as Bismarckian as Bismarck before the 
Austrian War, and that in suppressing vital passages. 
of President Steyn’s despatches he showed himself 
no inapt pupil of the Bismarck of the Benedetti. 
incident. 

TRIUMPHANT—BUT A FAILURE, 


The net result of it all was that Lord Milner 
triumphed over all obstacles. Everything that he 
said he needed in order to secure peace was given. 
him. The press, the public, the Parliament and the 
Ministry presented the unbroken front which he 
declared would enable him to answer for peace, The- 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


net result was the ultimatum of the Boers and war, 
devastating war, which lasted for two and a half years. 
Never was there a more signal confutation of all the 
assurances of an absolutely trusted Administrator. 
We had given Lord Milner a free hand. We had 
pursued faithfully the policy of the Blind Eye. And 
this was the result. Put it down to miscalculation or 
what you will, the fact remains. Lord Milner did 
not secure the peace which he said he could secure 
if he were unanimously supported, and when the war 
came he had made no provision for the adequate 
prosecution of the campaign. : 
“ BLOOD AND IRON.” 

From the moment of the declaration of war the 
control, which had passed from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hands to those of Lord Milner, passed from those of 
Lord Milner into those of the soldiers. For the 
methods of barbarism so ruthlessly employed in the 
ostensible cause of Christian civilisation I would be 
loath to hold him responsible. All that we know is 
that when Miss Hobhouse was compelling Mr. 
Chamberlain to interfere to prevent the doing to 
death of Boer women and children in the concen- 
tration camps, he found very lukewarm support, to say 
the least, from his High Commissioner. When Milner 
was at Northumberland Street he was so sensitive in 
his shrinking from blood that he would go a long way 
out of his road in order to avoid a butcher’s shop. 
When he was in South Africa he appeared to resent 
the interference of Mr. Chamberlain on behalf of the 
imprisoned women and children. He had become 
Bismarckian. Blood and iron was his motto, nor did 
he shrink from the application of fire and sword, 
though it entailed the death of 5,000 women and 
20,000 little children, whose grassy graves on the 
veldt are the most impressive memorial of his reign, 


AGAINST “ PEACE ON TERMS.” 


Bad as was Bismarckian Milnerism, it would have 
been worse if he had not sometimes been overruled 
from home. We have seen this in the case of the con- 
centration camps. We were destined to see it yet again 
in the intervention of the Home Government in order 
to secure the Boers peace on terms. Lord Milner, 
unless he was grossly maligned, was all for fighting 
until the Boers surrendered unconditionally. He had 
armed some scores of thousands of blacks. He had 
closed the gates of the concentration camps against 
the miserable women and children whose homes he 
had burned, and let loose his armed savages upon the 
helpless wanderers. A little further pressure and 
these methods of barbarism would, he believed, result 
in unconditional surrender. But the King was sick 
and tired of the war. We had drained the Empire of 
our last resources in recruits. Mr. Chamberlain again 
interposed. The Peace of Vereeniging was the result. 
Peace was made on terms, despite Lord Milner, but 
as the execution of the terms was left to him, the 
Boers maintain that the difference was chiefly on 
paper. Surrender on terms is all very well, but if the 
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terms are not executed, and no means exist whereby 
they can be enforced, such surrender is practically 
unconditional. 

HIS ATTACK ON THE CAPE CONSTITUTION. 

If Lord Milner got his way in practically nullifying 
the terms which he was compelled to concede to the 
Boers, he was less successful in the next Bismarckiam 
enterprise to which he committed himself. The 
initiation of an agitation for the destruction of Con- 
stitutional Government in the Cape Colony was the 
crown and climax of Milnerism run mad. It was the 
reductio ad absurdum of the Milnerist method of revo- 
lutionising the British Empire. It was condemned 
impartially by the Ministers of the King in the Cape 
Colony, and the Ministers of the King at Westminster. 
No greater scandal has occurred in our time than the 
spectacle of the representative of the Crown entering 
into open alliance with the Opposition for the pur- 
pose of launching an attack upon the representative 
system of Government in direct opposition to the 
advice of the Ministers of the Crown in the Colony. 
Lord Milner ought to have been recalled. But 
Mr. Chamberlain dared not rise to the height of such 
an assertion of his authority. So Lord Milner was 
snubbed, and told to leave the Cape Constitution 
alone. 

A MELANCHOLY CLOSE. 


Since that time the High Commissioner has had 
his abode among the dragons of the Rand. He has 
made few friends and conciliated no enemies. He 
has failed to establish either representative or 
responsible government in the conquered territories. 
The Outlanders, whom President Kruger would have 
enfranchised before this if his offer had been accepted, 
still remain without a vote. The Boers, who form 
the majority of the white residents, regard him as the 
author of the devastation of their country and the 
destruction of their Republics. Among the English, a 
strong party detest him because they regard him as the 
tool of the magnates ard the zealous partisan of Chinese 
labour. As for the magnates themselves, they have 
used him for what he was worth without extending to 
him any enthusiastic support. The fact that he was 
an alien among brother aliens was not enough to lead 
them to clasp him to their expansive bosoms. The 
result was that the High Commissioner lived a lonely, 
friendless life in the South African waste, and no 
one will be more happy than he to be once more 
within the sound, if not of Bow Bells, then of Big Ben. 

The policy which he championed enthusiastically 
lies in ruins at his feet. When he arrived at Cape 
Town 5,000 soldiers sufficed to keep South Africa in 
peace. To-day 20,000 men are regarded as none too 
many ; and everyone knows—Lord Milner best of all 
—that if the Boers again took up arms they would 
only make a mouthful of the quadrupled garrison. 
Nor would the Boers in such a crisis be without many 
allies among the British whom the war and its sequel 
have hopelessly disillusionised. He has added some 
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hundred thousands of unwilling subjects to the number 
of those who call King Edward sovereign, but not a 
man of them regards the kind of Empire to which Lord 
Milner has introduced them and to which they have 
been forcibly attached with any other feeling than 
hatred and contempt. Our only hope of rendering 
permanent the result of his annexations is by repu- 
diating lock, stock, and barrel the whole detestable 
system with which 
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ment in the East-end, and in such places Radicalism 
might infect even curates. It was not till an hour 
or two later, when I was being conducted over the 
crowded rooms, that I heard my pseudo-Radical 
curate was none other than a Lord Chancellor’s son 
and a Prime Minister’s son-in-law. If I remember 
rightly he was spending hours in taking the pence of 
the working lads who banked at the Settlement. A 

simple, hearty, 





Lord Milner has 


quiet, unassum- 





identified the 
British Empire. 
We want our own 
British Empire 
back again—the 
Empire that rests 
upon consent, not 
upon coercion. 
We want no un- 
willing subjects, 
and so we shall 
have to make 
short work of the 
last dregs of Mil- 
nerism which re- 
main to poison 
our future in 
South Africa. 


II.— LORD 
SELBORNE. 


The first time 
I ever saw Lord 
Selborne I mis- 
took him for a 
Radical East-end 
curate in a billy- 
cock hat. I had 
gone down to 
Bethnal Green 
to the University 
Settlement. At 
dinner I was in- 
troduced to Lord 
Wolmer—as he 
then was — but 
I did not catch 
the name. The 











ing young man 
was Lord Wolmer 
in those days, 
and at the Settle- 
ment everyone 
spoke well both 
of him and of his 
wife. They werc 
often there, anc 
were the servants 
of the servants of 
the poor. 


A STOP-GAP 
APPOINTMENT. 


Since then | 
never cameacross 
the nobleman 
who has been ap- 
pointed to fill the 
gap that inter- 
venes between the 
departure of Lord 
Milner and _ the 
High Commis- 
sioner who will 
be appointed by 
the new Liberal 
Government, But 
my first impres- 
sions lead me to 
think that he is 
good enough as a 
stop-gap. It is, of 
course, quite un- 
thinkable that he 
could be anything 
else. Questions 














talk at dinner 
was friendly and 
free, and _ the 
young man whose 
name I did not catch, but whom I mistook 
for a curate, astonished me by the freedom 
with which he condemned the faux pas of a 
certain personage whose peccadilloes were then 
much under discussion. I remember making the 
mental observation at the time that his larguage 
seemed singularly emphatic for a curate. I explained 
it in my own mind by remembering J was in-a Settle: 


Photograph by] 


The Earl of Selborne. 


(Who has been appointed to succeed Viscount Milner in South Africa.) 


of South African 
policy are so 
numerous, so im- 
portant, and so 
inextricably intertwined with party controversies 
that it is absolutely indispensable that the new 
Cabinet should have its own man as High Com- 
missioner. To take only three questions—that 
of compensation and the payment of debts incurred 
by the present Government which will be left for 
their successors to settle; that of Chinese Labour, 
on which the two parties are in violent opposition ; 
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and that of the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment, which raises issues in which Conservatives 
and Liberals are in constitutional disagreement from 
of old. On none of these three questions can the new 
Administration leave the decision to a member of 
Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet. It is essential, if only in order 
to parry the constant onslaught of critics in the 
House and out of it, Ministers should be able to have 
a man in South Africa of their own choosing in whom 
they have absolute confidence, and whom they could 
use as a shield to covet them from the missiles of 
their foes. We all know how the Unionist Govern- 
ment used Lord Milner to protect themselves from their 
assailants. If the Liberals were to consent to carry 
on with Lord Selborne as High Commissioner, not 
only would they deprive themselves of a much-needed 
resource of defence, they would literally leave them- 
selves open to the attacks of their Radical assailants. 
The fact that they were acting on the advice of Lord 
Selborne, or were waiting for the opinion of Lord 
Selborne, would be adding fuel to the fire of the 
wrath of their critics. From the lowest and most 
elementary instinct of self-preservation, the new 
Ministers will have to insist upon the recall of Lord 
Selborne if he fails to anticipate the inevitable by a 
prompt and graceful retirement. 
WHY HE MUST BE RECALLED. 

But there is another and much more serious reason 
why Lord Selborne’s appointment can only be regarded 
as temporary. The present Government has hope- 
lessly compromised the Empire with the majority of 
the white inhabitants of South Africa, They have 
welded together the Dutch of the four colonies into 
one solid Africander nation, which is and will always 
continue to be in irreconcilable opposition to the 
Jingo Empire which has Mr. Chamberlain as its chief 
representative, and Lord Milner and Lord Selborne as 
its exponents in South Africa. It is well to be under 
no illusions on this point. If the Unionists were 
always to remain in office, the South African Colonies 
would soon be lost. And for this reason, Between 
the Dutch, who constitute the overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderating fighting and voting force in South Africa, 
and the party which made the war, devastated the 
country, and did to death the women and children 
in the concentration camps, there can be no peace. 
At the best there can be only a sullen truce, which 
will last no longer than an opportunity arises to 
throw off the detested yoke of a foreign conqueror. 


THE ONE HOPE OF THE EMPIRE. 


sIf the Empire is to be saved in South Africa 
it will be saved by the advent of the Liberals, 
who, if they have any of the instinct of statesman- 
ship left in them, will spare no effort to convince 
the Dutch South Africans that the new Govern- 
ment utterly and with a whole heart detests and 
abhors the infamies by which its predecessors sullied 
the British flag during the war. If the Liberals 
were to consent for a single day to be represented by 
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a Jingo High Commissioner, tarred up to the eyes 
with the Chamberlain brush, they would throw 
away the one Imperial asset which the pro-Boers 
have won for them. That asset is the lingering 
hope of the Dutch that, although the Jingoes are men 
whose feet are swift to shed innocent blood, and 
under whose tongues is the poison of asps, the Liberal 
party is prepared to treat them justly, to keep the 
pledged word of Britain, and to give the South African 
nation the same liberty and independence which are 
enjoyed by Canada and Australia. If we dash that 
hope to the ground by tolerating the existence of a 
High Commissioner whose hands are stained in the 
blood of the slaughtered Boers, we shall wreck our 
last chance of winning Africanderom for the Empire. 
It can be done on Canadian terms. It can never be 
done by a party which can find no better medium 
than Mr. Chamberlain’s Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. 
LORD SELBORNE’S RECORD, 


The more the appointment is contemplated the 
more obvious does it appear that it can only 
be tolerated as a foil to bring out more clearly the 
contrast between the coming administration and its 
predecessor. It would have been better, of course, if 
the General Election had taken place before Lord 
Milner gave up. Then the cleavage would have been 
still more clear and distinct. But seeing that Mr. 
Balfour has outlasted Lord Milner, it is as well that 
the stop-gap High Commissioner should be as like 
Lord Milner as possible. Lord Selborne fills that 
bill. He is not a German—that must be admitted. 
But he makes up for that defect by having been much 
more closel? associated with the Colonial Office 
during the time of the Jameson conspiracy. I do not 
know how far Lord Selborne was privy to the secrets 
of his chief. In charity we are willing to give him 
the benefit of the doubt. But not even the most 
elastic charity can blind us to the fact that he was of 
necessity a party to the elaborate system of dissimula- 
tion by which Mr. Chamberlain endeavoured to 
conceal his trail from the public. Lord Selborne 
may not have had to do anything to aid in the 
deception, excepting to hold his tongue. But even to 
hold your tongue when an impudent fraud is practised 
on the public before your eyes is to make oneself a 
partner in the crime. That this was Lord Selborne’s 
fate is unfortunately beyond all doubt. 


A MEMORABLE INTERVIEW. 


A single instance will suffice. Lord Selborne was 
with Mr. Chamberlain on the memorable occasion 
when Mr. Rhodes came to report to the Colonial 
Office concerning his share in the Raid. Mr. Rhodes 
had immediately before called at Mowbray House 
and had assured me that he would make an absolutely 
clean breast of everything to Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Colonial Secretary, he said, knew a good deal, but 
he had never been informed that he, Mr. Rhodes, had 
financed the abortive insurrection in Johannesburg. 
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This additional item he promised to lay before Mr. 
Chamberlain. When he entered the Colonial Office 
Mr. Chamberlain was not alone, Lord Selborne was 
with him. Mr, Chamberlain,” said Mr. Rhodes, “I 
tHink I ought to tell you——” 

Mr. Chamberlain cut him short. ‘I want no con- 
fidences,” he said. He went on to discuss the future 
administration of Rhodesia. He not only did not 
inquire of Mr. Rhodes what part or lot he had in the 
Jameson business, he positively refused to allow Mr. 
Rhodes to volunteer any information on the subject. 
All this Lord Selborne no doubt will remember quite 
well. 

AN INFAMOUS EQUIVOCATION, 


What, then, must have been the Under-Secretary’s 
feelings when he heard his chief say, only a few 
hours later in the House of Commons, that “ after 
examining the statements of all parties concerned, 
he could say that, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief everybody (Mr. Rhodes included) were all 
equally ignorant of the intention and action of Dr. 
Jameson.” Of course it may be replied that Mr. 
Chamberlain did not absolutely lie. He had 
examined the statements of all the parties con- 
cerned, but as he had prevented Mr. Rhodes making 
any statement, he was not lying when he led the 
House of Commons to believe that he whitewashed 
Mr. Rhodes after hearing all that Mr. Rhodes had to 
say. Such a defence is worse than the original 
accusation. Lord Selborne, it is to be hoped, has 
not stooped so low as to deceive himself by such 
quibbles. 

LADY SELBORNE. 


What made Lord Selborne’s position still more 
difficult was the fact that he married into Lord Salis- 
bury’s family. Now, Lord Salisbury was as much of 
a pro-Boer as it was possible for an English Premier 
to be when England was at war with the Boers. 
Probably no one in all England Was more disgusted 
with the manceuvres which landed England in war, 
and towards the end of the long struggle the splendid 
defence of the Boers against tremendous odds roused 
his unstinted admiration. The Boers to the Cecils 
were always the Conservative country party, and Lady 
Selborne, who is a Jady of decision of character and 
Cecilian shrewdness, has never been under any mis- 
conception as to which race in South Africa was the 
natural ally of the Conservatives. Nevertheless from 
v895 to 1900 Lord Selborne stood in with Mr. 
Chamberlain, was officially responsible for all his 
subterfuges, his tergiversations, his double dealing, 
and he must, to a certain extent, bear the odium 
excited by the misconduct of his chief. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE BOERS, 

When his appointment was debated in the House, 
Mr. Chamberlain protested that the Boers had souls 
above the “ personal spite and petty malignity” which 
led some Liberals to attack the selection of the new 
High Commissioner. ‘The Boers are neither spite- 
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ful nor malignant. 


But to argue that they will trust 
Lord Selborne because they were civil to Mr. Cham- 
berlain when he visited South Africa, and because 
Dr. Jameson is Prime Minister of the Cape, is a 


somewhat curious von seguitur. ‘They will be civil to 
Lord Selborne, but to trust him—that is a horse of 
another colour. He is the representative of the 
Government that drenched their land in blood. He 
was the Man Friday of Mr. Chamberlain at the time 
of the Raid and during the negotiations that preceded 
the war, and he is going out committed to Chinese 
labour and the refusal of responsible government. 


A POSSIBLE SUCCESSOR TO LORD CURZON, 


What may happen is that the next Government 
may have to recall Lord Curzon. In that case Lord 
Selborne might be shifted from Johannesburg to Cal- 
cutta. Against Lord Selborne personally no one has 
anything to say, and some people have a good deal 
to say in his praise. Mr. Balfour, for instance, said 
in the debate :— 


I do not particularly like the task of praising a near friend 
and old colleague in this House, and yet, after all, Lord Selborne 
was long a member of this House; he is personally known to 
the great majority of those whom I am addressing ; he has filled 
with distinguished success one of the great Departments of the 
State (cheers); he has shown himself in every position into 
which his official duties have called him firm and conciliatory, 
without ¢rotchets, without vanity, without obstinacy, always 
ready to consider arguments, always ready to guide his course as 
sound argument seems to point, and withal, in his manner frank, 
conciliatory, obviously straightforward, obviously a man of his 
word, a man with whom men may perhaps differ, but with 
whom they cannot easily quarrel. Now, Sir, that is the man I 
apprehend you want in South Africa. 

But even the best kind of man may be worse than a 
second best if he is identified with a policy from which 
it will be the first duty of the new Government to cut 


itself absolutely clear. 
A PLEA FOR CAPE TOWN, 

It is assumed that Lord Selborne will settle at 
Johannesburg. But that must not be held to pre- 
judice the question as to the seat of his successor. 
Cape Town, the open sea gate and ancient capital, 
the seat of the oldest Constitutional Government in 
South Africa, is for many things a much better 
place for the High Commissioner than Johannesburg. 
A High Commissioner, like Czesar’s wife, should be 
above suspicion, and there are many reasons why the 
representative of the Crown should not be too con- 
spicuously identified with the Randlords of Johannes- 
burg. 

LORD SELBORNE AS FIRST LORD, 

Lord Selborne is a neutral kind of man. He has 
said nothing that anyone has ever remembered. As 
Under-Secretary to Mr. Chamberlain he had not 
much opportunity of making his mark. When, in 
1900, he was promoted to the Admiralty, he became 
responsible, as First Lord, for the heaviest estimates 
ever laid upon the table of the House of Commons. 
In 1890 the expenditure on the Navy was 
417,000,000. After ten years, during which the 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


Unionists were in power for eight, the actual sums of 
money expended by Lord Selborne in round figures 
were: 1900, £32,130,000; 1901, £33,726,000 ; 
1902, £34,200,000; 1903, £39,000,000; 1904, 
236,800,000. 

As First Lord he was not unpopular at the 
Admiralty. Mr. Pretyman, in moving the Naval 
Estimates of 1905-6, referred as follows to his 
retiring chief :— 

It is not for me to praise Lord Selborne, but I would venture 
to say that all those who have served under him, either as col- 
leagues or as heads of departments, know that Lord Selborne 
possesses that great secret of administration, which is to give 
the fullest confidence to those under him, and to leave to each 
one the fullest responsibility for all that comes within his pro- 
vince. While we knew that if we wanted a decision we could 
get it from him, it was yet within our competence to give our 
own decision so far as work was delegated to us, and I believe 
that that is the only manner in which a great department can be 
successfully administered. 

He is, therefore, a good man for a High Commis- 
sionership anywhere but in South Africa. 

When Prince Alexander of Battenberg was offered 
the Princedom of Bulgaria, he consulted Prince Bis- 
marck. “Take it by all means,” said the grim old 
Chancellor. “It will always be an agreeable reminis- 
cence.” The same advice, for the same reason, 
might have been given to Lord Selborne when Mr. 
Balfour offered him the High Commissionership of 
South Africa. 

Lord Selborne, while still at the Colonial Office, 
ventured on a prophecy which he will now have a 
chance of helping to fulfil, He said :—- 

He did not intend to prophesy, but so far as, humanly speaking, 
anything could be foreseen, he believed that when this war 
ended—as they believed that it happily would end—in the 
victory of the British arms, when the Dutch would see that we 
were giving them the whole of those equal rights which we 
claimed for ourselves, when they understood that we had not 
come to dominate them, but to free our own flesh and blood from 
their domination, when they had realised that we had come not 
to crush, but to enfranchise, when South Africa was no longer 
rent by the conflicting strife of two different systems—the British 
system of equal rights, and the Transvaal system of domination 
of one race and subjection of the other—such a flood of prosperity 
would flow into South Africa as would go far to wipe away the 
marks left by this miserable strife. Because, after all, reason as 
well as justice was on our side. 

That speech was made at Dumfries on November 
ist, 1899. Hitherto the Dutch have seen nothing but 
the crushing and nothing of the enfranchisement here 
promised. Neither has South Africa seen “ the flood of 
prosperity” which was to wash away the marks of the 
war. What it has seen has been destitution tem- 
pered by Chinese labour. 

“Another question upon which Lord Selborne will 
have a wide field in which to display his sincerity and 
his courage is that relating to the position of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. In the same speech, quoted 
above, he dealt at length upon our duty to the Cape Boys 
and to the Indians in the Transvaal. He asked : Was it 
or was it not our duty to see that our dusky fellow- 
subjects in India who went to the Transvaal—where 
they had a perfect right to go—should be treated as 
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the Queen in our name had promised they should be 
treated ? If they agreed with him and admitted that 
these were questions which we had to answer as 
trustees before our fellow-countrymen and _ before 
history, then they would agree with him also that the 
path of duty was to be ruled not by sentiment, but 
by plain facts :-— 

We were not dealing with our own personal interest or our 
own personal money ; we were trustees for our brothers all over 
the world, for our brethren in Canada, in Australia, at the Cape, 
trustees also for our own fellow-subjects of different races and 
different colours—the negroes of South Africa and the 
Indians of India—trustees for all these and for the unborn 
children of these. Therefore the test we had to apply in 
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an emergency like this was the simple test of duty. Was 
it or was it not our duty to see that the rights and the 
future interests of those he had named should be main- 
tained? . . . Was the British Government going to make its 
name respected, and to have the pledges given to it faithfully 
observed? Was it going to see that the British subject, wherever 
he went, all over the world, whether he were white or black, 
whether he came from Great Britain itself, or from Canada or 
New Zealand, was to have the rights which his Queen had 
secured for him ? 

It will be very interesting to see how Lord Selborne 
will vindicate before his fellow-countrymen and before 
history the answers which, as trustee, he will make to 
those questions upon which the Government pledged 
themselves so deeply in 1899, with such results as we 


see in South Africa to-day. 
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IX.—DUALITY IN SCANDINAVIA: DR. NANSEN. 


Ricur glad was I to meet Dr. Nansen again. The 
redoubtable Norwegian explorer was sitting at the 
entrance to the inner lobby of the House of Commons 
in deep converse with a well-known Liberal Leaguer. 
As soon as it ended I was glad to be able to make an 
appointment for a meeting later in the evening at the 
Royal Societies Club, where I heard from Dr. 
Nansen’s own lips a lucid statement of the trouble 
that has arisen in Scandinavia. He was in London 
to read a paper before the Royal Geographical Society 
on observations made as to the disturbance of sea 
levels, but it was evident that he was much more 
concerned about a: threatened disturbance in the 
political level in regions much more easily placed 
under observation than the floor of the ocean. 

“TI thought your difficulty was ended about the 
Consuls ?” I remarked, 

“No,” said Dr. Nansen, “ You are just two years 
behind the times. It was ended on paper in 1903. 
It would have been ended in fact if the Swedish 
Government had carried out the agreement drawn up 
by its own representatives. But it has broken its 
promise, violated its agreement, and that is where 
the trouble comes in.” 

“Why and wherefore ?” I asked. 

“We don’t know. We can only suspect and draw 
inferences. Post hoc, propter hoc is bad logic, but it is 
a curious coincidence that the sudden volte face on the 
part of the Swedish Government followed immediately 
after the. first disasters which: Russia suffered in the 
Far East.” ee 

“T see,” I replied. ‘Sweden, relieved from dread 
of Russian pressure on the east, thinks it is safe to 
put the screw on Norway on the west. ‘Tis the old 
story, ‘ When the devil was ill the devil a saint would 
be, when the devil got well the devil a saint was he.’” 

“T don’t call Sweden a devil,” said Dr. Nansen. 
“T-only say that her breach of faith has compelled 
Norwegians to think of many eventualities which were 
before quite unthinkable.” 

“What was this breach of faith?” I asked. 

“You know the controversy between Norway and 
Sweden over the Consular Service ?” 

“Do I not,” I replied. “It is as plain as A BC. 
A protectionist old aristocratic farmer (Sweden) has 
gone into a strictly limited liability partnership for 
definite political purposes with a free trading democratic 
shipowner and manufacturer (Norway). The articles 
of association did not stipulate who should appoint 
agents to look after their business over sea, and the 
farmer usurped the right to make this appointment. 
The shipowner protested, on the reasonable ground 
that as three-fourths of the foreign business was 
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entirely in his hands, he did not see why the farmer, 
who owned the remaining fourth, should appoint and 
control the agents who had to look after the whole 
business done over sea. After much squabbling, the 
two partners agreed in 1903 that each should appoint 
their own agents, and so I supposed the question had 
been settled.” ; 

“Tt would have been but for the breach of faith on 
the part of Sweden,” said Dr. Nansen. “The agrec- 
ment of March 24th, 1903, was placed before the two 
Governments ‘simultaneously on December 21st in 
that year, and was signed by the King as a joint 
resolution,” 

“‘ What, in precise terms, was that agreement ?” 

“Tn brief, the agreement embodied in a joint note 
with much detail the following main lines of settle- 
ment, originally drawn up by the unanimous action 
of a joint Committee of Experts, of whom Mons. 
Bildt——” 

“What, our Baron Bildt, your ambassador here, 
the ablest diplomatist of all those accredited to the 
Court of St. James’—was he a party to the agreement > 
If so, I’d back that agreement against all the Swedes 
in creation.” 

“That is the man,” said Dr. Nansen. “He was 
one of those who drew up the agreement.. But I was 
about to tell you the main lines of the settlement. 
The first was to affirm the principle for which we had 
always contended. ‘Separate Consular Services shall 
be established. both for Norway and Sweden. Each 
Kingdom's Consuls shall. be placed under whichever 
department the country. concerned ‘shall, decide.’ |The 
second ‘principle was’ that the relation between the 
respective Consuls and the Foreign Minister and 
Embassies should be arranged by identical laws, which 
could only be altered 'or-suspended by the consent of 
both Governments,” 

** Now, where did the hitch come in?” 

“Tn the refusal of the Swedish Government to carry 
out the agreement; perhaps I should say of the Swedish 
Premier Bostrom, for the Foreign Minister was com- 
pelled to resign by the manner in which the Prime 
Minister treated him. It was agreed by the two 
Governments at the beginning of 1964 that the 
Foreign Powers should be notified of the intended 
appointment of separate Consulates. That has never 
been done.” 

“ But why was it not done ?” 

“ Because we Norwegians could only communicate 
with Foreign Powers through the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, and as that Minister was dependent on the 
Swedish Prime Minister, the joint agreement of both 
Governments was by him rendered of none effect.” 
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“But surely that is very bad policy,” I replied, 
“ because it illustrates and aggravates the injustice and 
inconvenience of the existing arrangement as to the 
Foreign Office in the very worst possible way for the 
advocates of the statu guo?” 

“You would think so, but they do not mind that, 
Not only did the Foreign Minister, who is supposed 
to represent both countries, fail to act under the joint 
instruction of both Governments, but the Swedish 
Government took no steps to work out plans for 
establishing its own Consular Service. We on our part 
have all our plans ready.” 

“ What did you do to force things to a head?” 

“We only asked the Swedish Government to carry 
out the agreement. To this the reply of M. Bostrom 
was to spring upon us a series of unheard-of, 
undreamed-of conditions, unconstitutional and 
impossible, which, if assented to by us, would not 
merely destroy the whole benefit of the new arrange- 
ment, but would destroy our national independence.” 

“ What were these conditions ?” 

“ They are practically summed up in this, that our 
Consuls — Norwegian Consuls — appointed by the 
Norwegian Government, are to be controlled by the 
Swedish Foreign Minister, a Swedish official respon- 
sible only to Sweden. As our Constitution forbids 
the removal. of a Norwegian Civil Servant by any 
authority but the Crown, it is obvious that this con- 
dition is not only unconstitutional, but is a direct 
inroad upon Norwegian independence. To this we 
can never, and will never, consent. Hence the dead- 
lock which has set some people talking of a national 
demand for the repeal of the Union.” 

“Tut, tut,” I said, “that is nonsense. That is 
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unthinkable. The Swedish farmer is not such a fool 
as to insist upon controlling the foreign agents of his 
Norwegian partner. If he persists he will simply 
precipitate a demand that the Scandinavian Foreign 
Office shall no longer be the perquisite of the Swedish 
Ministry. And that, surely, is the last thing that the 
Swedish Government wishes to do?” 

““T hope you are right. I sincerely wish you may 
be right. But that assumes that the Swedish Govern- 
ment is intelligent, and its recent actions hardly justify 
that assumption. We shall appoint our own Consuls.” 

“How can you do that, excepting through the 
Foreign Minister ?” 

“You will see,” said Dr, Nansen. 

Pending future revelations, one thing is certain. 
Public opinion in England, a predominant partner 
who constantly abuses her position with regard to 
Ireland, is unanimous against any attempt on the part 
of Sweden to abuse her position by forcing upon 
Norway an abandonment of the rights which she had 
always claimed, and which were secured to her 
by a preliminary agreement of 1903, which decided 
how it was tobe peacefully settled. Sweden 
appears to have wantonly put herself in the wrong 
in this matter by imposing new conditions that 
are incompatible with the Constitution, and I can- 
not believe that M. Bostrom, or the Regent, or any 
patriotic Swede would face the odium of violating 
its most recent engagement to Norway. Swedish 
opinion was justly irate with Russia for departing from 
the agreement with Finland, which is nearly a century 
old. It isa pity she should have followed the Russian 
example by repudiating an agreement the ink of 
which has hardly had time to dry. 





X.—BEFORE AND AFTER CONVERSION: MR. QUENTON ASHLYN. 


Tue Torrey and Alexander Mission at the Albert 
Hall has been in point of numbers a phenomenal 
success. They claim that 7,500 persons have in the 
two months’ campaign declared themselves on the 
right side. But the Mission has so far only secured 
one notable auherent whose conversion has created 
any sensation in the great world of London life. This 
convert, Mr. Quenton Ashlyn, is a man who for many 
years past has held a position among the entertainers of 
London something like that held by the late Mr. Corney 
Grain. He was formerly in the Civil Service. Then, 
by the influence of a relative who was a member of 
Parliament, he was appointed to the clerkship of 
a public Commission. It was while he was holding 
the latter post he discovered that he had a turn for 
writing topical and humorous songs. Finding that 
many singers were coining money by singing his song, 
“ Ladies in Parliament,” he saw there was more money 
to be made in singing songs than in making them. So 
he set himself to learn to sing, and succeeded so well 
that he was able to give up his official work and 
devote himself entirely to the profession of public 
entertainer. His speciality was the presentation of 


the new humour, which he illustrated by various songs 
and sketches of his own composition. He commanded 
good fees when his services were called upon for “at 
homes” and drawing-rooms. At the time of his 
conversion he was billed to give a humorous sketch 
at a concert in St. George’s Hall. According to the 
Press notices of his entertainment it appears to have 
been quite unobjectionable. It was original and 
amusing, and often kept the audience in a roar of 
laughter from beginning to end. He was able so 
successfully to imitate the notes of musical instru- 
ments that on one occasion he made a large audience 
believe he was actually playing a violin, while he was 
actually producing every note with his lips. 

This was the man who, on Wednesday, March 22nd, 
astonished the audience at St. George’s Hall by 
appearing on the stage when his humorous sketch 
was called for and making the following statement :— 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am unable to give you my usual 
entertainment this afternoon, The fact is, I have recently been 
converted to God through the agency of the Albert Hall 
Mission, and I feel that my life must be spent not in amusing 
people who are, many of them, on the road to Eternal destruc- 
tion, but in the service of the Saviour who died for me. 
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I went to see him at his home to hear from his own 
ips how it cameabout. He came into the room with 
his Bible in his hand and began the interview by 
asking me to join him in “a word of prayer.” He 
prayed that I might be saved from printing anything 
in the interview that might do harm or misrepresent 
anything. And I assured him that as he should see a 
proof, which he could cut about as he pleased, he 
might consider his prayer answered to that extent. 

I asked him as to his religious antecedents. 

He said that his mother had been a devout Christian, 
and that he had a sister equally fervent in piety who 
lived in a mission in a slum in London and spent her 
life in good works. As for himself, although he had 
been the child of many prayers, he never seemed to 
have acquired more religion than sufficed to make 
him uncomfortable. He had long ago given up 
attendance at religious services, and although he had 
never taken to drinking, gambling, 
‘or any of the more scarlet sins, he 
lived a purely worldly life in the 
midst of worldly folk, and made a 
very good living by making people 
laugh. 

“T was wretched,” he said. “As 
the years passed I seemed to get 
worse and worse. Nothing interested 
me. I felt miserable. I had heard 
my mother talk about the peace and 
joy she experienced. I did not 
believe it. It seemed to me there 
was no such thing as happiness in 
the world. I did not associate this 
misery with any particular sense of 
sinfulness. It was only an over- 
powering sense of how weary, flat, 
stale and unprofitable was every- 
thing. Amusements did not amuse 
me. I, who amused every- 
body, could not amuse myself. I 
was sick of everything, sick of my- 
self, sick of my profession, sick of life.” 

*“ And now?” I asked, 

“T am a new man,” he said. “I feel like laughing 
all the day. My friends are all wondering at the 
change in my looks. I am as if I were in a new 
world,” 

“Tell me how it came about. 

the Mission ?” 
_ “My only feeling towards the Mission when it 
came was that if they filled the Albert Hall every 
night, it would be bad for my business. It struck me 
as a marvellous thing that they should venture such a 
big affair as to take the Albert Hall for two months, 
and I spoke about it in that sense to my friends. 
But that. was all. Why I ever crossed the door 
looked like mere chance. Of course, it was not 
chance. But it looked like it.” 

‘What led you there?” 

“T had failed to get a free seat in the King’s 
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What took you to 
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Theatre, Hammersmith, on Friday afternoon. I had 
been playing billiards just before then with a friend. 
He paid, and went into the theatre. I rather resented 
not being passed in on my card, and came away, 
Having the afternoon on my hands, as the ’bus passed 
the Albert Hall, the thought struck me that I might 
as well look in and see what it was like.” 

“ And it impressed you?” 

“No, not much at first; I thought Alexander's 
management of the singing was rather clap-trap. 
Mind,” he added anxiously, “I don’t think so now—- 
that was before I was converted. Now I think no 
end of his singing, and the lilt of his hymns has quit2 
banished all the light and flippant melodies from my 
memory. They used to goon in my head all the 
time. But the ‘Glory Song’ has got rid of all that.” 

“ Did anything touch you?” 

“Yes, Dr. Torrey’s address. was so plain, so 
clear, so sensible. He spoke of 
Christ as the Saviour and stay of the 
weaker brethren. And as he spoke 
I felt that I was one of the weak 
ones. ButI did not surrender when 
the meeting broke up; I did not 
stay behind. I got upand went out, 
feeling that I was rejecting salvation 
—that it might never return to me. 
But I went out. I felt it was no 
use ; I could not lead the life.” 

“* What changed your mind ?” 

“Dr. Torrey’s tractate entitled 
‘God’s Alternative.’ My sister 
received it one night outside the 
Albert Hall, and she put it so that 
I could see it. I sat down and 
read it. It touched me deeply. - It 
is a plain, quiet, but terrible mar- 
shalling of texts from God’s Word 
as to the day of judgment and the 
fate of the ungodly. And as 
I read it I was overwhelmed. 
There seemed nothing before me but a dread 
looking forward to of judgment to come.. I 
went down to my friends’ house, as usual, to spend 
the Sunday afternoon. I said, producing the tract, 
‘I want to read one of Dr. Torrey’s sermons to. you 
after the children have gone to bed.’ So that night I 
read it aloud, in silence broken only by my choking as 
I read, for the lump would rise in my throat. . How- 
ever, I got through. Then I said to my friend, ‘It is 
very terrible.’ And he said, ‘It is.’ ‘And every 
word of it is God’s truth,’ I said. ‘1 believe it,’ said 
my friend. ‘Then what are we going to do ‘about 
it?’ I asked. ‘I don’t know,’ he said; ‘we can’t 
lead the life.’ .‘ No,’ I replied, ‘we cannot lead the 
life.’ And we were silent for atime. . ‘ Oh,’ I said, 

‘if we could but accept this great salvation!’ .‘ If I 
did,’ said my friend, ‘I feel I ought to go and shout 
it out in the pubs I frequent, but I can’t. No, I can’t 
lead the life, so it is no use.’ I came away, and then, 
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despite of all that I said, quietly by myself I decided 
for Christ. Yes, I did; how it was I don’t exactly 
know, but I said to Him, I was willing to give up 
everything, to abandon my profession, to change my 
life, to be anything or do anything if only He would 
take me. My mind was made up, and from that 
moment I was a converted man.” 

“Did you go to the Albert Hall next day?” 

“ Next morning I went to my sister at the little 
mission she has in the slums. I told her I had given 
my heart to God. I did not come to her about that. 
It was done. But what next? And then she and I 
and her lady fellow-worker fell on our knees and 
asked Him to guide us. Then we went to the Word, 
and there we found, as if it were a message direct to 
me: ‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
‘Jesus, and shalt believe, in thine heart, that God hath 
zaised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.’ 
I had believed. I had not confessed with my mouth. 
So I went to the Albert Hall and made public con- 
fession.” 

“ But what about your profession ? ” 

“T had to give it up. I never had a moment's 
‘doubt about that. As for my future, that I did not 
worry about. I thought if I trusted God He would 
mot see me stranded, but would provide for me some- 
chow. But I did not think much about that. I wrote 
to the Rainbow’s Concert Agency, saying, ‘God has 
«converted me at the Mission, and I feel I cannot go on 
-with my professional life, which is so contrary to Him.’ 

“ Are you sure you were right ?” 

“ Quite sure. Many Christians have asked why I 
‘should not keep on my innocent, clean, amusing 
entertainment. But I could not. How could I make 
ypeople laugh whose immortal souls were in danger of 
Hell? Besides, one of my songs ridiculed the 
‘parsons.” 

* You could have cut that if you felt it wrong?” 

“No. It was not that song only. It was the 
whole thing—amusing people when I ought to be 
itrying to get them to accept Christ. And as for my 
entertainment being so innocent, it was a half-way 
fhouse to the theatre, and that , 

“ You object to the theatre, then?” 

“ Absolutely. How can it be otherwise? But I was 
‘sick of playing the fool in order to make people laugh. 
I broke with all that. I have left billiards and 
‘smoking and drinking, and all the things I thought I 
mever could give up. I’ve left them all, and I never 

~‘was so happy in my life.” 

“What did the agent think of you?” 

“ He was very kind and sympathetic. He asked 
me to personally explain to his audience why 
I could not fulfil my engagement on that occasion. 
‘That very afternoon one lady was brought to 
the Saviour, and it was the beginning of the salva- 
tion of many immortal souls. To my very great 
surprise Mr. Sydow offered me the use of St. George’s 
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Hall free for a Sunday service, and at night through 
the week. I refused his offer of vocalists. I would 
have no ungodly singing. I would take no money, 
make no charge for admission. He might take a 
collection if he liked for the expenses. I would have 
nothing to do with it.” 

“ And how did it go off?” 

“The Hall was crowded long before three, and 
thousands stood outside in the street from three to 
five, and when the meeting was over those outside 
insisted upon my holding another meeting. There 
were again thousands who could not get in at eight 
o'clock. Every service there were souls who came 
out for Christ, and many more were saved during the 
weekly services. It is wonderful to me. I am but a 
babe in Christ. A hall was provided for me not by 
the saints, but by the ungodly, and I have been 
compelled to tell the story of my conversion over and 
over and over again.” 

“T see you carry your Bible about with you?” 

“Certainly. It is like the colours of a soldier or 
the uniform of the Salvation Army. It shows where 
I stand. It appeals for the saved. It challenges the 
derision of the unbeliever. Wherever it goes it opens 
up a way for me to deliver my message, to seek for 
souls.” 

* And your message ?” 

“For God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son that whoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. That He 
came to save sinners, as He has saved me. If you 
only knew what a dreary horror of an existence it was 
I was leading before I came to Christ. And now, 
oh! I cannot tell you how changed everything is. 
If anyone had told me that I could feel as happy 
as I do to-day, I should have laughed at them.” 

“ And your future ?” 

“TI know nothing about that. It is not in my 
hands. He who has saved me will lead me. And 
where He leads I will follow. But I do not expect 
to have a grand time just now. Christians must now 
‘go forth, therefore, unto Him without the camp, 
bearing His reproach.’ Yet, as sure as I stand before 
you, the time is coming to this earth when it will be 
the most fashionable and popular thing to be a 
Christian. When? Listen. I believe in the coming 
of our Lord to reign in this world. Read,” said he, 
turning over the pages of his Bible. “Is it not 
written :— 

‘“« ¢ For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with peace : 
the mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into sing- 
ing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. Instead 
of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier 
shall come up the myrtle tree: and it shall be to the Lord for 
a name for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.’” 

If half a dozen men as well known in London as 
Quenton Ashlyn were to experience such a revolu- 
tionary transformation from boredom to joy, from 
misery to peace, and were to proclaim it as earnestly, 
the whole city would be shaken with a new realising 
sense of the miracle of the Word. 











LEADING ARTICLES 


THE MEDITATIONS OF JOHN MORLEY. 
On ProcGREss, SOCIALISM, DEMOCRACY, ETC. 

“THESE meditative musings of a reviewer” is the 
happy phrase by which Mr, Morley describes the 
charming discursive essay which he has contributed 
to the Mineteenth Century on Mr. Hobson’s book. 
This time he has made the book a starting-point for 
his leisurely saunter round his library, and we have 
as the result a philosophic discourse upon many 
themes, illustrated by many extracts from many books. 
It is as entertaining, suggestive, almost as bewildering, 
as one of Emerson’s essays. 


THE ESSENTIAL FAITH OF LIBERALISM, 


After some preliminary disquisition upon Democracy 
and Liberalism, Mr. Morley says :— 

If we were asked what is the animating faith not only of 
political Liberalism all over the civilised world to-day, but also 
of hosts of men and women who could not tell us of what 
school they are, the answer would be that what guides, inspires, 
and sustains modern democracy is conviction of upward and 
onward progress in the destinies of mankind. It is startling to 
think how new is this conviction ; to how many of the world’s 
master-minds what to us is the most familiar and most fortifying 
of all great commonplaces was unknown. Scouring a library, 
you come across a little handful of fugitive and dubious 
sentences in writers of ancient and medizeval time. Bacon’s saying, 
also to be found a long time earlier in Esdras, about antiquity 
of time being the world’s youth, was, as everybody knows, a 
pregnant hint, but it hardly announced the gospel of progress as 
now held by-most English-speaking persons. Modern belief in 
human progress had no place among ideals even in the eighteenth 
century, if we take Voltaire, Montesquieu, Diderot for their 
exponents ; and Rousseau actually thought the history of civilisa- 
tion a record of the fall of man. Turgot, followed by his faith- 
ful disciple Condorcet, first brought into full light as a governing 
law of human things the idea of social progress, moral progress, 
progress in manners and institutions, It was events, as is their 
wont, that ripened the abstract doctrine into an active moral 
force. 

Define it as we may, faith in Progress has been the main- 
spring of Liberalism in all its schools and branches. To think 
of Progress asa certainty of social destiny, as the benignant 
outcome of some eternal cosmic law, has been indeed a leading 
Liberal superstition —the most splendid and animated of super- 
Stitions, if we will, yet a superstition after all, It often deepens 
into a kind of fatalism, radiant, confident, and infinitely hopeful, 
yet fatalism still, and, like fatalism in all its other forms, 
fraught with inevitable peril, first to the effective sense of 
individual responsibility, and then to the successful working of 
principles and institutions of which that responsibility is the 
vital sap. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

This general belief in progress found its first com- 
manding expression in the American Declaration of 
Independence. Mr. Morley says :— 

It is circumstance that inspires, selects, and moulds the 
thought. The commanding novelty in 1776 was the transforma- 
tion of general thought into a particular polity; of theoretic 
constructions into a working system. Republic became a con- 
secrated and symbolic ensign, carried with torches and flags 
among the nations. To-day it is hard to imagine any rational 
standar.. that would not make the American Revolution—an 
insurrection of thirteen little colonies with a population of three 
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millions scattered among savages in a distant wilderness— a 
mightier event in many of its aspects and its effects upon the 
great wide future of the world, than the volcanic convulsion in 
France in 1789 and onwards, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 
English Liberalism begot the American Declaration 
of Independence, and the American Declaration o! 


Independence begat in its turn the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man :— 


When the declaration of the Rights of Man sprang into 
flame, it became the beacon-light of continental Liberalism ii 
Europe. No set of propositions framed by human ingenuity 
and zeal have ever let loose more swollen floods of sophism, 
fallacy, cant, and rant than all this. Yet let us not mistake 
The American and French declarations held saving doctrine, 
vital truths, and quickening fundamentals. Party names fade, 
forms of words grow hollow, the letter kills ; what was true in 
the spirit lived on, for the world’s circumstance needed anc 
demanded it. 


SOCIALISM. 


Mr. Morley has much to say upon the Socialistic 
movement which succeeded to the enthusiasm for 
nationality, as that in its turn had superseded the 
earlier enthusiasm for equality. He says :— 


Socialism, like the other great single names for complex 
things with which we have been dealing, stands for a wide 
diversity of doctrine and purpose. But the best definition 
seems to be that ‘‘in general it has for its end the destruction 
of inequalities in social condition by an economic transforma- 
tion.” The gradual smoothing of revolutionary Socialism into 
what has been called electoral or Parliamentary Socialism may 
have chilled the old high ardour of an earlier apostolate. Yet 
the central aim and principle abide—subordination of individua} 
energy and freedom, not merely to social ends, but to more o1 
less rigorous social direction, ‘This marks a vast difference, and 
is the dividing line. 

The liberal and democratic elements are gradually left out ox 
thrust into obscurity, the free spontaneous moral forces are pooh- 
poohed, and all the interest is concentrated on the machinery hy 
which life is to be organised. Everything is to fall into the 
hands of an Expert, who will sit in an office and direct the 
course of the world. A harder, more unsympathetic, more 
mechanical conception of society has seldom been devised. 

SACRIFICE, THE LAW OF SOCIETY. 

I have not room to quote many of the luminous 
observations of. Mr. Morley, such, for instance, as 
this :— 

One clause in any definition of advance in civilisation might 
be that progress lies in the constant increase in the number of 
things wanted, in the number of those who want them, and the 
greater worry if the things wanted are not got. 

But I must find space for this passage, with which 
I conclude my notice of an article which everyone 
should read and ponder :— 

Selfish and interested individualism has been truly called non- 
historic. Sacrifice has been the law—sacrifice for creeds, for 
churches, for dynasties, for kings, for adored teachers, for native 
land. In England and America to-day the kind of devotion 
that once inspired followers of Stuarts, Bourbons, Bonapartes, 
marks a nobler and a deeper passion for the self-governing 
Commonwealth, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOW TO BECOME A GOOD SPEAKER. 
By Mr. Winston CuHuRCHILL, M.P. 

Mr. Herpert VIVIAN contributes to the Pai? Mall 

Magazine for April a very interesting account of his 
talks with Mr. Winston Churchill. He calls his 
paper a Johnsonian Appreciation. Why, it does not 
exactly appear, although he concludes it with 
the following extraordinary sentence :—“ My only 
regret about him (Churchill) is that Disraeli did not 
live to be his Boswell.” He prefixes to his paper the 
following quotation :— 
_ Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people ; because, in the 
first place, I don’t like to think myself growing oid. In the 
next place, young acquaintances must last longest, if they do 
last ; and then, sir, young men have more virtue than old men ; 
they have more generous sentiments in every respect. I love 
the young dogs of this age ; they have more wit and humour and 
knowledge of life than we had.—Dr. JOHNSON, 

Mr. Vivian is a prodigious admirer of the Member 
for Oldham. He declares “it is no exaggeration to 
say that since Mr. Gladstone, perhaps even since 
Mr. Pitt, there has been no more thorough parlia- 
mentarian.” He went to see him in order to seek his 
advice and help in order to make his way into Parlia- 
ment as an independent candidate who hoped to 
support his policy. Mr. Winston Churchill gave him 
some very sound advice about the art of public speak- 
ing, and the way to get the ear of the House of 
Commons. He told Mr. Vivian :— 

The House of Commons is the great leveller. To win its 
heart may not require the highest attainments or the noblest 
enthusiasms, but it pricks every bubble, it shatters every sham. 
The way to get on there is not to be a great orator, who has at 
his command those glowing periods which the populace can 
never resist. Indeed, the most successful demagogues have 
often proved the most abject failures when they rose to address 
Mr, Speaker. The only short cut to the ear of the House is 
sober common sense, a businesslike way of saying the right 
thing at the right moment, and a resolute avoidance of claptrap 
or gush. There is nothing the House likes so much as to be 
amused. So long as you give it something fresh and unusual, it 
is always satisfied, 

Iie then went on to give Mr. Vivian the best of 
advice as to how to learn to speak. He said :— 

Get among the people as much as you can; they are in 
themselves a liberal education. You will find them kinder, 
more generous, more natural, more tolerant, and on the whole 
far quicker in their powers of observation, than those who lead 
a lazy life. You must expect a certain amount of rough and- 
tumble, not only in their manners, but in their ideas. Yet 
when you come to understand them you cannot help liking 
them, and you cannot help trusting them. Make a great 
number of speeches. Never mind if only a score of persons 
are present. Treat each of them as though he were a mis- 
sionary, to whom you were delivering a message which he 
should go forth and preach. You have no idea how large a 

“number may be affected by the impressions you convey to a few. 
Also, if you are a good observer, you will Jearn as much 
by your speeches as you can hope to teach. Watch men’s 
faces, and endeavour to realise how much and how. little they 
understand, what amuses and interests them, what moves them 
to enthusiasm, and what leaves them listless or unmoved. Little 
meetings are the best practice of all, for they are the most diffi- 
cult to wake up. Besides which, each affords you an entirely 
different audience, so that you may permit yourself to repeat the 
same speech over and over again, modifying and improving it 
as you go along. Do not deliver ambitious orations, full of 
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epigrams, redolent of midnight oil, when twenty or thirty are 
gathered together without any reporters, Above all, do nothing 
rash. If you have urpopular opinions on topics of no immediate 
importance, nothing is gained and a great deal may be lost by 
thrusting your private judgment down unwilling throats. Be 
perfectly frank, but talk to people about what they want to 
know. After all, there are certain great issues before the 
country, and your business is to unite as many voters as possible 
on those issues. Your opponents will be quick enough to start 
any questions which are likely to provoke «iscord. RKemembe 
that you cannot afford to throw away a single vote. 

But we must not exaggerate the importance of our ephemera, 
utterances. When I first began to make speeches I was in a 
fever lest someone should haul me over the coals for a verbal or 
trivial contradiction. Then I soon found that the greater part 
of a speech goes in at one ear and comes out at the other. You 
can always silence a questioner, though it be only by a bad joke. 
Life would be too short if we had to set so rigid a watch upon 
our lips as all that. Besides which, if we were always calculat- 
ing and hesitating over the precise effect, the painful consistency 
of every sentence, we should cease to be natural and spontaneous 
and therefore convincing. Never take yourself more seriously 
than other people. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, in this last particular, does 
not practise what he preaches. I conclude with one 
remark made by Mr. Churchill when talking to Mr. 
Vivian on the Terrace :— 

His eyes wandered away to the throng of tea-drinkers that 
stretched away in a variegated blur. ‘If I had my way,” said 
he, ‘‘I would abolish all this nonsense. The House of Commons 
should be a place of business, not a place of entertainment. 
Many members make this the one resort for their hospitality— 
Tea on the Terrace !” 


THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Mr. IAN MALCOLM contributes to the April Pad? 
Mall Magazine a short sketch of the Leader of the 
Opposition as seen from the Government Benches. 
He compares Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as a 
leader to Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt, 
and says Sir Henry has had more patience than 
Mr. Gladstone would have had in similar circum- 
stances, and that he has extracted the sting from the 
scorpions which Sir William used to chastise offenders. 
Mr. Malco!m thinks the Liberal leader loses much as 
a debater from his slavish use of notes, but he has 
other oratorical powers of great value. Mr. Malcolm 
writes :— 

He ranks easily first upon occasions when formal speeches are 
necessary : ceremonial discourses wherein the chief topic is 
either sympathy or congratulation. At such moments the deli- 
cacy of his touch and the charm of his speech are unsurpassed by 
any other member of the present House of Commons. Then 
again, in ‘‘statement ’—that is, in his presentation of a case— 
he is unimpeachable. I speak, of course, from my recollection 
of him when he was in office, some ten years ago. But then his 
marshalling of facts was admirably lucid. 

He is to be envied his gift of felicitous phrasing, born of an 
intimate knowledge of the French and English languages and so 
delightfully reminiscent of the days when Scotland and France 
were closely connected. Apropos: we were all proud who heard, 
and I am sure our French colleagues will not easily forget, the 
French speech with which Sir Henry charmed the assembled 
company on the historic evening in 1903, when the members of 
the British and French Parliaments dined together at West- 
minster. It was too simple a speech to have been a four de force ; 
too sincere for a sheer effort of memory: it was the happiest 
combination of a cultured head and a Scottish gentleman’s heart. 
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MAXIM GORKY. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH INTERVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly for April publishes a very interest- 
ing paper by R. L., entitled “ Maxim Gorky and the 
Russian Revolt.” The writer met the Russian novelist 
after his release from the fortress in St. Petersburg. 
He says that he is very unlike the flighty, irresponsible 
figure that looms so grostesquely in the imagination 
of Europe. He says :— 

Gorky’s physical type is maligned by most of the photographs 
published. In these photographs he looks nervous, anzmic, 
hunted, sentimental. The Maxim Gorky whom I left a week 
ago among the evergreen woods of Bilderlinghof, on the 
Baltic coast, is a tall, straight, deep-chested, large-boned 
man who towered like a giant over the squat Germans and 
stunted Lettish peasants who are now struggling for racial 
dominion on the Livonian coast. In features, he is as far 
removed from the refined, weak-faced intelligents as from 
the submissive, apathetic muzhik. The forehead is broad, fur- 
rowed deeply when he talks, and surmounted by a mop of dark 
hair ; the eyes grey, serene, slightly defiant ; the nose big, not 
unlike Tolstoy’s, but even more shapeless ; the mouth big, some- 
what grim ; and the jaw, now fringed with a scanty red-brown 
beard grown in gaol, square, massive, and resolute. You feel 
at once that this is a self-possessed, masterful man, a man in 
whom character is even more remarkable than intellect. 

In his conversation he spoke cautiously, weighing 
every word, and revealing, by h‘s conversation, the 
real moderation and dignity of his character. He is 
a strong individualist, and is very far from being the 
champion of barbarism. He only made two observa- 
tions that indicated a belief that anti-Social or bar- 
baric instincts were anything but unnatural, and a 
peril to mankind :— ° 

The first of these remarks was that “the vagabond instinct is 
strong in all Russians” ; the second, that ‘* modern society is 
beginning to decay. It is tired, outworn, conscious of its 
insufficiency. Like the later Roman Empire, it needs new 
blood—a barbarian irruption.” Having affirmed these two 
propositions, each outside the domain of polemics, Gorky 
appeared a man of modern, progressive, cultivated sympathies, 
passionately devoted to advancement, and enthusiastic in eulogy 
of those nations which in civilisation and citizenship have led the 
van. He has, indeed, never been out of Russia, and speaks no 
foreign language. But his survey of the comparative cultural 
condition of Russia’s numberless races showed how his sym- 
pathies lie. 

His chief hostility to the existing system lies in his 
conviction that under the present system progress, 
culture, and national unity are impossible :— 

The Government’s worst offznce was that it was an enemy of 
civilisation, not that it was harsh and tyrannical. Indeed, Gorky 
seemed to have little hope for the redemption of Russia by any 
mild and benevolent system of rule. ‘I have seen too much,” 
he said, ‘‘and lived through too much to think that love 
between men as brothers can be relied upon as a basis for a 
reformed society. But each man must respect humanity.” All, 
therefore, he demanded from the Russian or any other Govern- 
ment was that it should respect human personality, and that it 
should not shackle the progressive instincts natural in all men. 

Although he could only read Russian, he has read 
in Russian translation as much English literature as 
nine out of ten educated Englishmen. When he was 
a cabin-boy aged fifteen on a Volga steamer he read 
“The Tempest” and “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and was immensely impressed by them :— 

But, as he loved the literature of England as a whole for its 
sanity and joyousness, he rejected everything tinged with 
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asceticism or puritan restriction of human joy. Thus he could 
not appreciate Dante, or even Milton, though his failure to 
understand the English poet he attributed partly to the badne-s 
of the Russian translation. Admiring both, he compared Shelley 
to the vari-coloured, glittering Alps, and Byron to the menacinz 
Caucasus. For Bret Harte, for Mr. Kipling, and—amonz 
humorists—for Mark Twain he expressed unbounded love. But 
he could not understand the later Kipling, and denounced the 
excesses of Imperialism, whether British, American, or Russian, 
with vigorous contempt. ‘‘ The national ideal,” he said, ‘‘ shoul: 
be to be strong, not to be perpetually proving one’s self strong. 
Strength is shown in restraint.” For revealed religion, and i: 
particular for the religion of States and established churches, hv 
had no respect. 


As to the present situation, he regards the mass o! 
educated Russians as “ hunch-back souls ” who— 


Join an incurable nervous decrepitude with a complication o: 
other moral and spiritual ailments enough to turn Russia—wer: 
it not lucky enough to possess an unnumbered multitude of non- 
intelligents—into an Empire peopled entirely by lunatics, 


R. L. says :-— 


The longer-headed intelligents do not want revolution 
Gorky himself expressed to me his forebodings on that score 
He predicted bloodshed, and outrage grim and shameful, 
followed by national disunion and _ military despotism 
‘*France,” were his words, ‘‘produced one Napoleon; wi 
might have the misfortune to produce twenty.” As I pointed 
out last month, these apprehensions are not confined to on 
man. Only the irresponsible ‘‘intelligents ” desire the over- 
throwal of Autocracy coute gue coute, and these only becaus: 
they fail to realise that the first price paid will be the trampling 
of their own class under the feet of demagogues and butchers. 





THE LAW DEALINGS OF RAILWAYS. 

In the Windsor Mr. Charles Grinling writes on 
“ Railways and the Law,” and incidentally indicates 
his hereditary connection ‘with the railways concern- 
ing which he has written so well. His father, he says, 
was for long an official of the Great Northern Railway 
Company, and engaged in bringing to light a notorious 
fraud by which the company was robbed of £200,000. 
He says that most of the principal companies of the 
United Kingdom have set up their own legal depart- 
ments, which hold much the same relation to the 
general administration as do the departments of the 
accountant, engineer, surveyor, etc. A few, notably 
the Midland, continue to employ outside firms, After 
recounting the legal processes through which Bills 
must be piloted before and after and during the 
Parliamentary passage, Mr. Grinling touches on the 
litigation in which the companies are often engaged. 
He mentions that every large railway keeps a staff 
of detectives, whose services are requisitioned to 
shadow individuals who are suspected of having 
made bogus claims. One claim, which was not 
bogus, is recorded. A Peruvian mummy _ was 
despatched for a Belgian museum. ‘The. railway 
officials took it for a corpse. The police were called 
in, and an inquest was held. The jury returned a 
verdict in accordance with the evidence, but added a 
rider that “the occurrence did not point to any 
recent crime having been committed in this country.” 
The scientific lady who had sent the mummy sued 
the company for damage to her treasure trove, and 
obtained a small sum, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


DREAMS OF THE WORLD’S PEACE, 
By Mr. H. G. WeELts AND SENATOR WOLCOTT. 


In the Fortnightly Review for April Mr. H. G., 
Wells brings to a close his paper on “A Modern 
Utopia.” He says :— 

In spite of all the pageant of modern war, synthesis is in 
the trend of the world. To aid and develop it could be made 
the open and secure policy of any great modern empire now. 
Modern war, modern international hostility, is, I believe, pos- 
sible only through the stupid illiteracy of the mass of men and 
the conceit and intellectual indolence of rulers and those who 
feed the public mind. Were the will of the mass of men lit 
and conscious, I am firmly convinced it would now burn 
steadily for synthesis and peace. 

It would be so easy to bring about a world peace within a few 
decades was there but the will for it among men. ‘The great 
empires that exist need but a little speech and frankness one with 
another. Within, the riddles of social order are already half 
solved in books and thought, there are the common people and 
the subject peoples to be educated and drilled, to be led to a 
common speech and a common literature, to be assimilated and 
made citizens; without, there is the possibility of treaties. 
Why, for example, should Britain and France, or either and 
the United States, or Sweden and Norway, or Holland, or 
Denmark, or Italy, fight any more for ever? And if there 
is no reason, how foolish and dangerous it is still to sustain 
linguistic differences and custom houses, and all sorts of 
foolish and irritating distinctions between their citizens, 
Why should not all these people agree to teach some 
common language, French, for example, in their common 
schools, or to teach each other’s languages reciprocally? Why 
should they not aim at a common literature, and bring their 
various common laws, their marriage laws, and so on, into 
uniformity ? Why should they not work for a uniform minimum 
of labour conditions through all their communities ? Why, then, 
should they not—except in the interests of a few rascal pluto- 
crats—trade freely and exchange their citizenship freely through- 
out their common boundaries? No doubt there are difficulties 
to be found, but they are quite finite difficulties, What is there 
to prevent a parallel] movement of all the civilised Powers in the 
world towards a common ideal and assimilation? Stupidity, 
nothing but stupidity, a stupid brute jealousy, aimless and 
unjustifiable. 

The National Review for April prints a letter from 
a friend of the late Senator Wolcott, in which he 
suggests the Federation of America and Britain. He 
says :— 

To commemorate the splendid success of the Washington- 
Hamilton experiment, Wolcott talked of the possibility of 
establishing within our two great communities a Federal League 
—an association outside politics, but which would recruit itself 
to enormous dimensions by the enrolment of those who would 
secure peace and goodwill through the expansion of the Federal 
principle. The Irish difficulty, which he ever regarded as such 
a menace to good relations and good politics equally here and 
in Great Britain, would, he thought, disappear if public 
opinion, instructed by inter-Federal discussion and litera- 
ture, were to discover that Ireland demanded something 
more than the ‘*State Right.” She is entitled to the State 
Right of a Federal unit; but she would have no sympathiser 
On this continent, he held, did she demand the right to secede. 
He thought that some such league of Federals, interchanging 
visits and securing speeches from the best men of all parties, 
would do more to inform and harmonise public opinion in the 
two bodies politic than could be effected in any other way. 
Our two communities, if once convinced that the growth of the 
Federal principle points the road to the kingdom of peace, 
would, if acting in concert and yet with no formal or 
‘entangling alliance,” be not twice, but ten times more 
powerful in international diplomacy than either the one or 
the other acting singly. 
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Wolcott thought that the initiative should be with America— 
with some group of distinguished Americans ; that the platform 
should be prepared here and sent over. My friend having repre- 
sented in the Senate Colorado—a State where women exercise 
the franchise—disapproved woman's suffrage ; but he thought 
that women might do almost the more valuable share of the work 
of a Federal League such as that which he foreshadowed. I feel 
that in this imperfect sketch of an idea there is the last will and 
testament of one who greatly loved England and all England 
stands for; he loved her indeed hardly less than he loved his 
own country. 


THE PUBLIC AS SEEN FROM THE STAGE. 

Miss GERTRUDE KINGSTON prints in the ineteenth 
Century the paper on “The Public as Seen From the 
Stage,” which she read before the O.P. Club. I am 
glad to find myself in hearty agreement with much 


that she says :— 

The fact of the matter is that in England the public do not or 
will not take the stage seriously. They will sof regard it 
earnestly as a means of education, as a temple for the worship 
of art, as a platform for the airing of social evils. Why do we 
of all nations refuse to regard the theatre as a vehicle for 
instruction? Why will we not allow to the stage the dignity of 
the reformer ? 

There can be only one explanation—that the British public 
is still clogged and fettered by the fanatical puritanism of past 
centuries ; that at heart it despises what it consents to be 
amused at, and is half ashamed of what has become almost a 
necessity to it. 

The Englishman goes to the theatre to be amused—not to 
learn, not to observe, not to be interested, but to be amused ; 
and when a people takes a thing lightly, it has at heart a 
contempt for it. That the English stage is still suffering from 
the broad-arrow of condemnation stamped on it by the Puritans 
of the Commonwealth is apparent every day. 

The Nonconformist element is one of the strongest factors in 
English politics. It is also the drag on the wheel of our upward 
progress towards beauty and truth in art 

That is foolish, but pardonable. She does not 
see what is clear enough to others, that it is in the 
restoration of Puritanism to the Theatre that the 


only hope lies for the ideal for which she pleads. 





Mrs. Will Crooks. 

As “ The Working Wife of a Working M.P.,” there 
is an interesting interview with Mrs. Will Crooks in the 
Young Woman for February. As long as she can 
remember, we are told, Mrs. Will Crooks has been a 
worker. When still at school, she was “ mother’s 
help” in the literal sense of the word ; later on she 
became, a domestic servant, from which she rose to be 
housekeeper in a West End household in London ; 
then she was nurse in the Poplar Infirmary, and finally 
she became the wife of Mr. Will Crooks :— 

She is a woman whose appearance tells her character—homely, 
sensible, large-hearted, sensitive to all suffering and distress, a 
motherly woman with a quick sympathy—and so she plays the 
part of friend in need to any of her neighbours who want help and 
sympathy, and does much to make Poplar tolerable. 

She does all her own work, as she cannot afford a 
servant. Asked what she thought of the House of 
Commons, she was outspoken enough to say “Not 
much. ‘Too much said, too little done, especially for 
people like those who live in Poplar.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 
An OFFICIAL VIEW OF THEIR RELATIONS, 


THE substance of Mr. J. L. Bashford’s important 
article in the Monthly Review is that when a terrible 
German bogey is dressed up and presented to the 
British public as harbouring all manner of evil designs, 
it is to take no notice, but rather turn to recent official 
utterances in Germany itself, and to the many other 
signs indicated by Mr. Bashford of a feeling in 
Germany towards Eng'and which is anything but 
unreasonable or hostile. 


MR. LEE’S INDISCRETIONS. 


Mr. Bashford reminds us of the exaggerated import- 
ance attached by the less well-informed in Germany 
to Mr. A. H. Lee’s recent utterances, which, in 
Germany, would certainly have brought about a 
reprimand which would compel him to retire. He 
quotes an extremely interesting document sent to him 
by “one of the chief officials of the Berlin Foreign 
Office,” according to which there are in Germany three 
sections of public opinion specially affected by the 
news of Mr. Lee’s indiscretions—the general public ; 
the enthusiasts for an increase of the fleet, the Flotten 
Verein ; and official circles :— 


With the general public the prevailing feeling was one of 
irritated astonishment. People said to themselves that they had 
been led to understand that the efforts made during the last few 
months on both sides to dissipate old misunderstandings and to 
smooth the way for restoring former friendly relations had been 
successful. Why, then, this sudden check ? In Germany these 
efforts had met with universal approval, because, despite frictions 
of various kinds, the national instinct of Germany always slides 
back to the conviction that Germans and Englishmen are linked 
together by more natural and consequently by closer ties than those 
that could possibly subsist between Germany and the Latin or the 
Slav peoples. Herein old recollections of former centuries always 
play a part. Amongst the country people, for example, you 
will find an instinctive readiness to believe that some day or 
other the French and the Germans will have to fight out the'r 
differences again ; and in the eastern provinces you will see 
there is also a feeling, though a less pronounced one, of the 
possibility of Germans crossing weapons with their Muscovite 
neighbours. On the other hand, you will not observe anywhere 
amongst the country folk of Germany a shadow of a disposition 
to admit that it will ever be necessary to conduct hostilities 
against England. 


WHAT THE NAVY ENTHUSIASTS WANT, 


To this passage Mr. Bashford reverts, insisting on 
its absolutely faithful portrayal of the general state of 
German public opinion. Political circles, his corre- 
spondent continues, were glad to find that among the 
masses the Lee incident passed off “ without leaving 
.any deep-rooted traces of irritation.” 

The navy enthusiasts, the Flotten Verein, on the 
contrary, mean to profit by Mr. Lee’s speech to the 
very utmost. “ Mr. Lee furnished wonderful weapons 
that fell into their laps unsought and unexpectedly ” ; 
but even they do not think about an aggressive 
fleet :— 

Mr. Lee’s speech will henceforth be a standing source of 


argument for purposes of agitation, and the English may be 
quite certain that, as often as they see it cited in the Press as a 
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warning for the increase of the German fleet, it will be the 
Flotten Verein that has instigated the quotation. 

As to official circles, “even before Mr. Lee’s volun- 
tary explanation came, there was no sign of alarm.’ 
The correspondent positively assures Mr. Bashford 
that Mr. Lee’s speech will have no practical influence 
on the active naval policy of the German Govern- 
ment :— 

The German Government only intends to continue in the sam« 
path as regards its naval programme that was traced out from the 
very beginning—namely, the creation of a fleet for defensive 
purposes and for the protection of German trade abroad ; a fleet 
that will be adequate for the requirements of Germany, but at 
the same time will be a source of menace to no other country 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Bashford expects that he and his correspondent 
are preaching to deaf ears, but he preaches notwith- 
standing. 


ANGLO-GERMAN ENTENTE CORDIALE, 


As another proof of the beginning of an Anglo- 
German entente cordiale, which is what it all amounts 
to, he lays stress on the fact that— 


the merchants and manufacturers of the German Empire—the 
men on whom the welfare and prosperity of the working classes 
as well as their own depend, the men who are the backbone of 
the practical intelligence, the power and wealth of the Empire 
—have at length stepped forward from their reserve and have 
given a demonstrative denial to the wild falsehoods about deep- 
rooted Teuton hostility to England and the English that have 
been current in Britain, and have been misleading the British 
public for the last few years. 


At the same time he admits that Germans must try 
to see the British point of view. They must remember 
how generously German competitors and colonists 
have always been treated by Britain, and try to 
reciprocate. 


COMRADES NAVAL AND COMMERCIAL, 


Mr. Bashford quotes yet another important docu- 
ment from “one of the highest naval officials in 
Berlin,” scouting the idea of Germany’s aggressive 
designs on Britain having anything to do with her 
naval policy :— 

We German naval officers (said this official) have met and 
associated with British naval officers all over the world. We 
look upon .be latter as our comrades far excellence; we get on 
with them better than with the naval officers of any other 
country. It is an outrage to declare that the aim and object of 
German naval policy is to fight the British navy, and to say they 
aim at defeating it is too stupid for consideration. 

Your people have a very false idea of our Emperor if they 
attribute to him sinister aims of this kind. We should be 
setting ourselves an impossible task, and wantonly risking our 
own position in the world, 


Referring to Sir Thomas Barclay’s recent visit to 
Berlin, Mr. Bashford concludes that if it did nothing 
else— 


It has at least demonstrated beyond the power of denial the 
ponderous fact that the manufacturers and merchants of Ger- 
many have unanimously declared at their this year’s meeting in 
Berlin that they have no sympathy whatever with those who 
foment enmity between Germany and England, and that they 
desire to see the two countries living on amicable terms whilst 
ee their competitive struggle in their respective fields of 
abour. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


IF EMPERORS WERE ALL STRIPPED NAKED. 
Mark Twatn’s LATEST. 

TAKING as his text a newspaper yarn to the effect 
that Nicholas II. is accustomed to spend an hour 
after taking his bath before he resumes his clothes, 
Mark Twain contributes to the JVorth American 
Review for March an imaginary soliloquy by the 
Tsar upon the philosophy of clothes and the lawful- 
ness of assassination. 

ALL POWER RESIDES IN 


Mark Twain makes the Tsar say :— 

There is no power without clothes. It is the power that 
governs the human race. Strip its chief to the skin, and no 
State could be governed; naked officials could exercise no 
authority ; they would look (and be) like everybody else—com- 
monplace, inconsequential, A policeman in plain clothes is one 
man ; in his uniform he is ten. Clothes and title are the most 
potent thing, the most formidable influence, in the earth. They 
move the human race to willing and spontaneous respect for the 
judge, the general, the admiral, the bishop, the ambassador, the 
frivolous earl, the idiot duke, the sultan, the king, the emperor. 
No great title is efficient without clothes to support it. In 
naked tribes of savages the kings wear some kind of rag or 
decoration which they make sacred to themselves and allow no 
one else to wear. 

“KILLING NO MURDER”— 


The American humourist then proceeds to make 
the Tsar justify his own assassination in this fashion. 
Speaking of the Romanoff dynasty, he says :— 

We do as we please ; we have done as we pleased for centuries. 
Our common trade has been crime, our common pastime murder, 
our common beverage blood—the blood of the nation. Upon 
our heads lie millions of murders. Yet the pious moralist says 
it is a crime to assassinate us. We and our uncles are a family 
of cobras set over a hundred and forty million rabbits, whom we 
torture and murder and feed upon all our days ; yet the moralist 
urges that to kill us is a crime, not a duty. 

It is not for me to say it aloud, but to one on the inside—like 
me—this is naively funny ; on its face, illogical, Our Family 
is above all law ; there is no law that can reach us, restrain us, 
protect the people from us. Therefore, we are outlaws. Outlaws 
are a proper mark for any one’s bullet. 


CLOTHES 


—AND NO REFORM WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 

As for the objection of the moralist that nothing 
politically valuable was ever yet achieved by violence, 
Mark Twain makes the Tsar reply :— 

There is no Romanoff of learning and experience but would 
reverse the maxim, and say : ** Nothing politically valuable was 
ever yet achieved except by violence.” The moralist realises 
that to-day, for the first time in our history, my throne is in real 
peril, and the nation waking up from its immemorial slave- 
lethargy ; but he does not perceive that four deeds of violence 
are the reason for it : the assassination of the Finland Constitu- 
tion by my hand; the slaughter, by revolutionary assassins, of 
Bobrikoff and Plehve; and my massacre of the unoffending 
innocents the other day. But the blood that flows in my veins 
—blood informed, trained, educated by its grim _heredities, 


* blood alert by its traditions, blood which has been to school 


four hundred years in the veins of professional assassins, my 
predecessors—z¢ perceives, z# understands! Those four deeds 
have set up a commotion in the inert and muddy deeps of the 
national heart such as no moral suasion could have accom- 
plished. 

Mark Twain does not appear at his best in this 
incursion into an unfamiliar region, where the pro- 
blems confronting ruler and people are too grim to 
be solved by a humourist with the best of intentions. 
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THE TIBERIUS GRACCHUS OF OUR TIME. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN A. NEW LIGHT. 

A VERY ingenious and entertaining parallel is drawn 
by Mr. C. S. Dana in the Worth American Review 
for March, between Tiberius Gracchus and ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt. Mr. Dana says :— 

There is a close resemblance between the ancient Tiberius and 
the modern Theodore. Tiberius was of noble, Treodore of 
gentle, birth. Both had in youth all the advantages that wealth 
and refined surroundings offer. Both developed a highly moral 
character. Both received an excellent degree of cducation. 
Both at an early age began to show an interest in public affairs. 
Both became thoroughly familiar with the history of their 
respective countries, and each, apparently, was convinced that a 
great and important task lay before him. In the methods by 
which each approached his task and, to a certain extent, in the 
tasks themselves, there is much similarity. Though related by 
birth and by marriage to people who are sometimes rather 
snobbishly called ‘‘ the better classes,” and associated with them 
in childhood and young manhood, both Tiberius and Theodore 
became essentially champions of the people and, later in life, 
antagonised—Tiberius very bitterly, and Theodore as yet only 
mildly—some of the more prosperous persons of their day and 
generation, 

Nor does the parallel end here. Tiberius, as well as Theo- 
dore, saw something of military life. Tiberius assisted in 
storming Carthage ; Theodore assisted in storming Santiago, or, 
at least, in attacking some of the heights surrounding the Cuban 
city. Tiberius lent his aid in destroying the Carthaginian 
power; Theodore lent his aid in bringing to an end the Spanish 
power in the Western Hemisphere. Though their military 
experience was brief, it was creditable, for each gave evidence 
of courage and patriotism. The qualities which each might have 
shown to better advantage in the field, if a wider opportunity 
had been afforded to him, were shown in civil life. Roosevelt, 
like Gracchus, is a man of rare boldness and undoubted courage. 
He is also energetic, aggressive, persistent, determined. His 
honesty, like that of Tiberius, is of the rugged sort that knows 
no taint of suspicion and permits no compromise with laggar.‘s 
or evil-doers. 

But of course the vital point of the comparison is 
the fact that both are chiefly conspicuous because of 
their defence of the rights of the masses against the 


power of the capitalist. Mr. Dana says :— 

It can hardly be denied that the trust magnates of the present 
day and the great Roman landholders in the days of Tiberius 
resemble each other somewhat in their relation to their respective 
communities, as do the small competitors of the trusts and the 
small farmers of those ancient times; and that the third party 
to the controversy, the general public, suffers now as it did then 
from the depredations of the wealthy and the consequent losses 
of the less fortunate. A problem, therefore, confronts Roosevelt, 
just as a problem confronted Gracchus. 

It is to ‘‘ the trust question” that Mr. Roosevelt will doubt- 
less direct his best efforts, just as Gracchus directed his best 
efforts to the land question. That he has abandoned his idea 
of curbing the trusts, those who know Mr. Roosevelt are as 
little inclined to believe as those who knew Tiberius would 
have been inclined to believe that he would desist from his 
purpose of curbing the Roman landholders. 

In joining issue with the trust magnates, President Roosevelt 
will have the advantage, over Tiberius Gracchus, of dealing with 
men who are not as yet entrenched behind the prestige of cen- 
turies. He will have the disadvantage of dealing with men of 
vastly greater wealth, and hardly less power, than those who 
confronted Tiberius two thousand years ago. 


Mr. Dana omits to mention, possibly out of 
regard for President Roosevelt’s feelings, that Tiberius 
Gracchus in the end lost his life in a conflict with the 
Senate, which in Rome, as in Washington, was the 
citadel of the capitalist. 








THE GREATEST BATTLE IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Bird's-eye View of the Battle of Mukden. 


The main positions of the Japanese and Russian forces are shown as they appeared at the opening and middle stages of 


the contest for the capital of Manchuria. During the last days of February the centre of the Russian army rested on the 
Sha-ho ; its right wing extended to the village of Changtan. The left wing of the Russian army, under Linievitch, extended: 
north-east to Erdagau, among the more mountainous region of the battlefield, which measured some 120 miles across. 
The first offensive movement began with the attack upon Tsing-ho-cheng and the Taling. The seizure of this pass 
had drawn Kuropatkin’s attention to his left, and while thus engaged Nogi passed round to the south of Changtan and 
occupied Sinminting. By March 6th the Russian right had been forced back parallel to the railway as shown above. Kuroki 
had advanced along the Pensihu-Fushun road, defeating Linievitch at Erdagau. On the Japanese extreme right a force 
deployed through the mountains, capturing Yingpan. Kuroki advanced towards Fushun, and Nogi managed to throw a force 
across the railway to Tieh-ling ; the Russian centre was therefore forced into a disastrous retreat from the Sha-ho. The 


mores lost 175,000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; and the Japanese losses were probably 75,000 in killed and 
wounded. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
FRANCE AND HER MILLIONS. 
4 “How to Save Our Nine Thousand Million 
Francs” is the title of an article contributed to Za 
| Revue of March 1sth by “ A Friend of the Alliance.” 
The writer describes France as being in the position 
of one who allows her fiancé, before the solemn act of 
marriage, to take possession of her dowry. Before 
receiving satisfactory proof of the real sentiments of 
her august ally, France has imprudently lent her all her 

















Father Gapon. 


money. How much does the loan amount to? It 
would be difficult to say precisely, for in her capacity 
of generous lover, unable to reckon the amount, 


f France has given whatever Russia has asked. Here 
e: France seems to have lost all notion of foresight. 
; Frem the financial point of view she is still in the 
; honeymoon, and there has been absolutely no restraint 
! | put on the emigration of the French public fortune. 
‘| France, moreover, in addition to making large 
4 1 advances to Russia, has saved and maintained the 
; credit of her ally. 

RUSSIA’S BORROWINGS. 





In October, 1904, Russia’s debt to France was 
said to amount to twelve thousand million francs, but 
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in 1897 it was estimated to have reached eleven 
thousand millions, and certain economists have gone 
so far as to put the amount at fourteen or fifteen 
thousand millions of francs, ‘The writer, however, is 
willing to take as the debt the minimum of nine 
thousand million francs (about £375,000,000), 
which is the sum acknowledged by the official repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Treasury at the beginning 
of 1904. 
FRANCE’S RISKS. 

What, then, are the contingencies which France has 
to fear? And what are the duties which she owes to 
her ally? 

The public debt of Russia, according to the writer, 
surpasses the public debts of Prussia and all the 
German States put together. It has risen from 4,423 
million roubles in 1889 to 6,644 million roubles in 
1903, during fourteen years of peace. There are 
other liabilities besides, such as the railway guarantees 
of the Treasury,- etc. 

It must be borne in mind that all the money 
borrowed from France has been spent on useless 
armaments or unproductive industries. When we 
reflect on the sacrifices of every kind which the war 
will necessitate, it is easy to understand that the 
material position of the Russian Empire will be 
defective for many a year. 

The Russian people recognise the folly of continu- 
ing the war with Japan, and Russia can only look to 
France for more money; but in making further 
loans France will not only risk losing these, but the 
previous loans as well. 

Another risk is the varying value of the rouble. 
Again, the State Bank of Russia, unlike those of 
France, England or Germany, is not independent of 
the Government. There is indeed little serious 
financial control in Russia. The writer quotes official 
figures which were published to show that while the 
Russian expenditure increased in 1904, the receipts 
had gone up in like proportion ; but the writer main- 
tains that on closer examination of this budget it was 
found that the sum borrowed from France in 1904 
figured in the receipts. 

Apart from material interests, France must not 
forget her moral interests. Seeing that the division 
between the Russian Government and the Russian 
people is so great, France ought not to aid the 
bureaucracy which oppresses and ruins the people. 
What right has France to speak of friendship or 
sympathy if by her imprudent loans she is con- 
tributing to the continuance of the war and the main- 
tenance of the autocracy ? 





THE most interesting article in the April Gir/’s Realm - 
is an interview with Mrs, E. M. Ward, the well-known 
art-teacher, by Mabel E. Moser. Mrs, Ward, who is the 
mother of “ Spy” (Mr. Leslie Ward) of Vanity Fair, has 
her studio in Chester Square. She opened her art classes 
twenty-five years ago, and she has exhibited regularly at 
the Royal Academy for thirty years. One of her pictures 
represents Mrs, Fry visiting Newgate Gaol. 
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THE DEFENCE OF INDO-CHINA. 


As a result of the present war in the Far East, France 
is getting uneasy about the defence of her colonies. 

In the Corresfondant of March toth a sailor discusses 
the question of the defence of Indo-China, France 
has been in Indo- 
China only since 
1862, says the 
writer, and yet she 
has achieved great 
things in her pos- 
sessions, Sherules 
an empire of six- 
teen million sub- 
jects, and having 
acquired such 
valuable territory 
she must take care 
to keep it. Korea 
is the real cause 
of the Russo- 
Japanese War, 
and may not Indo- 
China tempt some 
of her neighbours 














at some future 
date—the English 
of Hong Kong, 


the Americans of 
Manilla, the Ger- 
mans of  Kaio- 
Chau, and especially the Japanese? The yellow peril 
is not a vain myth. Though Germany has great 
interests in the Far East, and the Americans are 
establishing themselves in the Philippine Islands, the 
English have a large army and navy in India, and 
Japan is prepared to attack any and everyone, It 
is, therefore, England and Japan that are most to be 
feared, and as they are allies it is not impossible that 
they might be allied against the French. But in reality 
they are future rivals in Asia, and Japan would not care 
if England extended her Indian power in Asia to Indo- 
China, nor would England mind Japan establishing 
herself in Annam, or including in her orbit Burmah and 
Siam. Japan has an army and a navy superior to those 
of France in Indo-China, and the French, to prepare for 
eventualities, should keep in Indo-China an army of 
50,000 men and a navy sufficient for a possible naval war 
with England or with Japan. 

Writing in the Aevue Francaise de l Etranger et des 
Colonies for March, J. Servigny insists on the necessity 
for the proper defence of Indo-China by sea; and in 
Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales for March 16th, 
P. Aubery de Boulley has an important article on the 
Defensive Organisation of the French Colonial Empire. 
He describes the 7é/e of all the colonies in turn, and 
groups and classifies them all in accordance with their 
respective 7vé/es. Coming to Indo-China, he says this 
colony should constitute the French base of action in the 
Far East, and its military and naval defence ought to 
be thoroughly organised without delay. 


Chancellor Looko. 





“SCHOOLROOM HUMOUR” is the title of a very 
amusing collection of the unconscious witticisms of 
children, collected by the indefatigable Dr. Macnamara, 
M.P., and published by Arrowsmith. It contains 130 
pages, and there is a hearty laugh on every page. 
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MISSIONARIES AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 

In the Sunday at Home Mr. F. A. McKencie, 
special war correspondent, writes on Christianity in 
the War. He tells of Dr. Moffett and Mr. Lee, two 
American missionaries at Pingyang. When they 
started fourteen years ago, they were met by fierce 
opposition, but during the Chino-Japanese War they 
stuck by the place when it was the centre of battle, 
and the Koreans slowly realised tha! ere were two 
friends. To-day the Pingyang Church has 5,000 
communicants. Over 1,100 people were baptised 
last year. Mr. McKenzie bears striking witness to 
the overpoweringly real spiritual life of these mis- 
sionaries, their business capacity, their perpetual 
unconscious self-sacrifice. He also tells of Dr. West- 
water, a Scottish medical missionary in Liaoyang, who 
with his wife fearlessly went through the bombard- 
ment by the Japanese. They nursed the women and 
children who were injured by the Japanese fire. He 
adds that he met a number of Christian converts in 
the Japanese army, most of them young officers of a 
very high intellectual type. One of them present at 
a Shinto funeral said, “‘Shintoism has ceased to have 
any spiritual meaning for our people. Ten years 
hence, twenty years hence, when the Japanese army 
assembles at such a time, the Cross will be uplifted.” 





























The Engineer-in-Chief of the Simplon Tunnel and his 
First Lieutenant in Workaday Dress. 
(Baron Hugo von Kager, the one on the right, controls the fortunes of the 


tunnel from the Swiss side of the range. He was born at Bozen, while Mr. 
Herman Haeussler hails from Stuttgart.) 
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THE RUSSIAN A FEMININE NATION. 

AN experience of many years has led the writer of an 
article in the Monthly, Dr. Rappoport, to sum up the 
Russian character as essentially feminine. When it 
is added that the doctor is clearly not one of those 
who believe in the intellectual (or other) equality of 
man and woman, the full trend of his article may be 
better realised. Nevertheless, he qualifies a none too 
favourable estimate by saying :— 

The Russian seems to be in a state of becoming and crystal- 
lisation. Being a young people, there is as yet no fixity, no 
permanent, fundamental trait in the Russian. The inequality 
and inconstancy, the vagueness and chaos, are fundamental traits 
of the national soul and character which neither time nor his- 
torical events ever obliterate. The Russian nation has a fixed 
character and is perfectly constant in itsinconstancy. If it were 
permitted to ascribe sex to races as well as to individuals, I 
would say that psychologically the Russians are a feminine race. 

Woman, according to Dr. Rappoport, is highly 
imitative and assimilative; much more adaptable 
than man, more submissive to customs and prejudices, 
more constant in her sentiments, and more conserva- 
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tive in opinion. She is misoneistic—v.e., opposed to 
everything new, revolutionary, and progressive. 
so the Russian :— 

He is outwardly imitative and assimilative, but fundamentally 
misoneistic and conservative ; he is inert, indolent, indifferent, 
insensible and submissive. Fatalism and gregariousness, absence 
of individualism and personality, of initiative and individual 
genius, a lack of originality, of a sense of personal responsibility 
and independence of judgment, constitute the fundamental 
psychological traits of the Russian. 

Nearly all the defects, and even the apparent qualities of the 
Russian, are the result of that small quantity of self-sufficiency 
and self-reliance which he possesses, of his 
character, and his continual search for somebody upon whom 
he can cast his responsibilities, The Russian is thus elastic 
and changeable in his humour. He is at times melancholy, 
and at times of exuberant gaiety. Although he is hospitabie, 
sociable, and familiar, one cannot rely upon his promise. His 
will-power being weak, he is impressionable and enthusiastic ; 
this enthusiasm, however, which travellers have so often noticed, 
is very superficial and soon cools down. Concentration of the 
energetic faculties and active opposition are traits generally 
foreign to the Russian. 

His very insensibility and resignation are only 
additional results of his weak submissiveness. He is 
resigned because he is passive, and he is passive 
because he has not strength of character, not “ grit” 
enough to be impassive. His very indifference to 
death is only another sign of his weakness. In any 
other country Kuropatkin’s continued defeats and 
the unjust government would have brought about a 
military and general revolution. The Russian, how- 
ever, merely says, “‘ Nitshevo” (Never mind !) 

Yet another trait of the Russian is his religiosity. 
* Paris never goes to bed, and Moscow never ceases 
to pray.” Yet this very religiosity has nothing to 
do with real religion, “Christianity has not yet 
penetrated the Russian masses ” :— 

Russian authors themselves go so far as to deny the Russian 
religious sentiment. In spite of external devotion, of pilgrim- 
ages, holy images, miracle-working, crowds flocking to churches, 
candles given to patron saints, holy bones of saints dug up and 
worshipped by Tsar and peasant, there is no religious faith in 
Russia, External devotion does not necessarily suppose real 
religious sentiment. 
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The very smallness of Russian statistics of crimi- 
nality, which are considerably less than those of many 
countries in Western Europe, are not allowed by 
Dr. Rappoport to be due to any superior moral sense, 
but merely to “that lack of self-sufficiency and self- 
reliance, to the absence of personal responsibility and 
energy” already referred to—to femininity, in fact, 
implying no necessary moral superiority whatever. 
The Russian, like a woman, is not less inclined to 
commit crimes, but lacks even the backbone necessary 
to do so. Weakness, eternal weakness ! 

THE SECRET OF THE JAPANESE ARMY. 

In C. B. Fry's Magazine, Mr. F. A. McKenzie 
writes on the above subject. “ The Japanese soldiers,” 
he asserts, “ are the cleanest-living and the most sober 
of any I have known.” 

They have no camp followers, they take very little drink ; 
their diet is simplicity itself; their one luxury is the incessant 
smoking of cheap cigarettes. 

The Japanese Soldier is not a vegetarian, as many suppose, 
His main article of diet is rice, but to this he adds, as part of 
his regular rations, pickles, dried fish, and tinned meat. 

The Government, it seems, has tried its best to 
promote meat-eating among the soldiers, but appa- 
rently it is not very easy work. The first note of the 
Japanese army is work. “ Men are trained high.” 
In peace time instruction begins at six a.m., lasting 
till eleven ; then rest and dinner, then four more hours 
of work. The military lectures, especially on sanitary 
matters, tactics, and patriotism, continue whenever 
the men are resting, even in campaign times, The 
Jiu-jitsu, which the Londoner learns in six lessons, 
more or less, the Japanese learns in half a lifetime. 
Avoidance of luxury is a point of honour :— 

All know the story about General Nogi, who when during 
the China War he was presented with a costly cloak, sold it for 
the benefit of the sick, declaring that he had one cloak already, 
and there were many soldiers without any. An officer would 
consider himself disgraced if he took into the field elaborate 
food or over-abundant clothing. 

As a result of this avoidance of luxury, the foreign 
attachés sent to join Kuroki’s army suffered consider- 
ably. Being the guests of the nation, they could take 
nothing with them, and the Japanese fare given to 
them, ample for a Japanese, was semi-starvation for 
the Europeans :— 

I shall never forget the contempt, on one occasion, of one 
Japanese officer for a meal I was eating. We had just entered 
Antung, and I had established myself in the courtyard of a 
temple. I made ready the first good meal I had had for some 
days. My ‘‘number one” boy baked some bread in a frying 
pan, we opened a tin of meat and a tin of butter, then we made 
some tea—milkless and sugarless; and we were happy. A 
Japanese officer, a friend of my own, looked in on me, and I 
invited him,to share my meal. ‘‘ How can you take all that 
trouble over food ?” he asked wonderingly. ‘* Come and look 
at my meal.” He took me to a room near by, and showed me 
the dish of rice, the portion of seaweed, and the little kettle of 
boiling water for tea, which his servant had prepared. He did 
not understand that what rice was to him bread was to me. 

Yet Mr. McKenzie does not think the Japanese are 
in any way an ideal race for us to copy. “In many 
essential points . . . they need to go long and earnestly 
to school with the West.” 
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THE REVIEW 


GERMANY’S DESIGNS IN THE: FAR EAST. 
A FRENCH VIEW. 

In the Correspondant of March roth André 
Chéradame has an article on Germany, Russia ahd 
the Far East. What the writer seeks to prove may 
thus be stated :— 

Russia believes, and believes rightly, that England and the 
adherents of Lord Curzon have made it their business to bring 
about the Russo-Japanese War. At the same time Russia quite 
overlooks the policy of Germany, which for the last twenty-five 
years has been systematically directed to the definite object of 
getting Russia entangled in the affairs of the Far East, 


BISMARCK AND HIS DISCIPLE. 


The game of Germany, played with so much skill 
and discretion, which M. Chéradame refers to, is none 
other than that inaugurated by Bismarck. On many 
occasions the Iron Chancellor is said to have shown a 
passionate desire to oust Russia from all participation 
in European affairs, and give her the fullest liberty of 
action in Asia. To his friends at St. Petersburg he is 
reported to have said: “ Russia has nothing to do 
with the West ; her mission is in Asia, for there she 
represents civilisation.” 

In 1880, during the most acute period of the nego- 
tiations between Russia and China respecting Kouldja 
and the Ili territory, the action of the German 
Minister, M. de Brandt, the writer explains, affords 
the most conclusive proof that at that time the Chan- 
cellor of William I. was manceuvring to entangle 
Russia in the Far East. M. de Brandt, who has 
taken so active a part in the affairs of Eastern Asia, 
and has done so much to introduce Germany into 
Chinese waters, was a disciple and admirer of Bis- 
marck, 

In proof of his assertions, M. Chéradame proceeds 
to quote from the political correspondence of the 
minister of one of the great Western Powers at Pekin, 
then quite unknown to the public. When the Russo- 
Chinese conflict was at its height, and war was 
threatening, the diplomatist, whose name is withheld, 
wrote in effect to his Government in the summer of 
1880 :— 

Not only did M. de Brandt advise all the Christian Powers to 
agree simultaneously to crush China and each seize what was 
most expedient, but he endeavoured to push matters to the 
worst by exalting the advantages of a war between Russia and 
China. 

My recent conversations with my colleague, M. de Brandt, 
confirm me in the idea that encouragements to carry out such a 
strange policy must have been given by the Cabinet of Berlin to 
that of St. Petersburg. As soon as the war should have broken 
out, M. de Brandt made no mystery of the intention of his 
Government to lay hands on any well-chosen position, whence 
the Navy of Germany could usefully second the operations of 
her commerce or the action of her diplomacy at Pekin. 


GERMANY’ TWO-FACED POLICY TOWARDS RUSSIA. 

Again, early in 1881, the Western diplomatist 
pointed out that while M. de Brandt was driving 
Russia to war, Germany was supplying arms to the 
Celestial Empire. He wrote :— 


I learn that 100,000 Mauser rifles have been sold by German 
merchants, and that over 20,000 have already been delivered. Jt 
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might be of use to send these particulars to St. Petersburg, if 
only to enlighten the Government of the Tsar as to the views 
which inspire German policy in the presence of the difficulties 
pending between Russia and China. If there should result 
therefrom a little lukewarmness in the relations of the daily 
intimacy here taken by M. de Brandt and M. Koyander, the 
Russian chargé @ affaires, we should doubtless have no reason 
regret it, and the cause of peace would have nothing to 
ose, 

It is not surprising that M. de Brandt was very 
dissatisfied with the final arrangement concluded at 
St. Petersburg. The diplomatist is convinced that 
M. de Brandt earnestly desired war, and believed it 
would be long and costly to Russia while advan- 
tageous to Germany. Yet everything indicates that 
at St. Petersburg no one doubted the sincerity of his 
sympathy with M. Koyander. Likewise it is inad- 
missible that M. de Brandt should have deceived his 
Government ; therefore he was the agent of a two 
faced policy towards Russia. 

The next instance of German policy in China cited 
by M. Chéradame is the Kiao-Chau affair. Here h« 
shows that in 1891 Germany was entertaining secre‘ 
plans with regard to it. 


GERMANY AND THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


Lastly, M. Chéradame deals with the Russo- 
Japanese War. He thinks that Germany desired war, 
but hopes Russia will win, for a victorious Russia or 
the Pacific is expected to be as profitable to Germany 
as the power of the Tsar in Europe is disadvan- 
tageous. On the other hand, if Russia does not ge‘ 
Korea, and if she must abandon Southern Manchuric 
to the Mikado, Germany will become the first enemy 
of Japan. 

Russia, embroiled in the affairs of the Tar East 
will leave the Balkan Peninsula, Constantinople, anc. 
Turkey in Asia almost free to German influence 
Even if Russia triumphs, it is certain that for many 
years she cannot be an “offensive” military danger 
to Germany, and thus the military power of Germany 
in the Old World will be almost doubled without a 
farthing’s extra expense for armaments. 

Germany seems to know how to deceive Russia, 
and Russia has always defended herself badly against 
her patient and tenacious German adversary. 





President Roosevelt’s Reading. 

THE Century, with the help of one of the President’s 
personal acquaintances, presents a pretty full list of 
the President’s reading for two years, up to 1903. It 
is an extraordinary list, occupying three closely set 
columns of the magazine. It includes works belonging 
to all regions of literature, from the most ancient to. 
the most modern. Asked how it is he managed to do 
it, the writer says that the President has by nature or 
practice the faculty of extremely rapid reading. He 
also never wastes a moment, at home or on his journeys. 
He has an eager mind, wide sympathies, and is full 
of wholesome curiosity ; “a man of letters in love 
with life.” ‘ 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEws. 


COMPARATIVE NATIONAL FINANCE. 
From _a paper by Mr. Arthur Harris in the World's 
Work and Play, on “The Purses of Nations,” some 
figures may be culled and put into tabular and “globu- 


lar” form :— 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 


£ 
Russia. 4 291,000,000 
United Kingdom 179,750,000 
France 142,609,000 
United States 129, 500,000 
German Empire. 115,132,000 
Austria-Hungary II 1,203,000 


Next to these giant spendthrifts comes Italy, with 
an annual expenditure of 469,861,000. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


France. 1,172, 360,009 
Russia . 656,574,009 
Great Britain 638,919,000 
Austria-Hungary . 590,944,000 
Italy ‘ 510, 501,000 
Spain . 387,000,000 
Argentina 183,575,000 
Portugal 177,192,000 
Turkey 170,000,000 
German Empire ‘ ; P 143,799,000 
PROPORTION OF DEBT TO CAPITAL, 


The proportion which the public debt bears to the 
estimated national capital is set forth thus :— 
Spain and Portugal ° . - 29 percent. 


Russia . ° ; : : ae a 
Austria-Hungary . ; : oe ‘ 
Frarce . , P ; « SO es 
Holland and Belgium ‘ . 6 <a 
German Empire . A x eS a 
United States : j : s @ a 
United Kingdom . P 24 ie 
Norway and Sweden , ‘ ~~ s i 





Facts about Marriage. 

In “Our Accounts with Life” the Worlds Work 
and Play gives the following statistics concerning 
marriage :— 

The declining popularity of marriage is less serious than the 
declining popularity of babies. During the years 1893-1902 
the average number of marriages in England and Wales annually 
was 15°7 of the population. The rate for 1903 was only ‘I 
per 1,000 fewer, the total number being 261,103. It is 
interesting to note that the proportion of marriages in the 
Established Church was 10 per 1,000 fewer than in the previous 
year. On the other hand, there was an increase in the propor- 
tion of marriages in Nonconformist churches, and of civil 
marriages in registrars’ offices. The proportion of Roman 
Catholic marriages was the same as in 1902, while the propor- 
tion of Jewish marriages (64 per cent. of which took place in 
the three districts of London City, Whitechapel, and Mile End 
Old Town), which had steadily increased for many years, 
_showed a slight decrease in 1903. Of every 1,000 marriages 
“651 took place in Established churches, 130 in Nonconformist 
churches, and 4t in Roman Catholic churches ; ‘4 in Quakers’ 
meeting houses, and 170 at Registrars’ offices. Of every 1,000 
men who married 912 were bachelors ; of every 1,000 women 
934 were spinsters. The proportions of remarriages, both for 
widowers and widows, were the lowest on record. In fourteen 
cases divorced men married divorced women. The number of 
minprs who married in 1903 touched the lowest point for over 
fifty years. Only 46 in every 1,000 of the husbands, and 153 
in every 1,000 of the wives, were minors. 
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WHY WASTE PRISON LABOUR ? 

In the long inventory of the wasted wealth of King 
Demos might be entered the waste of labour that goes 
on in our penal establishments. Mr. H. J. B. Mont- 
gomery, who has served for three years in Parkhurst 
Convict Prison in the Isle of Wight, contributes a 
paper to the World's Work and Play on the waste of 
labour in our convict prisons. He says the most 
difficult problem in every gaol is how to find work for 
the inmates, and most prisoners pass their sentences 


attempting to make their work last out. Hard 
labour and penal servitude are inappropriate 
terms. The ordinary prisoner nowadays spends 


most of his sentence loafing. Of the seven hundred 
inmates of Parkhurst not 1o per cent. earn 
sufficient to pay for their food, and not five per cent. 
ever do a fair day’s work. ‘There is practically no 
work for prisoners to do. He says that there is half 
an acre at Parkhurst kept fallow in order to provide 
weeds. Prisoners are to weed the plot of ground, 
but not to pull up the roots, and then as soon as they 
have finished, a fresh crop having grown up in the 
interval, they begin again at the other end. He 
reckons that the imperfect weeding of this half-acre 
costs somewhere about £700 a year. Some fifty or 
sixty prisoners are employed in dragging carts about, 
while horses, which are kept and only occasionally 
used, are being taken out for exercise to prevent them 
suffering in health. Interested tradesmen raise a 
clamour against prisoners doing anything that can be 
sold in outside markets, or even that the interested 
tradesmen can themselves supply to the prison. Mr. 
Montgomery says :— 

Suppose a manufacturing firm were handed over such an 
establishment as Parkhurst Convict Pr‘son, and informed that 
on condition of paying the prison staff, clothing and feeding the 
prisoners, and providing for the prison up-keep, they might have 
the services gratuitously of the seven hundred inmates, does any 
one suppose the firm would show a heavy loss on their year’s 
working? Of course, they would run such a place on very 
different lines to those that at present obtain. They would most 
certainly refrain from putting square men in round holes, and 
they would organise the whole place on a business footing. 
There does not appear to me any insuperable reason why a 
Government department should not do likewise. 

There is ample scope for retrenchment in H.M. convict 
prisons. They ought to be at least self-supporting, and there is 
no reason save official stupidity why a number of able-bodied 
men, dieted on coarse food, and arrayed in coarse clothing, 
should cost about four shillings a day for their maintenance and 
custody. The reorganisation of labour in convict prisons would 
at once reduce expenditure and render those establishments more 
repulsive to the larrikin and loafer than is at present the case. 
If each able-bodied convict were employed at least eight hours a 
day on remunerative labour, the estimates for the convict prison 
service would very soon show a material diminution. 

He urges that one of the results of this reorganisation 
might be the teaching of useful trades to prisoners 
who possessed none. 





THE April number of the World and His Wife is 
full of very light reading, fiction, and short articles, 
both well illustrated. Topical articles are on that April 
flower the daffodil, and on the time-honoured custom of 
giving Easter eggs. 
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AUSTRIAN KAISER, PRESENT AND PRESUMPTIVE. 
By Dr. M. BAuMFELD. 


IN the American Review of Reviews, Dr. M. Baumfeld, 
an American correspondent of the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, discusses the crisis in Austria-Hungary. His 
description of the Emperor is worth quoting :— 

Constitutional in the best sense of the word, it is ultimately 
his will by which the empire is governed. It can be stated that 
his ministers have become accustomed to be freely subservient to 
his will in the most difficult situations. This naturally arises 
from two facts. First, there is his experience of nearly sixty 
years as monarch, an experience which only a fool would under- 
value. To be an excellent monarch it is not absolutely necessary to 
be an ingenious statesman. The art of government can be learned, 
as can any other, by anyone with but mediocre endowments. 
There is, however, this distinction, that, with the undeniably 
business-like turn which this art to-day has taken, experience is an 
unsurpassable teacher, No wonder, therefore, that even self-con- 
scious ministers do not hesitate to acknowledge the infinite 
superiority of this monarch, who represents so important an epoch 
in history as regards his broad-featured power of perception and 
his acuteness of grasp in difficult situations, Equipped with a 
marvellous memory, always accustomed to be ruler not only in 
word but in action, familiar with the smallest, most obscure 
details ‘of the governmental machinery whose secrets are being 
carefully guarded in the state archives, Francis Joseph must, 
beyond a doubt, be characterised as one of the best and most 
reliable connoisseurs of the intricate conditions of his empire. 

His absolutely impersonal sense of justice, the honest good 
will which he so uniformly bestows upon his subjects, however, 
are of even greater importance than this experience. Possibly 
it is the emperor alone who, throughout the entire years of his 
rule, has inwardly clung to the idea of a just distribution of 
power to all the component nations thereto entitled. If, out of 
the present crises, the idea of a settlement, which even to-day 
cannot be considered improbable, between nation and nation 
and not between politician and politician, should prove itself a 
successful expedient, it may positively be stated that, with it, 
Francis Joseph’s fundamental idea of government will celebrate 
its greatest triumph. For, judging from his entire character, he 
is mediator for the empire, an honest arbitrator in the highest 
sense of the word. 


THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE, 


The death of the Crown Prince Rudolph and the 
morganatic love-marriage of the now presumptive 
heir, Archduke Ferdinand, have increased the diffi- 
culties of the situation. The Archduke’s wife, 
Princess Hohenberg, is a woman whose ambition is 
said to b2 centred on the crown “to which she can 
never attain.” It is claimed that it was solely by her 
political cleverness that she captured her husband, 
for she has few physical attractions to boast of. The 
Archduke himself takes his position seriously :— 


He endeavoured, with admirable ardour, to make up all that 
had been neglected in his education in preparation for the 
highest dignity. In his riper years he became an industrious, 
serious student, who, in a comparatively short time, had per- 
fectly mastered different foreign languages, all laws and political 
sciences, and those higher diplomatic questions which are indis- 
pensable to a modern monarch. Persons who have come near 
to him as instructors have repeatedly spoken to me of his intel- 
ligence, his power of perception, but also of his stubbornness of 
personal opinion, his ambition, his strong, quick temperament. 
He will most certainly be an unrelenting hater, and a man 
who will be most careful not to relinquish one particle of his 
lawful rights. The same opinion I have heard from experienced 
generals, who relate with astonishment that, as a soldier, 
Francis Ferdinand stands much above the average, but that 
even in that capacity his impetuosity causes him to be absolutely 
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unrestrainable, In a word, the development of this generally 
underrated man into a strong personality is to-day universally 
acknowledged. But think of the problems which will confront 
him when he ascends the throne ! 

The writer goes on to insist that Hungary demands 
national independence, not separation. The economic 
relations of Austria and Hungary are such as to make 
some sort of compromise on the lines of the existing 
Ausgleich inevitable, even were that Ausgleich 
repealed. The monarchy will not break up. 


SOME PLUMS OF AUTHORSHIP. 
In the Worlds Work and Play Mr. Percy Cross 


Standing writes on “Commerce in Literature and 
Music.” Some of his statements may be quoted as 
to the prizes won in the literary contest. Sir Walter 
Scott earned about £80,000 by his pen. Wilkie 
Collins received £3,000 for “No Name.” Miss 
Bronté received £5,000 for more than one of her 
novels ; George Eliot £7,000 for “ Romola.” Mrs. 
Humphry Ward is said to have received £10,000 
for a particularly famous work. Lord Roberts was 
paid £10,000 for his “ Forty-one Years of a Soldier’s 
Life.” Mr. John Morley received £10,000 for his 
“Life of Gladstone.” The late Sir H. M. Stanley 
received a like sum for the story of his African 
adventures. Marie Corelli received £1,000 for 
“ Ziska.” Mr. Hall Caine is said to have amassed 
£100,000 by the literary and dramatic rights of “The 
Christian.” Mr, Wilson Barrett received for the 
novel alone of “The Sign of the Cross” £5,000, 
Any one of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ dramatic 
successes may have exceeded £10,000. ‘The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray” produced on its first 
London run a net profit of £20,000. 


—_— 


Toothpowder versus Gunpowder. 


THERE is a very amusing article in the Fortnightly 
for April by Mrs. John Lane, bearing the above title. 
Mrs, Lane maintains that in the political economy of 
nations the tooth-brush is of much more importance 
than the sword, and toothpowder is infinitely more 
important than gunpowder. The decay of teeth is 
the gauge of national decadence. The Americans are 
far more alive to the importance of good teeth than 
the English. Mrs. Lane says :— 


Therefore when I see so many people here who have bad 
teeth—which, to say the least, is a blemish—it is a prophecy 
that the next generation will have even worse, which means a 
deterioration in health, therefore in intelligence and ambition, so 
that in due course England will lose her proud position as the 
greatest nation in the world, simply because England would not 
go to the dentist, which is a curious neglect for a people whose 
morning tub is much less likely to be neglected than their 
morning prayers, 

If I were one of the powers that be, I should require all Board 
Schools to furnish their pupils with tooth-brushes and tooth- 
powder, and I would open the morning session with a general 
brushing of teeth, Not only that, but I would have a dentist 
attached to each school district whose duty it would be to attend 
to the children’s teeth free of charge. 
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LEADING ARTICLES’ IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE FORWARD PARTIES OF EUROPE. 


THE Arena for March is full of interesting matter 
dealing with the progressive elements in Continental 
politics. 

THE NEW SOCIALISM. 

Mr. David Graham Phillips writes on “ The New 
School of Socialism in Europe.” The Congress of 
the International Socialist Party, which met in 1904 
at Amsterdam, reported that there were then ten 
million Socialist voters in civilised nations. In France, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, and Spain Soeialism is 
already a great political power, while in Germany it 
has more Parliamentary adherents than any other 
party, except, possibly, one. Of late, progress toward 
Socialism has been most marked in France, and this 
Mr. Phillips attributes almost altogether to the re- 
markable personality of M. Jaures :— 

Ten years ago Socialism was about as unpopular and feeble 
in France as it is in the United States to-day. An: the radical 
parts of the Socialist programme, those that are crucially 
Socialistic, are still withou: any strong support outside of the 
artisans and day-labourers—an even smaller proportion of the 
population in France than with us. But Socialism—as a phrase, 
as a name—is heard in France now with astonishing tolerance 
when we consider that the Socialist attack is upon the 
capitalistic or employing classes, and that these are the main 
classes of the French people. 

The explanation is, Jaurés. He is a Socialist—out and out, 
with voice ever lifted up against the employing classes, with 
ever fresh plans for curtailing their privileges, plans which he 
not merely talks but induces Combes and the A/oc to enact into 


law. But—Jaurés is also a shopkeeper, and a mighty successful 
one. He is a bourgeois of the bourgeoisie, a perfect type. 


And the others look at him, at his wealth, at his shops, and say 
to themselves : ‘‘ Tru2, he does talk in a very unsettling way 
sometimes, and he urges and secures many laws which operate 
against his class. But it is Ais class, after all. He is ‘ one of 
us.’ As he isa mighty shrewd fellow, he probably does these 
things to head off worse. ‘These are troublesome times, and if 
there must be a revolutionary movement, it’s a good thing to 
have a fellow like Jaures in control of it, to guide it, to save 
what he can, to keep down its lunatics.” 
SOCIALISM’S FIRST STATESMAN. 

Mr. Phillips says that while Socialism has hitherto 
had only thinkers, organisers, and orators, it has in 
M. Jaurés its first statesman. 

JAURES THE ORATOR. 


In her article describing “ A Great Radical Meeting 
in Paris,” Frances Horden Hess shows what manner of 
man M, Jaurés is :— 

As he sat in his chair, during the other addresses, he impressed 
me as distinctly theatrical ; he seemed to me to assume poses ; 
he seemed to me to make an cffort to appear interested in what 
the others were saying ; he seemed to me to be the first to lead 
applause when the others had sccred a point ; he seemed to 
me, in other words, conscious that he was in the lime-light of 
public appreciation. I said all of this to my neighbour, a 
French working-man. 

“Ah!” hesaid, ‘you misjulge him. He isa man of the 
people and for the people. He is French and you are Ameri- 
can ; you ought to understand him, but you don’t. You w#// 
when he is through speaking.” 

At this juncture he arose to speak. He did not remain behind 
the Pr:sident’s table, as the others had done, but came out to 
the front of the magnificent stage. All who had sat around him 
during the evening instinctively moved back to give more room. 
He had the full sweep of many square feet and this space he 
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utilised to its full extent as he paced back and forth in his open- 
ing. I acknowledge that I was more than ever unpleasantly 
impressed, and I settled back in my chair to listen perfunctorily. 
But not many words had fallen from the orator’s lips before I 
began to realise the man and to understand in a measure his 
power. 

M. Jaurés’s body seemed too large for his lower extremities. 
His head, larger in proportion than his body, sits on a throat 
built as a ponderous column between two massive shoulders. 
Look at his picture, and the heavy jaws show the bull-dog 
tenacity of never letting go, of keeping everlastingly at detail— 
that infinite capacity which Carlyle characterises as genius. 
Florid in complexion ; hair red-brown, flecked with grey ; eyes 
restless (as are all French eyes) but kind and at times pathetic— 
eyes magnetic as are the eyes of every leader of men; full of 
movement as every man of romance blood, yet by the very 
intensity of every motion swaying the multitude to agree with 
him in spite of themselves, Jean Jaurés won my admiration as he 
has that of everyone who comes in touch with the magic of his 
power. 

‘* The Interior and Exterior Political Life of France” was the 
thread upon which he strung pearl after pearl of oratory. As I 
have said, magnetic, earnest to a fault, he played upon the 
people’s feelings until they could restrain themselves no longer, 
and burst forth into wild applause. Over and over again did 
this occur, until it seemed that the gamut of human emotions 
had certainly spent its .orce ; but when the ‘* wee sma’ hour ” 
of one o’clock had struck, the vast army of people was loath to 
let him go. 


WANTED—INTERNATIONAL CLUBS. 
AN APPEAL BY M. MOSCHELEs. 

In Concord for March M. Felix Moscheles asks how 
it is that while there are social clubs of almost every 
kind in London, there is as yet no International Club 
for the promotion of international brotherhood. The 
object of such a Club, he says, would be “ To promote 
good feeling and to establish cordial relations between 
men and women of all nations. To study and to 
advocate the peaceful methods of settling international 
disputes.” 

The functions of this Club, which would make a 
specialty of its library, reading: room, and polyglot 
librarian, are thus defined :— 

The Club to be a rallying-place for supporters of the cause 
resident in London, in the country, or abroad. 

To bring about a closer union of all existing Peace Societies, 
and to afford opportunities of discussing work proposed and the 
best means of carrying it out. Frequent meetings to be held, 
and emergency meetings to be called for the purpose of making 
collective protests or declarations with the least possible delay. 

Receptions to be held in honour of prominent friends or of 
foreign delegations. 

Delegates to report on their return from congresses on work 
done or attempted. 

It is proposed to raise a fund of £5,000, or, failing that, to 
obtain a guarantee for the payment of the rent and taxes of suit- 
able premises for the first three years. It is believed that the 
subscriptions of members would suffice to cover other expenses, 
and that the Club would soon become entirely self-supporting. 

It is not so much a meeting-place for the members of Peace 
Societies that is needed, it is the creation of headquarters for the 
Peace Party ; social gatherings and functions held there would 
largely contribute to its consolidation. A free exchange of 
membership between the various cities would make men at home 
beyond the narrow limits of their respective countries. 

Those who sympathise with the object are invited 
to communicate with M. F. Moscheles, 80, Elm Park 
Road, Chelsea. 
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IN PRAISE OF PASSIVE RESISTERS. 
By Dr. CLirrorb. 

In the orth American Review Dr. Clifford chants 
the praises of the noble army of martyrs who are 
passively resisting the Education Act. His article, 
written chiefly for the purpose of expounding to 
Americans the mystery of the Nonconformist revolt, is 
a very vigorous exposition of the case for Passive 
Resistance. 

WHY THERE IS PASSIVE RESISTANCE, 

Dr. Clifford thus explains to the American public 
why the Nonconformists of England and Wales are 
refusing to pay the Education Rate. He says :— 

The Education Acts of 1902 and 1903 destroyed the School 
Board system of 1870, and opened the doors for the control of 
the clerics in what had been thoroughly democratic institutions ; 
they continue and — the wrongs inflicted on the teaching 
profession ; 16,000 head-masterships are closed against all but 
Anglicans, They place the sectarian schools of Anglicans and 
Catholics directly on the rates. Every citizen is forced to con- 
tribute to their up-keep ; the payment of teachers, of ‘‘ Nuns,” 
and ‘Christian Brothers,” and Anglican teachers, is derived 
from the rates and taxes, just as the payment of the police or 
of the officials of the Borough Councils, Furniture, books, 
machinery, Prayer-books, crucifixes, images, light, heat are all 
paid from the rates. The main object, and certainly the sole 
result, of these Acts was to enable Catholics and Anglicans to 
triumph over Nonconformists. 

Now, it is for that process we cannot and will not pay any rate 
whatever. We object to many of the provisions of the Educa- 
tion Acts, They are anti-democratic, unfair, unjust ; they are 
destructive of educational efficiency and social peace; but the 
one thing that has created the Passive Resistance movement is 
not the destruction of the School Board, not the loss of popular 
control, but this intrusion into the realm of conscience by the 
State. That is the prime factor in this situation. To that ‘‘ we 
will not submit,” declared Dr. Fairbairn to Mr. Balfour when 
the Bill was before the House. In short, we say with Bunyan 
to our persecutors, ‘‘ Where I cannot obey actively, there I am 
willing to lie down, and to suffer what they shall do unto me.” 
For, as Dr. John Owen says, ‘‘ Conscience is the territory or 
dominion of God in man, which He hath so reserved to Him- 
self that no human power can possibly enter into it or dispose it 
in any wise.” That is our case. Conscience must be free. 


WHO ARE THE PASSIVE RESISTERS ? 


Dr. Clifford says:—“ The Resisters belong to all 
classes and ranks. They are clergymen and ministers, 
journalists and teachers, manufacturers and magis- 
trates, Members of Parliament and candidates for 
Parliament, farmers and gardeners, aged women and 
young men.” In Wales the whole nation is up in 
arms against the Education Acts, “The antagonism 
to the invasion of conscience by Parliament is most 
resolute, determined and unsubduable.” 

: WHAT PASSIVE RESISTANCE MEANS. 

It is difficult to believe (Dr. Clifford remarks) that, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, Englishmen of high 
character and undisputable loyalty are being sent to prison for 
exactly the same reasons as those which were urged for com- 
mitting John Bunyan to Bedford Gaol ; for exposing Richard 
Baxter to the browbeating of Judge Jeffreys and a sentence of 
eighteen months’ incarceration ; and for sending George Fox to 
the noisome dungeons of Carlisle and Derby, Lancaster and 
London. Americans cannot credit it. The Colonists of 
Canada and Australia say, ‘‘ Can these things be?” and even 
Englishmen would never accept the humiliating conclusion if 
they were not confronted with the undeniable fact. 
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The fact is that nearly one hundred freemen of Eng!and, 
respectable and God-fearing citizens, have been sentenced to 
different periods of imprisonment since November, 1903. Im. ) 
prisonment is only one phase of this advancing cause ; another" 
is that of the public sale of the furniture, pictures, and books — 
of those who refuse to submit, The first sale was at Wirks. © 
worth, in Derbyshire, on June 26th, 1993; and it has been 
followed by about 1,600 more, in different towns and villages, 
all over England. ( 

More than 40,000 summonses have been sent forth by the 
overseers to compel recalcitrant ratepayers to appear before the | 
magistrates and ‘*show cause” why they will not pay. But the 7 
majority of the English magistrates are Tories and Anglicans, | 
and they have not sought to administer the law ; but, as one of | 
them said, ‘‘to make it hot” for Resisters. They have been 7 
unfair, menacing, rude, offensive and turbulent. Passion, scorn, © 
pride, bigotry, have occupied the judgment seat. 


Dr. Clifford’s article might be reprinted with 
advantage, and circulated in partibus infidelium in | 
which these magistrates abide. 


ARE MEN TOO OLD AT FORTY? 
By Mr. ANDREW LANG. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG, writing in Longmans “ At the | 
Sign of the Ship,” commenting upon Dr. Osler’s remark 
about the comparative uselessness of old men, says he 
hopes that “America will not revive the alleged 
savage habit of putting old gentlemen up trees, sing- | 
ing ‘the fruit is ripe!’ shaking the tree, and clubbing | 
the aged one when he tumbles down.” He ventures, | 


however, to question the soundness of the dictum. | 


Even in America men do good work in literature, 
science, and art after forty—Mark Twain, for instance. 
In the Old World, says Mr. Lang :— 

I fancy that Titian, at seventy, had nothing to fear from the 
competition of any of our young portrait-painters. Mr. Waits, 
in his day, was probably the best of our painters long after he 
was seventy. In poetry, Sophocles wrote the ‘* GEdipous 
Coloneus” in extreme old age, and it has for many centuries 
outlived the forgotten works of the younger dramatists who 
were carrying off the prizes in the dramatic competitions. 
Tennyson, when about eighty, wrote ‘Crossing the Bar”; 
and Pindar, when as old, wrote, I am informed, a deathless 
lyric, which, alas! I have never perused. Milton can have 
been no chicken when he finished ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” In fiction 
Scott commenced novelist after he was forty, and could have 
gone on delightfully as long as he had health. He knew too 
much of books and life to write himself out. There is a lady 
novelist among us who, though the remark is ungallant, 
certainly is not under forty, and who seems to improve in her 
art, and advance in public favour, as years roll on. 

As to science, Helmholtz, I understand, took it up when 
‘you would look at him often before you took him for a 
chicken.” Mr, Darwin was not under forty when he wrote the 
** Origin of Species.” Mr. Huxley never fell off, and Lord 
Kelvin disproves the dictum of the American philosopher. In 
history, Carlyle had well passed the fatal age when he gave 
birth to his ‘‘ Frederick the Great,” one of the most delightful 
books in the world. Horace Walpole never fell off as a letter- 
writer, though he did fall in love very late in the day ; and 
John Knox (who also fell in love) was far over forty when he 
wrote his entertaining ‘‘ History of the Reformation.” Mr. 
Froude’s writing, to the last, was exactly as good as ever; and 
so one could go on with instances to prove that there is more 
blood in the old man than our American philosopher thinks. 
Still, for novels and poetry, I do prefer the young ones, and for 
journalism of the up-to-date kind they must be excellent, older 
men being guilty of good taste, and averse from frivolous 
stupidities. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE. COURTING OF THE AMERICAN PRESS 
By EvuropEAN POTENTATES, 


THE manager of the Associated Press, Mr. Melville 
E. Stone, gives a very striking account in the Century 
of the recent development of his agency in Europe. 
The Associated Press supplies the news for seven 
hundred daily papers in all parts of the United States. 
From its beginning it had only one foreign agency, 
and that was located in London; but after the 
Spanish War of 1898, ambassadors from the Conti- 
nental nations at Washington urged that the time had 
come for the United States to look at their people 
through American eyes. They were strongly desirous 
of pleasant relations with the United States, and 
therefore they wished that the Associated Press 
should name its own competent correspondents, to 
reside in the different capitals of Europe to study 
each country as Americans. In 1902 Mr. Stone came 
over to Paris and saw M. Delcassé, and arranged 
special facilities for the transmission of messages, 
which reduced the time of getting a despatch through 
from six or seven hours to twenty-one minutes. 


THE KING OF ITALY, 


In Rome he managed to appoint a representative 
who was acceptable both to the Quirinal and the 
Vatican. He was admitted to an audience with the 
King of Italy, who said :— 

While Italy is spoken of as a kingdom, it is in fact a republic 
in disguise, having the same parliamentary freedom that exists 
in England and the United States. Concerning Italian emigra- 
tion to the United States, he said he was greatly pleased, because 
a large number of the emigrants who went to the United States 
perfected themselves by their sojourn there, learned American 
methods, and then came back to Italy and applied these methods 
in their own life. He said that the percentage of Italians who 
emigrated to the United States and remained there was much 
smaller than was generally supposed. 

THE LATE POPE, 

Mr. Stone was also granted an interview with Pope 
Leo XIII. The Pope was very anxious that the 
United States should accredit an Ambassador to his 
Court. He said :— ; 

‘*T should be very happy if I could close my long career by 
establishing relations with this young Republic through their 
sending an Ambassador to my Court.” Three or four times he 
referred to the subject with great earnestness, It seemed near 
to his heart. 

Toa compliment by Mr. Stone on the energetic 
way in which the Pope had dealt with certain ques- 
tions in the Philippines :— 

He laughed and replied: ‘‘ Yes, yes ; but, after all, what is 
time to the Church? What is yesterday, or to-day, or to- 
morrow? The Church is eternal.” 

Mr. Stone was able to arrange to get dispatches 
from Italy in less than half an hour. 

THE KAISER, 

In Berlin he had a friendly conversation with the 
Kaiser, who expressed his pleasure at the prospect 
that the people of the United States should be able to 
see Germany through American eyes. He said freely 
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and at some length that he “bore our people in affec- 
tionate regard.” The new arrangements came into force 
with France, Italy and Germany at the beginning of 
1903. A year later Mr. Stone dined with the Kaiser 
and had an hour alone with him :— 

He said he was greatly pleased with the better understanding 
which had developed between Germany and the United States. 
He freely declared his desire to cement the friendly relations 
existing between the two nations, not because of any immediate 
political consequences, but in the larger interests of the world’s 
peace and progress. He made no secret of his impatience over 
the hypercritical, not to say censorious or malignant, tone of a 
number of journals of both countries, and said he believed that 
only harm could result from their utterances. His manner was 
wholly unrestrained, cordial, an} democratic. 


THE CREED OF BURNE-JONES. 


In the London Quarterly, Mr. John Telford reviews 
with much. sympathy and charm the life of Edward 
Burne-Jones. Mr. Telford says :— 

He was always reticent about the things of the soul, but his 
heart came out in his letters. ‘* I never doubt for a moment the 
real presence of God ; I should never debate about it any more 
than [ should argue about beauty, and the things I most love.” 
He thought more and more of the mother he had never seen. 
“Tf ever I see her,” he wrote, ‘‘ why, she will be a young 
thing, as young as Margaret. But we won't say ‘if’—when I 
see her: let us die in the faith.” 

After Morris went, Lady Burne-Jones says, “ Death 
was frequently mentioned between us, and the fear of 
it was gone.” In his death 

His own words were fulfilled : ‘‘ I believe I shall go out of life 
blessing it and grateful for it. I have seen glories and wonders, 
have known the fulness of admiration and worship for splendid 
work, and splendid lives I have seen.” 


“MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR BEST.” 

Rossetti described Burne-Jones’ as the loveliest art 
we have. He had no sympathy with empty pretti- 
ness, nor with the craze for ugliness :— 

For him the triumphs of war and of commerce had little 
interest. ‘‘ I love the immaterial. You see, it is these things 
of the soul that are real—the only real things in the universe.” 
His sense of beauty, his passion for the realities of spiritual life, 
were controlled by a strong and abiding feeling of responsibility. 
‘* The real fool,” he said, ‘‘is the man who hears the call and 
doesn’t obey it. ‘To do any real good, you must work to the 
best advantage. What you have to do is to express yourself— 
utter yourself, turn out what is in you—on the side of beauty 
and right and truth, and of course you can’t turn out your best 
unless you know what your best is. You, for instance, start a rag 
of a newspaper—I cover an acre of canvas with a dream of the 
death-bed of a king who, you tell me, was never alive—why ? 
Simply because, for the life af us, we can’t hit on any more 
healing ointment for the maladies of this poor old woman, the 
world at large. Our religion is the same. There is only one 
religion, ‘ Make the most of your best’ is common sense and 
morals. ‘Make the most of your best for the sake of cthers’ is 
the Catholic Faith, which except a man believe faithfully he 
cannct be saved.” ‘The painter felt that the Day cf Judgment 
was a synonym for the present moment. It was “‘ernally going 
on. ‘“ Weare a living part, howevez smal!, of things as they 
are. If we believe that things as they are can be made better 
than they are, and in that faith set to work to help the better- 
ment to the best of our ability, however limited, we are, and 
cannot help being, children of the Kingdom. If we disbelieve 
in the possibility of betterment, or don’t try to help it forward, 
we are and cannot help being damned.” 
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THE MYSTIC LIGHTS IN WALES. 
THE TESTIMONY OF AN Eye-WITNESS. 

One of the most extraordinary phenomena con- 
nected with the Welsh revival is the apparition of 
strange lights in the heavens in connection with the 
religious. services of a plain Welsh farmer's wife—Mrs. 
Mary Jones by name. Inthe March number of the 
Occult. World, Mr. Beriah G. Evans sets forth what he 
vouches are “the simple: facts” of “the Merioneth- 
shire Mysteries,” Mr. Evans is a witness of repute, 
resident in Carnarvon. He has personally investi- 
gated the subject. . He has no theories of his own to 
advance, he simply records what he-has seen and 
heard. The following is a summary of his narrative :— 

Mrs. Mary Jones is the wife of a Welsh farmer 
living at the farmhouse of Islaw’rffordd, near the hamlet 
of Egryn, which is reached -from the railway station, 
Duffryn, lying halfway between Barmouth and Harlech, 
in North Wales. . She is thirty-eight. years old, has 
been married seventeen years, and has one daughter. 
The reading of Sheldon’s “In His Steps” led her to 
take a-vow that she would, as literally as she could, 
walk in His steps. Since then she has devoted all 
her spare time to religious work, and she is now 
almost as famous asa Revivalist in the North as Evan 
Roberts is in the South. Mr. Evans says :— 

Her mission was inaugurated by a vision, heralded by a 
mysterious manifestation, threatened by an apparition, and has 
eyer been accompanied by signs in the heavens and portents 
upon the earth. 

_. We need not dwell upon the visions of the Saviour, 
of angels, of the devil. They are all subjective, and are 
only remarkable in that, although Mrs. Jones is a 
staunch Protestant, all her visions are of the pro- 
nounced Roman Catholic type. The objective marvels 
are the lights which attend Mrs. Jones in her revival 
work. They are of two kinds—the first a brilliant 
star, the second, a brilliant, sudden flash-light. Mr. 
.Beriah Evans.has seen them both under circumstances 
which» place any -possible. trickery beyond question. 
‘He says 2—' disse: 

‘The s‘ar and the lights appeared for the first time on the 
might that Mrs. Jones commenced her public mission at Egryn. 
“The star was heralded by a luminous arch, of the character of 
‘the Aurora Borealis, one end resting on the sea, the other on 
the hilltop, bathing the little chapel in .a flood of soft. eff.l- 
‘gence, ‘The star soon after appeared, its light. flooding the 
‘chapel itself. Ever since then,.up: to the middle of February 
(when the article was’ written) the star and the lights have 
always accompanied Mrs, Jones's wwission. The star invariably 
‘hetalds’ thie ‘lights,and when. they come it disappears, The 
“stat has“séémed’ to rest’ above™ particular houses. When this 
o¢ctirs in’ the Egryn district a convert or converts. turn up at the 
next meeting from that house. It glows placidly-on the. roof of 
the chapel where her service is held. Twice it failed to follow 
het to the chapel, and each time the service produced no fruit. 

_Mr. “Beriah Evans declares of his own knowledge, 
and the fact is: attested by numberless other witnesses, 
‘that the Star, or its equivalent substituted lights, follows, 
precedes, or accompanies Mrs. Jones, on.her journeys. 
On one occasion two sceptical London: journalists, 
a. party of young: people, ‘and a’ number of the 
inhabitants of’ Barmouth, saw the carriage .in which 
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Mrs. Jones sat with three companions suddenly 
illumined as in broad daylight :— 

Mrs. Jones and her family speak.of these lights just as they 
would of the farm stock. ‘‘ We cannot start yet;” she’told me o 
the occasion of my. visit; ‘‘ the lights- have not yet come. I never 
go without'them.” <A few minutes later, on going out to see, 
she returned, saying, ‘‘Come, Itistimetogo. The lights hav. 
come!” just as one would say, ‘* The cab is ready,” 

Mr. Evans says that he, together with two Noncon 
formist ministers and another Mrs. Jones, of Harlech, 
accompanied Mrs. Jones, of Egryn, along the country 
road. ‘They all five saw 


a brilliant star appearing suddenly to the south, emitting from 
its circunference diamond-like sparklets. It took a sudden leaj 
of considerable distance towards the mountains, then back to 
its first position, and again rushing. towards. us. The time wa- 
6.15 p.m., Tuesday, January 31st. It disappeared momen- 
tarily, only again to appear much nearer to us, and then 
vanished. Following the disappearance of the star came imme- 
diately two brilliant and distinct flash-lights, illuminating th« 
stone dykes and heather on the mountain-side, the first flash two 
miles away, the second, immediately following, a mile highe: 
up the valley, and in the direction we should have to travel. 

**Come,” said Mrs. Jones, recognising the omens, ‘‘ we sha!! 
have a glorious meeting.” And we did. 


To the April number of the same magazine Mr. 
Evans contributes further evidence as to the objective 
reality of the lights. Of this the statement of the 
Rev. H. D. Jones, Baptist minister of Llys Iolyn, 
Llanbedr R.S.O., Merionethshire, is the most impor- 
tant. It is as follows :-— 


‘‘Mrs. Jones was holding a Revival meeting at a Methodis| 
schoolroom a mile and a half from Llanbedr. We had a most 
effective meeting, Mrs. Jones being at her best. A local farmer, 
Mr. Morris Jones, Uwch-law’r-Coed, drove Mrs. Jones back to 
her home at Egryn, there being three others also in the car. I, 
in company with Mr. and Mrs, Hugh Jones, Bryn Hyfryd, 
Llanbedr, followed on foot a short distance behind the vehicle. 
It was about #1 o’clock at night, Monday, March 13, with a 
little drizzling rain, but not very dark. Mrs. Jones had pre- 
viously assured us that the ‘ Lights’ had accompanied her there 
that night, though none of us had seen them, 

‘After proceeding some distance the mysterious ‘ Light’ 


suddenly appeared above the roadway,:a few yards in front of 


the car, around which it played and danced, sometimes in front, 
at other times behind Mrs. Jones’s vehicle. When we reached 
the cross-roads, where the road to Egryn makes a sharp turn to 
the left, the ‘ Light,’ on reaching this point, instead of following 
the road we had travelled and going straight on as might have 
been expected, at once turned and made its way in the direction 
of Egryn in.front of the car! 

‘*Up to this point it had been a single ‘Light,’ but after 
proceeding some distance on the Egryn Road, it changed. A 
small red ball’of fire appeared, around which danced. two other 
attendant white ‘ Lights.’ The red fire ball reniained stationary 
for some time, the other ‘Lights’ playing around it. . Mean- 
while the car conveying Mrs. Jones proceeded onwards, leaving 
the ‘ Lights’ behind.” These then suddenly again combined. in 
one, and made a rapid dash after the car, which it again over- 
took and preceded, 

** For over a. mile-did we thus keep it in view. “Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Jones were together the whole time, and:saw what I have 
described, and we are each prepared to make sworn testimony 
to that effect if desired.” 

Replying to questions [ put to him, the;Rey. Mr. Jones sai 
he had frequently travelled that road before, late at night, but 
had never seen any such ‘‘ Light” there before. “He had made 
inquiries:of respectable farmers, lifelong ‘residents of! the neigh> 
bourhood, and they all affirmed the same thing. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE WIZARD OF FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
- His Views upon MATERIALISM. 

Mr. LUTHER BurBANk’'S unique work in creating 
new forms in plant life is further described in the 
April Century by Mr. W.S. Harwood. Among many 
wonders recounted, a few may be cited. He has 
developed a scentless variety of verbena into a 
fragrance identical with that of the arbutus, but double 
its strength. He has.changed the odour of the dahlia, 
a flower with an offensive odour, into the rich 
fragrance of the magnolia blossom. A blue rose he 
declares to be quite possible. “You can have any 
colour you wish.” He has made a blue poppy. He 
has developed gladioli so that they will blossom 
around the entire stem, and not on one side only. He 
has developed: the tiny field daisy into a splendid 
blossom from five to seven inches in diameter. He has 
increased the geranium in size and in brilliance of 
colour. He has made the little amaryllis grow to 
fully ten inches across. He has developed plumes 
of the Pampas grass from white to pink. He is 
cultivating an enormous hybrid tobacco plant which 
is to be produced much thriftier, adapted to colder 
climates, finer in flavour than the best tobacco now 
grown. Taking the common wild American plum, a 
Japanese plum and an apricot as the basis of his experi- 
ment, he made a new fruit, the plumcot, with a flavour 
superior to that of any similar fruit and absolutely 
new. He has matured ‘and intensified the flavour of 
a plum until it has the meat texture and aroma of a 
pear. More than 500,000 plum trees, developed 
through years, have been raised for a single ‘test, and 
all but one or two of them have been put to death. 

NEW CONCLUSIONS IN BIOLOGY. 

Mr. Burbank claims to have entirely upset Mendel’s 
law, that in the crossing of plants the dominant 
characteristics would appear in the invariable ratio 
of three to one of the recessive characters. Mr. Bur- 
bank has accomplished what Darwin hinted at, the 
transformation of a tree without fertilisation, the 
accomplishment of a complete cross by grafting. 
Wallace and Weismann’s theory of heredity, that 
acquired characteristics are not transmitted, has been 
disproved by Mr. Burbank over and ‘over again. He 
claims to have established the opposite. The only 
characteristics that may be transmitted are the 
acquired ones. He defines heredity as the sum ot 
all past environment. The survival of the fittest and 
natural selection are to him interesting phrases and 
full of import, but he has found in the midst of his 
vast tests that crossing goes far beyond them in 
significance. It is of paramount importance, the 
grand principal cause of all the existing species and 
varieties on earth, and sea, and air. 

THE ULTIMATE CONCLUSIONS. 

Mr. Harwood asked Mr. Burbank this question :— 

** Has anything developed in your life-work, and in your study 
of the great elemental. forces of nature, to imperil true faith or 
render dead a belief in God or the immortality of the soul ?” 


~ He answered : 
“* My theory of the laws and underlying principles of plant 
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creation is, in many respects, diametrically opposed to the 
theories of the materialists. I am a sincere believer in a higher 
power than that of man. All my investigations have led me 
away from the idea of a dead, material universe, tossed about 
by various forces, to that of a universe which is absolutely all 
force, life, soul, thought, or whatever name we may choose to 
cali it. Every atom, molecule, plant, animal, or planet is only 
an aggregation of organised unit forces held in place by stronger 
forces, thus holding them for a time latent, though teeming with 
inconceivable power. All life on our planet is, so to speak, just 
on the outer fringe of this infinite ocean of force. The universe 
is not half dead, but all alive.” 


If MAN DIES, SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN? 
A QUESTION TO BE SOLVED BY SCIENCE, 

ProressoR Hys.op, writing in the North American 
Review on the immortality of the soul, makes a 
suggestion which may be respectfully: commended to 
the attention of Mr. Rockefeller, Lord Rothschild, 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and others of that ilk. Why 
should not~ some millionaire create and endow a 
scientific institution for the purpose of investigating 
the evidence available that promises to prove the 
persistence of the personality of man after the death 
of his body? Dr. Hyslop says : 

The phenomena which suggest the possibility of a future life 
are now too numerous and too well authenticated to be despised, 
even though investigation should strengthen the cause of scep- 
ticism. They certainly demand the same endowed research 
that is given to deepsea life, to polar conditions, to bio- 
logical problems, and to the hundreds of questions that occupy 
scientific inquiry, especially when the belief in a future life is 
fraught with such tremendous ethical interests for the human 
race, both in its individual and its social functions, 

The most significant fact right within the field of scientific 
materialism itself, and pointing definitely to the possibility, or, 
at least, to the rationality of supposing the possibility of a future 
life, is the extent to which physical science admits the existence 
of a supersensible world of reality which had not been suspected 
or proved until within recent years, We may instance Roentgen 
rays, the various forms of radioactive energy whose whole gamut 
is not yet known, and the speculations about ions and electrons 
that take us far beyond the world of Lucretian atoms into the 
measureless universe of ether whose properties make it impossible 
to apply the term ‘‘ matter” to it. without removing the 
antagonism of matter to the spiritual, All these discoveries 
represent realities quite as supersensible as the Christian concep- 
tion of the immaterial, and we escape calling them spiritual only 
because the development of human thought has come to confine 
the connotation of ‘‘ spirit” to implications of consciousness as 
its necessary and only function, 

These are the facts and conceptions that suggest the possi- 
bility of the survival of consciousness after death, and it only 
requires such evidence of personal identity as cannot be 
explained by fraud or illusion to establish that survival through 
communication with the discarnate, The phenomena of hyper- 
zesthesia which exhibit remarkably delicate sensibilities of the 
human organism, and the still more remarkable phenomena 
which suggest telepathy or the transcendental transmission of 
thought between incarnate minds, though very, sporadic, are 
facts that make the evidence of communication with the discar- 
nate quite possible, if they exist, and any evidence of .personal 
identity, transcending explanation: by fraud, illusion and tele- 
pathy, would prove that existence. 

Now there is a large body of facts that claim this very 
character, and they are respectable enough to demand serious 
attention and investigation, even though they are insufficient to 
prove what they are alleged to support. I have enumerated 
above the sources and records of the facts which allege at least a 
supernormal explanation, and suggest the existence of discarra‘e 
spirits as the most natural explanation of some of them, 
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THE ‘“F.C.G.” OF AUSTRALIA. 


In the February Reziew of Reviews for Australasia 
Mr. A. G. Stephens writes an interesting article on 
Livingston Hopkins, the famous political caricaturist, 
known to all readers of the Sydney Bulletin as 
“ Hop.” 

Mr. Hopkins was born in America ‘and migrated 
to Australia only in 1882 under the following con- 
ditions :— ‘ 

A large, rough, hairy man entered brusquely and said, ‘* Mr. 
Hopkins, I’ve come to take you to Australia.” As I saw he 
was a bigger and stronger man than I was, says the caricaturist, 
quaintly, I thought it prudent to agree with him; and ‘before I 
knew where I was I had hung up my hat in the Bud/etin office. 


**HoPp” AS HUMORIST. 


The quality in which ‘‘ Hop” excels most illustrators is the 
quality of humour. To others we may give a passing smile ; 
but when ‘‘Hop” is at his best laughter is irresistible. Like 
every other genyine humorist, ‘‘ Hop” bubbles naturally and 
spontaneously. He is sly rather than farcical, and reminds one 
of the subtle, sudden flashes of Thomas Hardy’s peasants. Nor 
is he content merely to state a humorous; idea ; he elaborates it 
carefully in detail, and ripples down to the very boots of his 
subjects. 

** Hop’s ” humour is always good-natured — 

His wit in the combat. as gentle as bright, 

Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 

For this reason he is almost invariably appreciated by his 
‘* victims,” who are usually proud and happy to join in the 
laugh against themselves, There is a story that the late G. R. 
Dibbs met “‘ Hop” casually one day, and remarked : 

‘*T say, what have you been doing to that Budle/in of yours? 
It’s been awfully dull lately.” 

‘© Well, I don’t know,” answered 
** What’s wrong with it?” 
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“Oh,” replied Dibbs, ‘* it used to be funny. Vou could get a 
Jaugh out of it sometimes ; but I don’t see anything in it now.” 

‘* Hop” went away pondering these things in his heart, and 
the idea struck him that, owing to Dibbs’ loss of political office, 
the complainant had not been ‘‘caricatured” for some time. 
So the next week he introduced a picture of Dibbs ina ridiculous 
attitude, with the familiar rakish hat, big cigar, and all the rest 
—and lay in wait. In a few days Dibbs approached him, 
beaming : 

‘* Well, I see you’ve taken my advice? Brightening up your 
old rag a bit, eh?” 

And the incident closed in convivial whisky-and-soda. 

Personally ‘‘ Hop” is tall, solid and muscular, with a melan- 
choly air that reminds one inevitably of ideal figures of Don 
Quixote. Like all humorists, he is essentially simple-minded ; 
it is the child’s perception of quaint analogies that flashes in his 
work, Like a child, he is shy, and in shyness seems stern ; but 
his good nature in friendly company is unalloyed. He always 
seems to me a Puritan born out of date, who has broadened in 
sympathy with his modern environment, yet has never quit: 
succeeded in throwing out of his blood the ice of represseci 
forefathers. 


APOTHEOSIS OF THE CARICATURE. 

Tue Arena for March contains an exceptionally 
interesting article from the pen of the editor, Mr. 
B. O. Flower. It is entitled “How Four Men 
Rescued a City from Entrenched Corruption,” and 
relates the extraordinary story of the overthrow of 
the notorious Tweed Ring which corrupted and 
terrorised New York for years. ‘The exposure and 
overthrow of Tweed was due, in the first instance, 
entirely to the genivs and daring of Thomas Nast, 
from the point of view of results obtained the most 
powerful cartoonist on record. 

THE PENCIL AS SWORD OF JUSTICE. 

Nast began his war against ‘Tweed and Co. in 
1869. At that time the city government was entirely 
in the hands of the Ring. The Ring controlled the 
Courts, refused to show its books, and was apparentiy 
so impregnable that it at first treated the anti-corrup- 
tion campaign of Nast and his allies with contempt. 
Nevertheless within two years the Ring was utterly 
destroyed, and Tweed was a fugitive from justice. 
The great victory had been gained almost entirely 
through the terrible cartoons published from the pen 
of Nast in Harpers Weekly. 

RECORD CORRUPTION. 

What the rule of Tweed meant for New York is shown 
by some figures given by Mr. Flower. Of one sum of 
6,312,641 dols. debited against the city 6,095,309 dols. 
went to Tweed and his friends. A carpenter named 
Miller was set down as having received 360,747 dols. 
for one month’s work. 11,000,000 dols. was charged 
for a new court-house, the real cost of which was less 
than 3,000,000 dols. A single item of stationery was 
set down at 186,495 dols. Altogether, the Tweed 
Ring swindled New York out of not less than 
200,000,000 dols. 

HOW TWEED RETALIATED. 

To expose this corruption was a task which 
Hercules might have shrunk from, but which Nast, 
the caricaturist, succeeded in. Tweed ruthlessly 
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attacked Nast’s supporters. He caused the city a 
loss of 50,000 dols. in order to punish the firm of 
Harpers by depriving them of their contract for 
supplying school-bvoks. He attempted to buy Nast. 
The story is worth giving in Mr. Flowers own 
words :— 

The Ring now resorted to new tactics. They determined to 
buy where they could not intimidate. A lawyer friend one day 
intimated to Nast that, in appreciation of his great efforts, a 
party of rich men wished to send him abroad, and give him a 
chance to study art under the world’s great masters. ‘The frien:l 
was probably innocent encugh—an unconscious tool of the 
Ring. 

Nast said very little, except that he appreciated the offer, and 
would be delighted to go, but for the fact that he had important 
business just then in New York. . . . On the following Sunday 
an officer of the Broadway Bank, where the Ring kept its 
accounts, called on Nast at his home. He talked of a number 
ofthings. Then he said :— 

**T hear you have been made an offer to go abroad for art 
study ?” 

* Ves,” nodded Nast, ‘* but I can’t go. I haven't time.” 

**But they will pay you for your time. I have reason to 
believe that you could get a hundred thousand dollars for the 
trip.” 

** Do you think I could get two hundred thousand ?” 

‘* Well, possibly. I believe from what I have heard in the 
bank you might get it. You have a great talent ; but you need 
study and you need rest. Besides, this Ring business will get 
you into trouble. They own all the judges and jurors and can 
get you locked up for libel. My advice is to take the money 
and get away.” 

Nast looked out into the street, and perhaps wondered what 
two hundred thousand dollars would do for him. It would pay 
the mortgage on the house in the city. It would give him years 
of study abroad. It would make him comfortable for life. Pre- 
sently he said :— 

**Don't you think [ could get five hundred thousand to make 
that trip?” 

The bank official scarcely hesitated. 

‘*You can. You can get five hundred thousand dollars in 
gold to drop this Ring business and get out of the country,” 

Nast laughed a little. Ile had played the game far enough. 

** Well, I don’t think I'll do it,” he said. ‘‘I made up my 
mind not tong ago to put some of those fellows behind the bars, 
and I'm going to put them there!” 

The banker rose, rather quietly. 

** Only be careful, Mr. Nast, that you do not first put your- 
self in a coffin !” he smiled, 

A DETECTIVE CARTOON, 

Not only was Tweed driven to destruction by the 
cartoonist, but his very apprehension in Spain resulted 
in a curious way from a caricature of Nast’s :— 

This cartoon represented the Boss playing the ré/ of 
moralist. He was arrayed in striped garments, suggestive 
of the garb which the artist held he should be wearing. He 
had seized two small street urchins, typical of the little offenders 
whose infractions of law were slight, and was dragging them 
to justice, while privately assuring them that they would be 
pardoned out. After Tweed had escaped from jail, and had 
fled to Europe, he was detected in Spain by his resemblance to 
this cartoon, the Spanish officials supposing from the picture 
that he was a kidnapper of children. The cablegram announcing 
his arrest declared that Tweed ‘‘had been identified and 
captured at Vigo, Spain, on the charge of ‘kidnapping two 
American children.’” 





Social Service, the new threepenny monthly, devoted 
its character sketch (March) to the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, 
who, it declares, is regarded as the successor to Hugh 
Price Hughes ia Methodism. 
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IMPROVED DEMAND FOR BETTER READING. 

AFTER the doleful laments of many writcrs as to 
the debased taste of the millions of new readers 
whom the Education Acts have called into being, it 
is refreshing to read Mr. Joseph Shaylor’s paper on 
“ Reprints and Their Readers” in the April CornAil/. 
He declares :— 

Nothing is more encouraging about books to-day than the 
great and ever-increasing demand for reprints of those which 
may be termed the classics—our own masterpieces and the 
famous works of other countries. 

Judging from an experience of over forty years there can be 
little doubt that among books of a solid character more are 
being sought after now than was the case some years ago. 
This is probably due to the wider and more systematic character 
of our education, and also to the greater leisure which nearly all 
classes enjoy. 

There are other interesting facts noted :-— 

Changes have come in the book world, and the present large 
output of good, wholesome, cheap literature has to some 
extent superseded the old libraries. Where, even, is the 
**shilling shccker” of a few years ago? The sixpenny reprint 
is all the fashion, and it is having enormous sales. 

The coming of the sixpenny novel has considerably affected 
the sale of sixpenny magazines. People evidently prefer a com- 
plete story to a collection of articles, however readable. Most 
of our popular beoks have been reprinted at sixpence; over a 
thousand such issues are just now in circulation. 

Of reprints by the Rationalistic Press, of controver- 
sial and scientific works, nearly cne million copies 
have been sold. The sixpenny reprint, the writer 
affirms, has come to stay. Its popularity is assured. 
Passing from sixpenny reprints to the reprint at a 
higher price, a distinct falling-off is noticeable in the 
re-issue of religious books, excepting in such classics 
as “The Imitation,” St. Augustine’s “ Confessions,” 
and Marcus Aurelius’ “Thoughts.” The Temple 
Shakespeare sells annually a quarter of a million 
volumes. There are seventeen other Shakespeare 
editions in course of issue. The writer remarks :— 

It is somewhat strange that the century should open with a 
great depression in the issue and sale of general poetry, while 
the two authors now commanding the greatest sales are both 
poets, Shakespeare and the Persian, Omar Khayyam. 

Classical fiction takes a good place in the sale of 
reproductions. The most re-printed classic novel 
is Oliver Goldsmith's “ Vicar. of Wakefield.” A 
millionaire’s edition of Dickens is mentioned which 
consists of 130 volumes, and sells for £26,000. Only 
fifteen copies are being printed, on vellum throughout. 
Another edition, the “ Autograph,” in fifty-six volumes, 
sells for £336. Including personal trading and 
private presses, there are to-day at least fifty different 
typographical establishments in existence. 





THE feature of the Young Woman is a symposium as 
to whether women ought to sit in Parliament, and what 
would be the effect of their doing so. On the question of 
whether they had better enter Parliament, the ayes are 
six, including Mrs. T. P. O’Connor and Mrs. Keir Hardie 
(one aye, however, is rather doubtful), and the noes two 
—John Strange Winter and Lady Frances Balfour, the 
former of whom suggests that a beginning be made by 
peeresses in their own right sitting in the House of Lords 
by way of experiment. 
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INTERESTING FACTS OF POPULATION. 
By AN EXPERT. 

Mr. J. H. SCHOOLING is to be thanked for having 
dug through the final report upon the Census of rgor, 
published a few months ago, and for having presented 
the result of his excavations in a readable paper 
contributed to the Windsor. He first calls to mind 
the strong opposition made in 1753 to a Bill proposing 
the numbering of the people. Of the host of facts 
which are cited,a few may be mentioned. During 
1891 to 1901 the population increased in forty-five 
and decreased in ten counties. The highest rates of 
increase mainly included counties around London, 
coal mining counties, and manufacturing .counties. 
The counties with decreasing population are mostly 
agricultural. Lancashire is the county with the 


largest population; Middlesex and Yorkshire come. 


next; and then, with a large difference, comes 
Surrey. In 1801 there were only 152 persons to one 
square mile in England and Wales. The population 
was then 8'9 millions. In 1901 there were 558 
persons ta each square mile, nearly four times as 
many. The population was then 325 millions. The 
average’ number of persons per inhabited house 
declined from 5°32 in 1891 to 5‘20 in 1901. The 
housing of the people has distinctly improved. In 
the 41: millions living in the United Kingdom, 20°1 
millions are males, 21°4 are females. The prepon- 
derance of females, though year after year fewer 
females than males have been born, is explained by 
saying :-—“‘ That the mortality of males is greater than 
that of females, that there are always considerable 
numbers of native males temporarily absent from the 
country, and that more males than females are lost to 
to the country by emigration.” 

In England and Wales the female excess is 1,070,617, 
but taking into account the number of males tem- 
porarily absent, soldiers, sailors, etc., the result is only 
1,050 females per 1,000 males, or a female excess of 
793,420. In every thousand men twenty years of age 
and upwards there are in England and Wales, 633 are 
married, 305 are unmarried, and 62 are widowers. In 
every: 1,000 women of twenty years and upwards in 
England) and Wales, 576 are married, 298 are 
unmarried, and 126 are widows. Of occupations for 
males over 1o years of age the most numerously 
pursued is that of conveyance of persons, goods, and 
messages—1,029 out of every 10,000 males. Next 
come workers in metals, machines, implements and 
conveyances—942 out of every 10,000. Agriculture 
on farms, woods and gardens accounts for 818 males 
out of every 10,000. The total unoccupied out of 
every 10,000 is 1,630. The leading female occupation 
is domestic indoor service, which claims more than 
to per cent. ‘of all females over ten years of age. 
Only 32 per cent. of the females are entered as 
“ occupied,” 68 per cent as “unoccupied,” it being a 
pretty fiction of the Census report that wives and 
mothers. at home who do not earn wages’ are 
unoccupied. The wives of the working men, 
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probably the hardest-worked creatures in the world, ~ 


are thus by a paradox of statistics described as 
“ unoccupied.” 





THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED GOVERNMENT. 
By Lorp RANFURLY. 


In the Cosmopolitan for March there is a paper by 
the Earl of Ranfurly, recently succeeded as Governor 
of New Zealand by Lord Plunkett. In describing 
“The World’s Most Advanced Government,” Lord 
Ranfurly devotes most attention to the working of 
the Old Age Pensions scheme, the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation Bill, and the system of Advances 
to Settlers. The maximum pension is £18 a year-~- 
it cannot be more, it is generally less—whereas the 
cost per head of dealing with poor in London, 
in the last returns, is given as £37 3s. 1id. The 
weak points cf the Act are the difficulty of 
preventing fraud, which has necessarily made the 
legislation somewhat complex ; and the tendency of 
children who are quite able to support their parents 
to evade this obligation. Lord Ranfurly admits that 
he does not know of many cases of fraud, and those 
few generally were cases of persons who suppressed 
or made over their property to another, in order to 
get a pension to which they had no claim, He con- 
siders it quite possible, also, that old age pensions do 
really tend to weaken the incentive to thrift. On the 
whole, however, he admits that the advantages of the 
measure “ for New Zealand” outweigh the disadvant- 
ages. Of the Arbitration and Conciliation Act—a 
much more difficult and complex subject—he says 
there seems no reason why it should not have put 
an end for ever to serious strikes. Personally 
he considers that most of New Zealand’s socialistic 
legislation has been successful. ‘The Govern- 
ment works state collieries with the idea of allow- 
ing consumers to buy coal more cheaply; but 
Lord Ranfurly does not think the price so far has 
fallen appreciably. ‘The State railways (all the rail- 
ways of the colony, except about 100 miles)pay 33 per 
cent., in spite of large reductions of both passenger 
and freight rates ; the Government is also the largest 
landlord, letting immense quantities of land in per- 
petuity ; and carries on nearly half the life insurance 
business in New Zealand, as well as accident and 
fire insurance. Lord Ranfurly’s remarks about. the 
colony’s public debt may be commended to - all 
Radical politicians :-— ’ 

People who look alone at the total debt of New Zealand, 
viz., about fifty-six million pounds sterling, and state that such 
a monstrous liability (considering the population is but eight 
hundred and fifty thousand) must betoken future bankruptcy, 
little consider the assets named above, and that the government, 
besides being a government, is also a colossal trading company 
with huge sums invested in the various departments ; for 
instance, some twenty millions in railways, many millions in 
land, in post-offices and po:tal equipment, in telegraph and 
telephone exchanges, in loans to settlers, in lighthouses, in 
collieries and endless other commercial enterprises from which 
a fair and.certain return is derived, not to mention the opening 
up of the whole country in a marvellously short period of time. 
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A PLEA FOR STATE INSURANCE. 
MARVELLOUS RESULTS IN GERMANY, 

Mr. Frank A. VANDERLIP, the extremely capable 
young American financier who recently made a pro- 
longed tour of Europe for the purpose of studying the 
political problems of the Old World from the American 
point of view, contributes an admirable paper on 
Paternalism and Nationalism to the April Scribner. 
Mr. Vanderlip finds the two principles combined in 
Germany, and he is lost in admiration over the system 
of State Insurance, which is nowhere so scientifically 
carried out as in Germany. 

It is in Germany that there is to be found, by all odds, the 
highest evolution of working: men’s insurance. In that country 
a social experiment has been conducted on a vast scale, and I 
think the movement may fairly be said to mark the most interest- 
ing recent social legislation that is to be found anywhere in the 
world, 

A GIGANTIC SYSTEM— 

The significance of the movement in Germany will be better 
understood when it is noted that 17,000,000 German werkmen 
are contributing to and enjoying the benefits of the pension 
system, That significance is emphasised when we learn that 
since the inception of the system, in 1885, the total receipts 
have reached 1,750,000,090 dols. At the present time the 

xl 1,750,000, 
annual receipts are In excess of 1 30,000,000 dols., an amount 
sufficient to make us consider with much interest the economic 
consequences of,the plan. 
—BUT MOST ECONOMICAL. 

Especially is it noteworthy to find that this vast sum has been 
administered with absolute integrity. The administration of the 
insurance funds of Germany offers one of the best indications in 
the world to-day of the possibility of a successful State control of 
important institutions, even when enormous sums of money are 
involved. The demonstration, however, has more than integrity 
to its credit. The collection and disbursement of these great 
funds have been carried on with an economy which is admirable. 
It is a monument to the economy of the German administration 
to find that less than eight and one-half per cent. of the total 
income is used up in the cost of administration, and that ninety- 
one and one-half per cent. is paid out in benefits to the insured. 

HOW IT IS WORKED. 

‘Anything like a complete understanding of its provisions is 
complicated by the fact there are three distinct forms of insurance 
against sickness, against accident, and insurance to provide old- 
age pensions. An explanation of the system is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the administration of these three distinct 
and separate insurance funds is in many different hands, although 
all are under the supervision of the general Government. The 
sick insurance fund is administered by more than 23,000 sick 
clubs. The accident insurance is administered by nearly five 
hundred managing boards, which represent various State and 
municipal communities and various trades and industries. The 
old-age pension system is in the hands of some thirty-one distinct 
insurance institutions, An understanding of the details of 
German insurance administration is, therefore, difficult ; but 
some general considerations of its provisions and effects are easily 
possible, All the insurance funds are contributed to in about 
equal proportion by employers and by the insured, and that 
total is augmented by a subsidy from the Empire. Employers 
pay in about 47 per cent. of the total, the working-men less than 
46 per cent., while the subsidy from the Government provides 
the 7 or 8 per cent. of the balance. 

ITS INDIRECT BENEFITS. 

The indirect are, in Mr. Vanderlip’s opinion, even 
greater than the direct results of the system :— 

The actual contributions to the insurance fund have, too, 
been only part of thé expenses that the administration of the 
jnsurance laws has charged the employers with, because they 
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have been forced to spend great sums of money for providing 
safeguirds against accidents, and. putting their works in: the 
best possible hygienic condition. The general disposition 
among employers, so far as I have observed, however, 
is to regard these expenditures as having been made with good 
value received, because of the increased efficiency and better 
health of their workmen, and their contentment and fair attitude 
toward capital. There have been almost as -great indirect 
benefits connected with the administration of the sick insurance 
fund as has been the case in the field of accident insurance. 
Remarkable results have been attained in the prevention of the 
spread and in the cure of contagious diseases, 

The effect upon the general level of the national health has 
been enormous. The organs of the working-men’s insurance 
committees have done a great work in educating the people in 
hygiene, and particularly in reducing the scourge of pulmonary 
diseases. This has been' done through prompt and effective 
measures of isolation and treatment, and in directing special 
attention to the question of the hygiene of working-men’s 
dwellings, 
being confined to rendering assistance to the sick and the 
invalid, has sought to cure them, and make them fully capable 
again of earning their former livelihood. 

It has also brought together employers and employed, and 
has done much to create a common feeling between them, and 
to develop the spirit which pervades so many ofthe institutions 
of Germany, the spirit of making each individual member of the 
commonwealth the most efficient of industrial and economic 
_ That spirit has accomplished tremendous industrial 
results, 


A NEW ZEALAND BECK CASE. 


In the “ History of the Month,” the Editor of the 
Australian Review of Reviews retails the following 
painful story of another Beck case :— 

New Zealand has for some time been the willing spectator of 
one of the most terrible abortions of justice that any country 
could witness. A highly respectable and well-to-do farmer in 
Southland, Jokn Meikle by name, was in 1887 charged with 
sheep stealing, and sentenced to ‘‘seven years’ hard.” The 
conviction was secured on the word of a private detective, 
Lambert. Meikle served his sentence, with the exception ot 
the maximum allowance for exemplary conduct (two years) ; 
but, stung by the injustice of the charge, and strong in his 
innocence, he set about-clearing his reputation as soon as he was 
released. In the meantime, his son, a lad of tender years, and 
an invalid, who was joined with him in the prosecution, but 
against whom a xolle prosegui was entered, had died in 18co 
from the trouble and disgrace. Some eight years after his own 
conviction Meikle succeeded in bringing Lambert to trial, the 
case was proved, and Lambert was found guilty of perjury and 
sentenced to four years’ hard labour, the then maximum penalty. 
Ilad the present law been in force, he would have been liable 
to imprisonment for life. Meikle’s innocence was established 
beyond doubt. 

Although Meikle had suffered the penalty of a felon for five 
years, and for three years spent all his money and time in trying 
to clear his reputation and that of his dead son, no help was 
given by the Crown, which had so eagerly taken up the case of 
his prosecutors. For years Meikle has striven to induce the 
State to make the only reparation it should gladly and volun- 
tarily make—the expunging of the names of father and son from 
the colony’s criminal records. In spite of the fact that a 
Parliamentary committee has recommended it, the request has 
been obstinately refused, and the saddening spectacle-is afforded 
of a State refusing to undo, as far as it can, a grievous wrong 
done to an estimable citizen. Even with regard to financial 
compensation (for Meikle has been ruined in his vain pursuit 
of justice) the Administration niggardly placed on the estimate 
the paltry sum of £500, an] extorted from him ‘‘a full discharge 
of all claims.” Although this was signed .uader protest, it has 


‘since been quoted as a complete discharge of any responsibilitids, 


The admimistration of the sick insurance, instead of 
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CUTTING TWO CONTINENTS. 

“Tue Progress of the Panama Canal” is the title 
of an interesting sketch by Mr. Lindon Bates, Jr., in 
the Worlds Work and Play. He gives a most lugu- 
brious picture of the conditions of things found by 
the American Commission. The labour supplied on 
the spot is very unsatisfactory. The imported blacks 
have got out of the habit of working, and at first 
utterly refuse to return to work after a rain, “ When 
the new Commission arrived, they found much dédris, a 
railroad stilldominated by the officers holding over since 
the failure of the French Company, the laziest negroes 
that ever mishandled shovels, and a new: republic 
hailing them as heralds of golden harvests.” They 
found the French plans incomplete, and many 
important points undetermined, At last they dis- 
covered by new borings and piercings that the Culebra 
Divide could be pierced. The chief problem was 
that of regulating or excluding the Chagres River. 
It appears that a decision has been come to to make 
a sea-level canal with only one lock, a tide lock near 
Miraflores, and possibly one at Bohio to reduce 
excavation. The sea-level canal is estimated to cost 
#60,000,000, as compared with £40,000,000 for a 
goft. level canal; twenty years are required for the 
former, and ten years for the latter :— 


The bottom width of the cut will be 200 feet and the depth 
40 feet. The Suez Canal, averaging 115 feet wide at the 
bottom and permitting a draught of only 27 feet 10 inches, has 
proved too small. Several of the great new battleships of the 
British Navy can now go through it only with hazard, and none 
of the larger freighters fully loaded, such as have proved most 
economical for the transatlantic trade, could go through. Even 
the larger German liners trading to the Orient often lose their 
- steerage-way and sheer against the sides. The Panama Canal 
will be able to admit even larger vessels. 


There are rumours of a great naval station on the 
islands in Panama Bay, with dry docks for the largest 
vessels, 





The Noblest Thing in Music. 

Mr. ARTHUR Symons, in the April number of the 
Monthly Review, pays a tribute to the. music of 
Beethoven, especially his later work, the last string 
quartets, When Mr. Symons hears the last quartet 
(Op. 135) it seems to him that music has done nothing 

since. He continues :— 

In the Zeno Beethoven prays ; there is in it a peace so pro- 
found and yet acute that it is almost sad ; yet it is neither joy 
nor sorrow, but a hymn to God out of sorrow itself, faith, resig- 
nation, and a sure and certain hope of the “‘ rest that remaineth.” 
Even Beethoven never made a more beautiful melody, nor was 
there even in music a landscape of the soul so illuminated with 
all the soft splendour of sunlight. The Grave leading to the 
Allegro, with the words ‘‘Must it be? It must be,” seems 
willing, for once, ina kind of despair or distrust even of music, 
to fix a more precise meaning upon sounds. 





A CHARMING picture of George Macdonald at 
Bordighera, his religious and dramatic evenings; a 
chatty sketch of Girton College and its social diversions ; 
and a picturesque account of Russian church life with 
Kiev as centrepiece, constitute the chief attractions of a 
bright and readable April number of the Sunday 
Magazine, 
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THE MACHINE AS CLERK AND STATISTICIAN. 

New methods of office work are described in the 
World’s Work and Play by Mr. Leroy Scott. He 
shows how business operations that were formerly 
carried on by a great number of men are now morc 
quickly and effectively done by ingenious machines. 
He describes the production of the circular by 
mimeograph, its folding by machine, its addressing 
by machine, its sealing by machine. The calculating 
machine is well known, but the Census Department 
of the United States has introduced a machine that 
compiles statistics, classifying cards punched in certain 
ways to denote certain principles of classification. 
The following are among some of the wonders which 
the machine will accomplish :— 

This system is adaptable to many uses. Besides auditing 
freight accounts, it will compute shop costs, analyse and take 
account of sales, make distribution of expenditures, and make 
almost any analysis of a great volume of facts, recording the 
desired statistics. It is not only accurate and speedy, but where 
the amount of business justifies its installation it is much cheaper 
than the old system. -For example, an electrical company that 
uses a single tabulating machine to audit its monthly bills to 
customers, employs three girls anda boy to operate the system, 
replacing six high-priced experts. 

Mr. Scott tells of a device for automatic tele- 
phoning :— 

It may be described as an ordinary telephone with a phono- 
graphic attachment. While Mr. Jones is in his office the 
attachment is not in use, but on going out he connects it with 
the telephone. When some one calls for Mr, Jones over the 
telephone, the phonographic attachment responds something 
after this fashion: ‘‘ Mr, Jones is not in, This is a phono- 
graphic receiver speaking. Kindly give me your message and 
I will repeat it to him on his return.” On coming in Mr, Jones 
sees from a signal that a message is waiting him. He takes the 
receiver, and the phonograph delivers the messages (perhaps 
there are many) that have been confided to it. 


Mr. R. K. Duncan, Professor of Chemistry, writes 
in Harper's on the N-rays, and concludes with the 
following speculation :— 

Without wishing to be accused of sensationalism, we honestly 
think that there are many obscure and _half-acknowledged 
phenomena which, it is possible, may find an adequate explana- 
tion in N-rays or analogous radiations. For example, many 
people believe, either tacitly or openly, that around every 
human being there is an ‘‘ atmosphere ” or ‘‘ aura” attractive or 
repellent, as the case may be. The words ‘* personal magnetism ” 
are sometimes used to describe this. Is it ‘not possible 
that this ‘‘ atmosphere ” may be due to radiations of the type we 
have considered, which we now know may be emitted by the 
body, particularly under strain or emotion, and which, it may be, 
are obscurely distinguished by some nascent subconscious sense ? 
Again, we have in the practically acknowledged ‘ thought- 
transference” a phenomenon which is explicable only in terms 
of ray emissions. These rays have been postulated in explaining 
it, and since we seem to find the body actually emitting some 
invisible to us and capable of passing through solid bodies such 
as bone, it is not unnatural to suppose that in them or in analo- 
gous rays we may eventually find and control thought-trans- 
ference. 

Still, again, is it not probable that, if these rays are given off 
so generally and so spontaneously, they may be perceived by the 
underworld of animals and insects in a way we have never 
suspected ? 

There are many other phenomena of this crder, obscure and 
half acknowledged, that may find just such explanation, Mean- 
while, until we know more, this is pure speculation. 
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RED INDIANS VERSUS BOYS’ BRIGADES. 
How To DEAL witH HOoo.iGcans. 


In the Grand Magazine for April Mr. E. T. Seton 
tells how he civilised the young hooligans of a village 
in Massachusetts by inviting them to play at being 
Red Indians. It is a very interesting story, and the 
idea may work where the boys are too tough to be 
touched even by a Boys’ Brigade. In America the 
idea has caught on so well that there are now two 
hundred and thirty bands of Seton Indians in the 
United States. Mr. Seton got a friend, who had a 
park with a lake, to let him rig up some wigwams by 
the shore of the lake and invite the boys of the 
village to picnic there for a week-end, Indian fashion. 
The lads came, forty-two strong instead of the twelve 
who were invited; they elected the worst ruffian in 
their gang as head war-chief, and he enforced the laws 
of the tribe. The boys were allowed to stick feathers 
in their hair, but they had to earn them :— 

So, taking the inter-scholastic athletics for my standard, I 
allowed a feather for all who were obviously in the highest class, 
thus: All who could walk four miles in an hour or run one 
hundred yards in eleven seconds were entitled to the decoration. 
The only cheap one was for swimming. All who could swim 
one hundred yards, no matter how slowly, got the swimming 
feather. This for athletics. In a second department, called 
Camper Craft, I allowed honours to all who could light a camp- 
fire with rubbing sticks or could measure the width of a river 
without crossing it, etc. The third department was Nature 
Study, and honours were allowed to all who could name 
correctly twenty-five trees, fifty flowers, fifty birds, etc. 

I had already invented a game called deer-hunting, in which 
a dummy was pursued by its tracks of paper or corn, and shot 
with arrows; a hostile spy-hunt, a bear-hunt, a rabbit-hunt, a 
man-hunt, spearing the big beaver, trials of quicksight and 
farsight, were all prepared and lying in wait with their invidious 
appeal to the primitive nature of these very primitive young 
persons. There was sanity in every part of the scheme, because 
it had picturesqueness ; it made the boys govern themselves, and 
it gave them ¢hings /o do; and, above all, it never failed to 
play on the master passion of the savage—the love of glory. 
That was always kept in mind. It was used as the lure, the 
iash, and the motive power to get these boys into different ways 
of life and thought. Its success far exceeded my highest 
expectations. Rough and wild boys might defy the teacher, 
and scoff at the opinions of their elders, but they cannot scoff 
at the public opinions of their playmates, nor defy the play- 
mates who are able and ready to inflict condign corporal punish- 
ment. There was no harm done to boats, teepees, or outfit, 
other than fair wear and tear during that camping. 

The experiment was a huge success. The boys 
became civilised, their leader became a reputable 
citizen, and the idea of playing honest Injun spread 
far and wide. ‘The worst of this method is, that it 
requires a genius like Mr. Seton to set it going and to 
keep it going. But the scheme may give hints upon 
which others might act who have to do with young 
hooligans. 





THE chief distinction of the April number of the 
Windsor Magazine is a series of beautiful reproductions 
of pictures by E. Blair Leighton, accompanying a 
critique <f Lis *.t by Rudolph de Cordova. Mr. Holt 
Scnooling’s dizsst of the Census returns and Mr. 
Griniing’s account of the legal processes of the railways 


_ claim separate mention. 
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IN PRAISE OF JOHN CHINAMAN. 
WuHo 1s too Goop To LIvE! 


In the Westminster Review the writer of an article 
entitled “ Colonial John” has a great deal of good to 
say about our yellow brother, but she concludes her 
tribute by declaring him too good to live—at least, in 
the British Colonies. He is the superior creature, 
therefore treat him as St. Patrick treated the snakes 
in Ireland! Such is the reductio ad absurdum of the 
anti-Chinese argument. ‘The writer says :— 

In contradistinction to the average British colonist, John is in 
every respect better fitted for the bitter hardships inseparable 
from colonial life. He is meek—not bumptious ; patient—not 
impetuous ; cheerful under every buffet of fortune, economical to 
a fault, imitative to a degree, and superhumanly industrious. He 
can subsist on less than half what is necessary for the sustenance 
of the white man, his output of work being at least one-half 
more. In versatility and intelligence he is certainly above the 
standard of the white immigrant ; whilst his docility, sobriety, 
and peaceful habits commend him to any community as a law- 
abiding element, and a model for future generations of white 
colonists to cut their cloth upon. His callous indifference to 
the extremes of any climate constitutes another very powerful 
factor in his success. 

It is a perfect lesson in the possibilities of human patience to 
watch John at work in -his garden. The attention bestowed 
upon each individual plant, each separate leaf, spelling death to 
the parasite ; whilst the cleanliness of the ground is a thing to 
marvel at. His divination of all the multitudinous requirements 
of plant and vegetable life seems sometimes almost supernatural. 

Apart from any special qualifications, John is, in every 
respect, an ideal handyman. As a “‘ washerwoman” he is pre- 
dominant throughout our Colonial Empire, and his ability in 
this direction would turn a Blanchisseuse de fin green with envy. 
As a carpenter he is without a rival, his imitative faculty render- 
ing him a serious competitor in this direction to the white 
artisan in this particular calling. As a thrifty housekeeper he 
outmatches the careful wife of a French peasant ; while as a 
nurse to the white man’s children he out-distances the Indian 
ayah as far as that admirable creature out-distances our London 
“nuss.” Certainly, as an item in Colonial domestic life John 
comes as a ‘* boon and a blessing” to men—and women. 

As a social unit John is undoubtedly a brilliant success, and, 
class for class, requires a lot of beating by the white man. 

To-morrow, when the Caucasian has vitiated himself in bring- 
ing the mere mechanical acts to a state of unparalleled perfection, 
this virile barbarian—like the ‘‘ Japanese” barbarian of yester- 
day—will step, full-armed, keen and alert, vigorous with 
unsapped energy, like some distant relative, into the full posses- 
sion and enjoyment of a heritage for which we, atrophied in 
body and jaded in mind, have toiled and studied, fought and 
bled to attain, and which, in the very moment of attainment, we 
have lacked the ability to enjoy, the strength to grasp. 

Therefore, so ends this remarkable article, if we wish 
to keep the British Empire for white men, in the name 
of wisdom, of self-preservation, let us, without further 
delay, slam the door in the face of this insidious, 
scarce-human entity. Let us deal with “ Colonial 
John” as St. Patrick dealt with reptiles. 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN was born on April 2nd, 
1805, and in commemoration of the anniversary Mr. 
Arthur L, Salmon has contributed an article on “ Andersen 
and his Fairy Tales” to the April Zemple Bar. Mr. 
Salmon thinks Andersen’s stories are perfect of their 
kind, and cosmopolitan in their charm. A further dis- 
tinction is that in maturity we return to them and find 
they have gained in significance. 
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THE CURSE OF CIVILISATION. 
THE PLEA.OF AN: AFRICAN PRINCE. 


Prince Momoiu Massaguor, of Ghendimah, under 
the British Protectorate of Sierra Leone, contributes a 
strong and pathetic plea to. the conscience of. Christen- 
dom in the Century»Magazine. Dr. Josiah Strong 
introduces the writer, who was educated in America, 
and. is endeavouring now. in his own country to 
“ develop an African civilisation, independent of any, 
yet, like others, with a solid Christian’ principle.” 
The Princé gives an account of his land, its govern- 
ment, education, manners, customs, industries, religion, 
He declares that one. of the greatest hindrances 
to the progress of Christianity in Africa is 
the sectarianism of Christians. He acknowledges the 
great good that has been done by missionaries, but 
urges the importance. of industrial: education. He 
says it would put a stop to war. ‘The man who lives 
in a hut that can be burned one day and rebuilt the 
next is-not much averse from war; “but no man will 
feel warlike when he has a nice little house with 
furniture.” Europeans have introduced the vices of 
civilisation. The natives on the coast, demoralised 
by Europeans, form a striking contrast to the natives 
of the interior. 

EUROPEAN “ POLYGAMY.” 


In none of the eighteen: dialects. which he: knows 
are there any words with which to curse and swear. 
“When one hears a profane word, it is always. in 
English, German, or other: foreign: language.” . A 
darker stain is referred to in the following paragraph :-— 

Polygamy is practised just as much by Europeans as_ by 
natives, although against their own Jaws and code of morality. 
It is very common to find a European merchant with from two 
to five or even more native wives. Now, according to the still 
more degrading system which Europeans have introduced on the 
coast, the wives of a Caucasian are the wives of all his friend 
visitors, When the so-called husband returns to Europe, these 
women are left unprovided for, and scatter their evil lesson 
wherever they go. 

THE DEADLY. DRINK. 

The most abominable cursé is the liquor traffic. 
The. Prince says :— 

From actual calculation ;I, find. that nearly one-half..of-the 
goods, imported into.my tertitery is in the form, of liquor, and 
that of the very worst and most injurious kind. Tne. native 
has an idea that everything the white man uses and exports 
must necessarily be good, and an essential element in. civilisa- 
tion. It is, therefore, common to find a man who is poor, and 
not able to get sufficient liquor on which to get drunk, rubbing 
a drop on his head or on his, moustache: in order that people 
may smell it.and call him civilised. 

All the wars fought by the Prince’s own tribe are 
traced to the effects of intoxication. He adds :— 

The poison is fast doing its deadly work, and in a few years 
there will be none of us’ left to resist the oppressors. But our 
blood will be on their heads, and will cry to Heaven for 
vengeance. > 


A SUGGESTED REMEDY. 
As practical remedy he suggests. the calling of 
a council of friends of Africa in all-countries, Let 
intelligent natives, missionaries, and: travellers present 
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papers stating the dealings of Europeans with natives. 
Let the policy agreed on by this council be urged on 
the great Governments. Let a society be formed, with 
a journal conducting correspondence all over Africa, 
with branches in every European colony in Africa. 
He concludes, “ The very next step in our forward 
career must be the absolute demolition of the liquor 
traffic.” Dr. Josiah Strong declares in his preface, 
“The enlightened nations should unite to end the 
African rum traffic as they did to stop the African slave 
trade.” 


BUDGETS AND THEIR MAKERS. 


A TIMELY article on the above subject appears in 
the April number of the Leisure Hour. 


A PARTY BATTLE-GROUND. 


According to the writer, it was in the Rockingham 
Cabinet of 1782 that the Budget first became a party 
haftle-ground. The Budget-maker of that year was 
Lord John Cavendish, and his task was not an easy 
one, for we are told :—— 

The deficit that rendered a loan necessary had been aug- 
mented by some lavish pensions, granted at the Court’s request. 
Not till some time after the House had heard of the need of 
borrowing did the Chancellor explain the fresh imposts con- 
templated. - 

Having stated his ways and means with more or less pre- 
cision, Lord John Cavendish, presenting a picture of resource- 
less integrity ina tight place, looked round for some one to 
come to the rescue. Fox and North were equal to the emer- 
gency, and did all the speaking on the Ministerial side for. the 
rest of the debate. Poor Lord John Cavendish retreated behind 
the Speaker’s chair, 

When the younger Pitt was author of the Budget, 
declarations of Ministerial policy on the questions of 
the hour had come to be regarded as necessary from 
managers of the public funds. Among Castlereagh’s 
silent colleagues in Liverpool’s Ministry was Chan- 
cellor Vansittart, Though entirely devoid of genius, 
he contrived to finance successfully the important 
years 1812-1823: 

Herries, another Chancellor, had to find money for 
the King to build palaces and for various improvements 
in the Royal parks. Lord Althorp, Grey’s Chan- 
cellor, when presenting his Budget, discovered that 
he had left his notes at home, but the Assembly 
accepted his assurance that his statistics bore out his 
argument, 

THE GLADSTONIAN MODEL, 


The most brilliant Budget-statements of all seem to 
have come from Mr. Gladstone. The writer thus 
refers to the statement of 1880 :— 

This was the extraordinary and picturesque effort, illustrated 
and relieved by the prose idyll of the vats, as the graphic and 
diverting description of the brewing process was: called. The 
climax came with the announcement that a change would be 
made in the duty on mum. What was ‘‘mum”? The Chan- 
cellor could but confess that neither he nor any of the revenue 
board had the slightest idea ; in the same way-he recalled.a like 
impenetrable mystery surrounding the word ‘‘inkle,” when he 
began, forty years ago, to deal with the customs duties of the 
country. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE ULTIMATE DESTINY OF MAN 
Is TO BECOME A WomAN! 


In the Westminster Review for April the indomit- 
able Mrs, Swiney pursues her triumphant way, 
demonstrating (1) that man is but undeveloped 
woman, (2) that he is the product of starvation, 
and (3) that when the millennium arrives he will dis- 
appear by absorption into the victorious female, who 
will alone survive. | Is it not written in “‘ The Sayings 
of Jesus,” “ When that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is imperfect shall be done away ; and ‘ the 
two shall be one, the male as the female.’” ? 


MAN BUT AN IMPERFECT WOMAN. 


Mrs. Swiney exults in believing that the old supersti- 
tion is dying which ascribed to the male the gift of 
life. Science now recognises the male factor as of 
secondary. biological importance :— 

The male was primarily short-lived, puny, feeble, undeveloped, 
dependent and parasitic. What is mare, its appearance, even 
among the higher species and where it has developed to great 
complexity of organic function, is directly attributable to a 
defective state of malnutrition in the maternal organism. 


The latest word of modern research is that “ adverse 
circumstances, especially of nutrition, but also includ- 
ing age and the like, tend to the production of males, 
the reverse conditions favouring females.” 


HIS ASCENT TO WOMANHOOD. 


Man, being thus the product of starvation, is tem- 
porary and will pass. ‘The process of evolution will 
gradually evolve him into a woman :— 

As man approaches the industrial age, of which the highly 
evolved instincts of the bee and the ant are the precursors, we 
cannot but recognise that the characteristics of humanity are 
becoming the same in the men and women of the higher 
civilisation. Height, bearing, vigour of muscle, equality of 
brain power, decrease of hairiness, assimilate the boy and the 
girl. 

The male begins to develop certain rudimentary organs 
hitherto entirely feminine, thus proving the oneness of the con- 
structive creative elements in the male and female organisms, and 
the ultimate goal intended by natural evolution. In extreme 
cases in the lower species, the male develops in a certain period, 
generally of two or three years, entirely into the female ; such 
is the case among those curious animals, the Os¢racoda and 
Cirripedia, There is no known, case where the female, through 
atrcphy of her distinctive organs, degenerates into a male. 

THE FEMINISING OF THE MALE, 

In some species so great and fundamental is the change 
wrought, that actually the male becomes more feminised than 
the female, develops stronger maternal traits and constructive 
habits. 

See, for instance, the.case of many of the fish tribe, where the 
smaller male, after fertilisation, takes sole charge of the ova. 
Among the sticklebacks the male forms the nest, keeps jealous 
guard over the eggs therein deposited, and protects the young 
when hatched, while the female lives the life of a free-lance. 

Among birds the bower-bird devotes weeks of loving labour 
in preparing a fit habitation for his prospective mate, and when 
she is safely ensconced therein, assiduously replenishes and 
variegates the zesthetic adornments of the nuptial chamber and 
its approaches. 

The male ostrich broods over the eggs with a greater devotion 
than his inconsequent partner, And thus characteristics normally 
functional in the feminine organism have been transmitted to the 
male in so great a degree as to overcome his normal katabolic 


" tendency. 
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HARBINGER OF THE MILLENNIUM. 

This is the evolutionary road—from the beast to the 
man, from the man to the woman. Listen to Mrs. 
Swiney’s exultant prophecy :— 

As all waters flow to the ocean, from which they originally 
were drawn, so to the feminine creative element does her own 
come back again. The man shall become of the substance of 
the woman; the male shall be re-absorbed into the feminine 
nature by a gradual and persistent transmutation of the many to 
the one ; an integrating synthetic determination of mankind to 
one ideal standard of perfectibility. Woman, then, ‘‘is and 
remains the human race,” as emphatically expressed by Pro- 
fessor Lester F. Ward. 

This is turning the tables with a vengeance. 


IS THERE A WORLD MEMORY? 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL Praep, whose remarkable experi- 
ences with the reincarnated Nyria have been described 
in this Review, contributes to the Occult World for 
April an interesting paper on World Memory and 
Reincarnation. She says that in her researches she 
has found that many people have the faculty of going 
back to the distant past and of seeing what happened 
long ago as if it were happening now. This, of course, 
has long been one of the most familiar phenomena of 
psychometry. But the novelty of Mrs. Praed’s dis- 
covery is that the vision is not confined to one psychic. 
She says :— 

The seer seems to be walking through a vast gallery or 
pictured records invisible to the physical eye, but which he of 
she would describe with the most vivid and minute detail, I 
have known this done so swiftly that a shorthand writer could 
scarcely keep pace with the speaker’s utterances. 

I have often known three or four people see the same scenes 
simultaneously, and, without time for consideration, check each 
other’s descriptions and amplify details from a different stand- 
point, as separate eye-witnesses would naturally do. 

If this be so, we are on the verge of a new advance 
into the mysterious Borderland. Mrs. Praed says :— 

I understand that a preliminary emptying of the mind and 
abstraction from outward surroundings is the first step in this 
process. Then the material environment seems to fade, and 
give place to pictures resembling animated photographs, only 
that the figures are really much more like human beings, seeming 
to be quite alive, and as full of thoughts and feelings as we our- 
selves—emotions of which, in some subtle manner, the percipient 
becomes aware, Sometimes the visionary’s eyes remain open, 
sometimes closed, 

One of these visionaries thus describes the process 
of seeing :— 

‘*When you want me to find out anything for you, put your 
mind on it beforehand, and then I know what I am to do. 
Things that I myself have done and known about I can do, but 
when I haven’t been there I have to go and find out.” 

‘* When you speak of going back to get things for me,” I said, 
‘* where do you go?” 

** Back unto what you may call the Memory—the Memory of 
the Great Whole. It is something in which things exist after 
they have once happened. You go back into the atmosphere, 
and the knowledge comes te you. You find it in you, and you 
carry it away ; but then one has still to put it into words, and 
that is the part which is sometimes very difficult for me. There 
are times when the words come quite quickly and clearly, but 
at other times I can’t get the right ones, It is not that I have 
not got the thing—it is in me—often it presses through, almost 
like pain, but I can’t always get the words, because I am not 
always clear in the part of me that works,” 











THE REVIEW 


THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 

Tue Cosmopolitan for March contains a particularly 
interesting article on “The Empire of Rothschild,” 
by David Graham Phillips. 

Though the Rothschilds are many, they act as one. ‘* Remain 
united to the end,” the first great financier of the family urged 
his children when he was dying. That was nearly a century 
ago, and there are many scores of Rothschilds to-day scattered 
over all Europe ; but they still obey that counsel. He or she 
who disobeys it is cast out relentlessly—-ceases to bea Rothschild 
of Rothschild. 

The following account of the origin of this great 
House is worth quoting :— 

In the Judengasse, or Jewish Lane, in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, there was until well on toward the beginning of the 
American civil war an old house, neither more nor less 
attractive than its squalid neighbours, In this house, No. 152, 
lived an old, old woman, plain and primitive in her habits and 
dress. Very grand-looking people were always coming to see 
her, were always urging her to leave her dowdy and dirty sur- 
roundings and go to live ina palace. The whole world knew 
her name, was telling of the doings of children who owed life 
to her, - But she was a plain soul, and had no mind to try to get 
used to new surroundings and new people. She stayed on 
there until she died, going afoot to a cheap seat in Some theatre 
almost evéry evening, with her old maid-companion beside her, 

That woman was the wife of the first great Rothschild, the 
mother of the greatest Rothschild and of his brothers who 
helped him to establish the house in strength and power, 

How this homely old woman married a certain 
Mayer Amschel, known as Rothschild, because his 
father at 152, Judengasse had kept a curiosity shop 
with a red shield as its sign, and how the little old 
house of the red shield sheltered an _ increasing 
amount of banking and mercantile business besides 
curiosities, is well-known, and an oft-told story. 
What will bear repeating, however, are Amschel 
Rothschild’s death-bed counsels to his five sons and 
five daughters :— 

** Remain faithful to the law of Moses.” 

** Remain united to the end.” 

‘Consult your mother.” 

** Look on our wealth as a perpetua: family trust.” 

** Intermarry.” 

** Never brook disobedience.” 

Amschel Rothschild, as everyone has cause to know, 
was not succeeded by unworthy sons. ill five turned 
out able men. Nathan, indeed, was perhaps, the 
writer thinks, the ablest representative the house of 
Rothschild has ever known. Now, however, according 
to Mr. Phillips, signs of weakening are showing them- 
selves in the great family. They are thinking too 
much about the refinements of life and not enough 
about its business. In the third generation of Roth- 
schilds—Amschel’s grandchildren—there were many 
defections from his principles ; in the fourth there are 
more, and there will be still more. 

For the house, now under the diréction of Baron Salomon 
Albert, of Vienna, has adopted a policy of mercilessly weeding 
out incompetents. Every male child born to the house has a 
chance to be active in the business, is put through a system of 
training not dissimilar to the regimen that old Amschel enforced 
upon his five sons ; if he shows taste and talent for finance, he 
is promoted and otherwise encouraged ; if he proves an idler 
or an incompetent, out he goes, with a fortune, which is given 
him outright or in trust, according to his fitness from the stand- 
point of the maintenance of the family. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Devotion to the particular nation among whose 
citizens they are domiciled also sometimes militates 
seriously against the efficiency of the House, and is 
directly contrary to old Amschel’s injunction that a 


Rothschild should have but one nationality—that of 


Rothschild. 


FRITZ REUTER. 

In Germany the name of Fritz Reuter is a house- 
hold word among the people, for his humorous and 
pathetic tales of peasant life in Mecklenburg, written 
in Platt-Deutsch or Low German, are widely read by 
all classes, The copyright of Reuter’s works having 
recently expired, the occasion has been deemed 
suitable for new studies and appreciations of the 
popular writer. 

Paul Warncke writes in Westermann for March on 
Fritz Reuter’s Beginnings. Born in 1810, it was not 
till 1850 that Reuter settled down to earn his living 
seriously. His youth at the universities had been one 
long round of excitement in connection with the 
Burschenschaft (Students’ Club) movement of the 
German students, ending with his arrest and im- 
prisonment in 1833. First he was condemned to 
death, but the sentence was commuted to thirty years’ 
imprisonment. After seven years of hardship in 
various fortresses he was released in 1840 on the 
accession of Frederick William IV. 

Ten: years after his release he became a private 
schoolmaster at Treptow, in Pomerania, on the 
Mecklenburg border, and spent his leisure time in 
writing his stories and poems, painting portraits, etc., 
while his wife gave lessons in French and in music. 
He had the usual difficulties in getting his first 
volumes published. They were rejected by one 
publisher after another, and at last the money to get 
the first 1,200 copies of his first book printed was 
lent by a friend, and the author became his own 
publisher. The edition was soon exhausted, and 
such unexpected good fortune naturally encouraged 
Reuter to devote himself to writing. One of his 
books is the history of his seven years’ imprisonment 
in German fortresses. 

Another article relating to Fritz Reuter appears in 
the February Velhagen. Dr. E. von Freyhold gives 
an interesting account of Reuter’s comrade, Johann 
Guittienne, the merry “Franzos” of Reuter’s 
“ Festungstid.” Like Reuter, Guittienne was arrested 
as one of the Burschenschaft, and spent seven years 
in different fortresses, but only a short part of the 
time in company with Reuter. While at Magdeburg 
he was seized with an attack of severe mental depres- 
sion, and was sent for about a year to the Berlin 
Charité. He has left a vivid description of his 
experiences in this lunatic asylum. His own worst 
experience was having his leg chained to the bed 
every night. But what he saw of the discipline and 
punishment meted out to other patients was nothing 
short of barbarity. Some years after his release he 
became a member of a Commission to inquire into 
the organisation and management of lunatic asylums. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM. 


THE present position of the Socialist movement 
was well summed up in an article by Mr, Frank A. 
Vanderlip in Scribner's Magazine for February. 
Here is what may be called the kernel of it :— 

The Socialist movement is thus seen to be a live political 
force in Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and Austria, while 
in England, although it holds no position in national politics, it 
has accomplished more in the direction of municipal activities 
than has been done elsewhere. The general tendency is toward 
moderation. The revolutionary Socialists are everywhere in 
the minority in their party, and the tendency is further to reduce 
their influence. In general, the whole Socialist movement is 
becoming more opporiunist, there is a growing disposition to be 
more practical, to endeavour to obtain such concessions.as they 
can, and not hold out too strongly for the adoption of an entire 
programme, and a general overturning of the present social 
order. The theoretical and academic socialism is giving way 
in some measure to a socialism which takes note of practical 

litics. 

Beyond all question, many of the things which the Socialists 
are striving for are economically sound, ethically just, and 
politically desirable. They are fighting class privilege and the 
traditions of caste; they are struggling for a fairer franchise, 
and more truly representative government. They are every- 
where the party which upholds the rights of the weak, and more 
earnestly than any other party they seek to secure to every 
citizen political equality and individual liberty, 

About the German Socialist party what is chiefly 
remarkable is their unity and magnificent party disci- 
pline. Italian Socialists show much vitality, but are 
somewhat revolutionary. In Austria the conditions 
are too unfavourable to Socialism for it to have, as 
yet, much power. In Holland it is of little import- 
ance as a factor in politics, and the same is true of 
Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland. The Belgian 
Socialists are highly artistic in their aims :— 

They ask of the Government that so far as possible it cultivate 
the artistic in all phases of public life, and that the strength of 
the State be directed to obliterate all ugly and unpleasant sights. 
Of the Minister of Finance is demanded money of more artistic 
appearance, modelled closely on the lines of antique coins. 
From the Minister of Railroads they wish stations of architectural 
excellence, decorated by the greatest of contemporary artists, 
and railway carriages where comfort is combined with the 
consideration of what is beautiful. They even ask for less 
commonplace railroad tickets. From the Minister of Agriculture 
are demanded comprehensive plans for the preservation of the 
trees along the great national roads; and from the Minister of 
Industry, the reorganisation, improvement, and vitalising of the 
provincial schools for teaching industrial art, the creation of 
museums and galleries, and generally the provision of the means 
for higher artistic culture. 

The Belgian Socialists have now over 500,000 votes, 
and probably control more capital than any other 
political party. Of French Socialism, Mr. Vanderlip 
says its chief success so far lies in its acquisition of 
municipal power :— 

Many of the larger cities of France are now controlled by 
Socialist councils. Before 1892 the Socialists had a majority in 
only one town council—in Saint Ouen—but since then they 
have succeeded in securing majorities in ten other important 
town councils, including such cities as Lille, Marseilles, and 
Calais. The municipal council of Paris has a Socialist group so 
important as to strongly influence its actions. In those towns 
where the Socialists have a majority they frequently pass radical 
measures for the benefit of the labouring classes, but those 
measures are always vetoed bv the prefects, who have an 


. absolute veto power. 
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THE WAR CORRESPONDENT AND HIS FUTURE. 
How MESSAGES ARE CENSORED. 


THE gist of Mr. Thomas F. Millard’s article on 
this subject in a recent Scribner's Magazine is 
that the censoring of war correspondents’ messages is 
unjustifiable, inasmuch as it is done for political pur- 
poses only, to cover up Government mistakes, and 
nowise for the true benefit of the public. In protecting 
military plans and secrets it is, he considers, quite 
useless. And in support of this statement he makes 
out a very good case for himself. “ Rarely,” he says, 
“has the real motive underlying such censorship been 
better demonstrated than during the war in South 


Africa.” For, as everything must go 7/@ Delagoa 
Bay and Aden, no telegrams could leave or enter 
the Transvaal without passing through British 
hands : — 


That the world was informed about the brutal war waged by 
the allied forces im North China in 1¢00 was due to the fact that 
under the circumstances it was impossible to maintain a censor- 
ship. The official reports contained nothing about the atrocities 
which set civilisation shuddering. 

The military censorship in the Philippines was 
maintained solely to protect the army from adverse 
popular criticism. In Cuba “we were not permitted 
to state that fever was becoming a serious question, 
or that the commissary and medical supplies were 
inadequate. Military censors . . decided, doubt- 
less, that such news would encourage the enemy.” 

He quotes an interesting conversation he had 
recently with a Russian staff officer in Liao-Yang— 
a man who had spent much time in America and 
England :— 


“Do not you know,” I said, “that information of every 
important move made by your army is carried direct to the 
Japanese generals, through Chinese sources, within a few hours 
after it develops.” 

‘* Undoubtedly,” he replied. ‘* We know that perfectly 
well ; and notwithstanding that we shoot a score or so of them 
every week they continue to do it. It is practically impossible to 
prevent it. As long as the Japanese offer money enough men 
will undertake the work. ‘These Orientals will readily risk 
death to secure a competence for their families. Besides, there 
are undoubtedly many Japanese inside our lines disguised as 
Chinese. We know it, and are as vigilant as possible, but 
cannot detect them all.” 

‘© And, doubtless,” I said, 
the same material.” 

**Certainly. One must fight fire with fire, you know. I do 
not doubt that often the same man will carry information both 
ways, getting rewards from both sides. One of our disadvan- 
tages in fighting in this country is that the Japanese are better 
able to make use of the Chinese population. But we are not 
entirely out of that game.” 


** you endeavour to make use of 


Frankly, the censor admitted, his office was ridicu- 
lous, but the St. Petersburg Government wished to 
keep the control of news in its hands, and he had to 
obey orders. 

That the day of the war correspondent is ended, 
this particular war correspondent will not have for a 
moment. “In any true light thrown upon him he is 
the representative of civilisation at events which deeply 
concern humanity.” 
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RAILWAYS OWNING DOCKS AND SHIPS. 


Mr. Cuar_Es H. Grintinc has had an interest- 
ing series of papers on our railways in the Windsor. 
One of these articles treats of their “ sea-power.” 
Nearly every large railway has either its docks, or 
ships, or both. ‘The Great Northern alone, amongst 
the Northern lines, owns’ neither. It sunk £55,000 
twenty-five years ago in a dock at Sutton Bridge, 
which proved a failure. The total revenue of’ the 
railway companies from canals, steamships, harbours 
and docks, in 1903, was £ 4,005,923. This sum 
capitalised at 4 per cent. would represent an invest- 
ment’ of £100,000,000, or something like one-tenth 
of the paid-up railway capital of the United Kingdom. 
But as few of these undertakings earn as much as 
4 per cent., being srun.as feeders to the land traffic, 
the capital represented must be larger. Mr. Grinling 
lays stress on the service rendered to the community 
by the enterprise and capital of the, great railways. 
Since the South Western has taken over the docks at 
Southampton the goods traffic has increased: by 90 
per cent., the coal traffic by over roo ‘per cent., and 
the. passenger traffic by 70 per cent 


SWIFT LOADING AND UNLOADING, 


Mr. Grinling mentions, as an illustration 01 rapid 
embarkation and disembarkation, the 5th of September 
last, at the Empress Docks, Southampton :— 


The fdérce to be embarked consisted of 12,000 officers and 
men, 2,900 horses, 61° guns, ‘315° transport, engineer, ‘and 
ambulance. wagons, and 55 landing-boats, all of which had to 
be embarked over the: quays, except the boats, which were 
towed alongside and taken on board by the ships’ gear. The 
work commenced at 7 a.m., and by 3 p.m. nine out of the ten 
transports had finished loading and got away, the other one being 
detained until 5 p.m. by a breakdown of its steering-gear, 
The disembarkation test, which took place on September 16th, 
was even more successful, All ten tran:ports returned simul- 
taneously, commencing at 9 a.m., and in an hour they had all 
been berthed, 9,000 of the troops were entrained at the docks 
immediately on disembarkation, together with a number of horses, 
and the remajnder marched, away with the cavalry, guns, wagons, 
etc. The whole expedition was. clear of the docks by 3 p.m.— 
2.¢., six hours after the arrival of-the first ship, 


RECORD COAL-TIPPING, 


In the filling of vessels with coal the Penarth and 
Tyne Dock seem to “take the cake.” At Penarth 
four movable tips concentrated upon a single ‘vessel 
will lift four ten-ton coal wagons from the quay, empty 
their contents into the shoot, and bring back the 
wagons to the quay level in thirty seconds. Thus :-— 

On one occasion a vessel took in 2,333 tons in one hour fifty- 
five niinutes, 1,430 tons being shipped in the first hour, or at the 
rate of nearly twenty-four:tons a minute. At other arts of the 
dock an even greater amount‘ of work can be done per tip, one 
record ‘being thirty-nine wagons‘in the hour, or one every twenty< 
three seconds at the same tip. 

Penarth ships four million tons of coal annually, 
Barry Dock exported, in. 1903, 8,810,127 tons. The 
North Eastern ships at Tyne Docks every year seven 
million tons of coal, three million. tons at’ its Blythe 
staiths, and two millions more at Dunston-on-Tyne. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


In Tyne Dock a ship can be loaded at four different 
levels and into two hatches at the same*time. The 
speed at which coals can be loaded is only limited by 
the trimming in the ship’s hold. 





THE LONDON CAB’S CENTENARY. 

Good Words recently published a sketch of the 
history of the London cab, by Mr. Henry 
Charles Moore. It appears that English tra- 
vellers returning from the cities of Europe felt so 
disgusted with the stuffy, slow-travelling hackney- 
coaches of London that it was urged that an attempt 
be made to introduce the cabriolet de place used in 
Paris. In 1805 Mr. Rotch, acting with Mr. Brad- 
shaw, as joint proprietor, obtained licences for nine 
cabriolets. This new vehicle was similar in appear- 
ance to the modern gig, carrying only one passenger 
inside and at the side of the driver. It was a finan- 
cial failure. But in 1823 fuller licences were given to 
twelve new vehicles, the driver having an outside seat 
and the vehicle carrying two passengers. : The name 
cabriolet was soon reduced to “cab.” © In-1831 there 
were only 130 cabs in ali London. These were 
known as the “coffin” cabs. In 1832 was invented 
the “ back-door” cab. 


BIRTH OF THE “ HANSOM.” 


In 1835 Joseph Aloysius Hansom, architect of the 
old Birmingham Town Hall and founder of the 
Builder, drove into London on a quaint cab, designed 
by himself, which he had driven from Hinckley in 
Leicestershire :— 

The body was almost square, and the wheels were seven feet 
six inches in height—a trifle taller than the vehicle itself. The 
driver sat on the roof, at the front, with two doors beneath him, 
one on either side of his feet. This extraordinary cab began to 
ply for hire early in 1835, much, to the amusement.of the drivers 
of hackney-coaches, ‘‘ outrigger,” and backdoor cabs, 

A few months later Hansom, who was financed by the 
inventor of the backdoor cab, reduced the size of the wheels of 
his vehicle and made several other alterations, with the result 
that it lost its cattle-shed appearance, 

Hansom’s cab: was: a financial failure, but John 
Chapman, projector of the great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, put the driver’s seat behind, and generally 
improved the design until it became indistinguishable 
from the present hansom. His invention was patented 
in 1836, about the same time that the first four-wheeler 
was introduced. In 1805 there were only nine cabs 
and 1,000 hackney-coaches, In 1905 there are: 4,000 
four-wheelers and 7,500 hansoms licensed. 





In the April number of the Gentleman's Magazine Mr. 
J. Holden Macmichael continues his history of Charing 
Cross atid its immediate neighbourhood with’ an account 
of some of the associations of Craven Street, Villiers 
Street, the Golden Cross Hotel, etc. Craven Street.was 
known until 1742 as Spur Alley. Benjamin Franklin 
lived at No. 7, Craven Street, when he represented the 
American colonists. The house was also the meeting- 
place of the Society for the Relief of Persons Imprisoned 
for Small Debts. 
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HOW TO REVIVE BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 
Do AS GERMANY HAS DONE. 

Mr. O. ELTZBACHER contributes to the Contemporary 
Review a very-interesting and suggestive paper on the 
Agricultural Prosperity of Germany. Germany became 
prosperous by imitating England ; now England must go 
to school to Germany. 

HOW ENGLAND LED THE WAY, 

Mr. Eltzbacher says :— 

On the model of British agriculture the present prosperity of 
the agriculture of Germany and France was founded, incredible 
as it may seem if we compare the agricultural position of those 
countries with ours at the present day. Co-operation for agri- 
cultural purposes first sprang up in this country, but owing to 
the indifference of the State co-operation among farmers has 
not spread far in Great Britain. In Germany there is on an 
average one co-operative society for every three hundred indi- 
vidual holdings.. _Great Britain was the pioneer not. only in 
empiric methods of cultivation and in the introduction of 
improved machinery, but also in making scientific experiments 
in matters agricultural, which proved of incalculable help to 
Germany... The greatest chemists were, and are still, French- 
men and Englishmen. 

WHAT MUST BE DONE NOW, 

The sturdy English race of former times is becoming almost 
extinct, and is being replaced by a puny, stunted, sickly, sterile, 
narrow-chestéd, weak-boned, short-sighted, and rotten-toothed 
race. What Great Britain requires for the salvation of her 
agriculture is, in the first place, the gradual creation of a sub- 
stantial peasant class, who work with their own hands on free- 
hold agricultural properties of moderate size. If we wish to 
possess again flourishing rural industries, we must begin at the 
base and must first of all abolish the present system of land 
tenure, and replace it by a system of freehold properties. We 
must begin by giving to our agriculture a stable, safe and per- 
manent basis. 

More money must be spent on agricultural education. 

The Prussian Ministry of Agriculture spends yearly about 
£200,000 on agricultural education in all its branches, and the 
sum total spent by all the German Governments and local 
authorities in this direction must amount to about £500,009. 

Co-operative societies must be multiplied, and markets 
created to eliminate the middleman :— 

The German housewife goes to the market for her supply. In 
this country she has to go to the shops, unless the shopman 
“calls for orders,” and as the turnoyer of the average green- 
grocer is very small, and as the goods are’ easily perishable, the 
shopman has. to charge two, three or four times the price which 
the producer receives, 

ABOVE ALL, CHEAPER RAILWAY. RATES! 

Mr. Eltzbacher says :— 

Whilst the German peasants travel fourth-class at about a 
farthing a mile, and are allowed to take into the carriages, which 
are specially built for that purpose, huge baskets full of produce 
which are carried free of charge, British railway charges are so 
high, even for carrying large quantities of farm produce, that 
‘evety night long strings of carts may Fe seen carrying agricultural 
produce from the country into Lerdon and other big towns, 
Only . in that country which was the pioneer in railway 
transport, the railways are allowed to extort from the country- 
men freight charges which even now make the medieval 
form of transport the cheaper one. In that country which, after 
Belgium, possesses the densest railway net in the world, droves 
of cattle:and flocks of sheep may be seen walking from Scotland 
to London, whilst in Germany cattle transport by road is 
almost. unknown... In our congested towns millions of poor-are 
crying for cheap food, and in our deserted_and reduced country 
districts hundreds of -thousands of impoverished farmers are 
crying for town prices for their vegetables, their meat, their 
fruit, etc. Yet the bitter cry of country and town remains 
Consumers and producers cannot meet because our 
railway companies stand between the two and forbid it by 
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exacting a ruinous toll in the form of railway rates which are 
without a parallel in the world. 

Mr. Eltzbacher concludes his paper by saying he has 
shown why Germany, which has a poor soil, an unfavour- 
able climate, an unfortunate geographical position and 
structure, and a somewhat dull-minded country popula- 
tion, possesses a powerful, flourishing and expanding 
agriculture, whilst Great Britain, which has the most 
fruitful soil in Northern Europe, a mild and equable 
climate, a most favourable geographical position and 
structure, an enterprising and energetic population, and 
a great agricultural past, has rural industries which have 
been decaying for three decades. But the ills from 
which we suffer are curable, and that is the hope of it. 


AUSTRIA INFELIX! 
THE MOAN OF THE UNDERDOG. 

Sik ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, in the Fortnightly 
Review, vigorously espouses the cause of the Czechs 
against the Germans. In the Contemporary Review 
Professor Draghicesco as vigorously defends the cause 
of the Roumanians and Slavs against the Magyars. 
The Roumanian professor despises and loathes the 
Magyars, whom he accuses of three great crimes. 
They have a poor and barbarous language, their 
capital is overrun with Jews, and they brutally oppress 
the three other nationalities who inhabit Hungary. 
He says :— 

Of these 19,000,000 even the official census—falsified, mark 
you, for patriotic reasons—shows that the sons of Arpad do not 
number more than 8,500,000, including 1,000,000 #eo-Magyars, 
recruited from the ranks of the ‘‘chosen people.” The Slav 
element is represented by the considerable figure of 5,000,000 
souls ; the Roumanians number, roughly, 3,000,0co. Finally, 
we have 2,000,000 Germans. 

The Hungarian Constitution, which is loudly boasted of as 
one of the most liberal and humane in existence, means in reality 
the domination of 8,000,000 Magyars over 11,000,000 non- 
Magyars. Its spirit is in reality oppression and tyranny—a 
system calculated to destroy theenon- Magyar nationalities. 

The Latino-Slavs, who number at the present time 25,000,000, 
will increase in fifty yeays to more than 50,000,000, . They will 
then be numerous and strong enough to resist Russian and 
German invasions. 

In the day of settlement the Magyars will be thé most isolated 
and best hated people in Europe. 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s paper is vitiated by 
his frantic Germanophobia. He says :— 

In 1870 the Sovereign was willing to appoint a Minister for 
Bohemia and Moravia responsible to the Diet at, Prague, and 
to finish the work of conciliation by following the custom 
of his ancestors, and be crowned with traditional ceremony 
in the capital of Bohemia, But this was thwarted by.Germany, 
ever the enemy of the real interests of Austria,, .. In. the struggle 
against the policy of Germany, the Slav races.in. Austria are 
not only acting in the interests of their own people ;. they are 
fighting for the sacred cause of liberty, and for -much, that 
civilisation has won from the dark empire of. material. force. 
But everything points to a very complicated -crisis .in, Cis- 
Leithania before long, and, as there are no indications that the 
Hungarian question will soon be seitled in any permanent form, 
a time of general confusion seems to threaten each division of 
the Dual Monarchy. 

In considering the Austrian problem .as a whole, the first 
question men should ask themselves is whether. .it would not, be 
advisible to abolish entirely the Parlianent in Vienna, — Its 
foundations are artificial, and it is now thoroughly discredited. 
It might be with advantage superseded by an Imperial Council, 
comparatively small in numbers, composed of delegates selected 
by the local’ Parliaments. 
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’ AN IDEAL CAMPAIGN OUTFIT. 
By Mr. R. H. Davis. 

In the April Scribner's Magazine Mr. R. H. Davis, 
the well-known war correspondent, condenses into a 
most useful paper the net result of his experience as 
to Kits and Outfits when travelling in war time or in 


savage lands. He says :— 

The list of articles I find most useful when travelling where 
it is possible to obtain transport, or, as we may call it, travelling 
heavy, are the following :— 

A tent, seven by ten feet, with fly, jointed poles, tent-pins, a 
heavy mallet. I recommend a tent open at both ends, with a 
window cut in one end. 

On a campaign the article second in importance for rest, 
comfort, and content is a chair. The best I know is one 
invented by Major Elliott, of the British Army. It is an arm- 
chair, and is as comfortable as any made. It packs bulkily, 
and takes down into too many pieces, but even with these dis- 
advantages it is the best chair. It can be purchased at the 
Army and Navy and Anglo-Indian Stores in London. 

The most compact and light kit, that combines most useful 
articles and takes up least room, is the invention of Captain 
Guy H. Preston, Thirteenth Cavalry, at present in the Philip- 
pines, and can be purchased at any military outfitter’s. In 
importance after the bed, cooking kit and chair, I would 
place these articles :— 

Two collapsible water-buckets of rubber or canvas. 

Two collapsible brass lanterns, with extra isinglass sides. 

Two boxes of sick-room candles. 

One dozen boxes of safety matches. 

One axe. The best I have seen is the Marble Safety Axe, 
made at Gladstone, Mich. You can carry it in your hip-pocket, 
and you can cut down a tree with it. 

One medicine case containing quinine, calomel, and Sun 
Cholera Mixture in tablets. 

Toilet-case for razors, tooth-powder, and brushes. 

Folding bath-tub of rubber in rubber case. These are manu- 
factured to fold into a space little larger than a cigar-box. 

Two towels, old and soft. 

Three cakes of soap. 

One Jaeger blanket. 

One mosquito head-bag. 

One extra pair of shoes, old and comfortable. 

One extra pair of riding-breeches. 

One extra pair of gaiters. The former regulation army 
gaiter of canvas, laced, rolls up in a small compass and weighs 
but little. 

One flannel shirt. Gray least shows the dust. 

Two pairs of drawers. For riding, the best are those of silk. 

Two undershirts, balbriggan or woollen. 

Three pairs of woollen socks. 

Two linen handkerchiefs, large enough, if needed, to tie 
around the throat and protect the back of the neck. 

One pair of pyjamas, woollen, not linen. 

One housewife. 

Two briarwood pipes. 

Six bags of smoking tobacco; Durham or Seal of North 
Carolina pack easily. 

One pad of writing paper. 

One fountain pen, se//-filling. 

One bottle of ink, with screw top, held tight by a spring. 

One dozen linen envelopes. 

Stamps, wrapped in oil-silk with mucilage side next to the silk. 

One stick sealing-wax. In tropical countries mucilage on the 
flap of envelopes sticks to everything except the envelope. 

One dozen elastic bands of the largest size. In packing they 
help to compress articles like clothing into the smallest possible 
compass, and in many other ways will be found very useful. 

One pack of playing-cards, 

Books. 

One revolver and six cartridges. 

Travellers other than war correspondents will find 


Mr. Davis’s list of indispensables very useful when 
they are making up their kits, 
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THE JAPANESE RED CROSS SOCIETY. 

Mrs. Anita McGee, M.D., who took a party of 
American nurses to Japan for six months’ uncompcn- 
sated service, describes her visit in the Century. She 
and her party were received like princesses, national 
enthusiasm being everywhere most demonstrative. 
She goes on to say that the largest and most important 
hospital of the Japanese army is not in Manchuria, 
but at Hiroshima, in Western Japan, a city of 122,000 
inhabitants, the great military base where the armics 
are assembled and embarked. Wounded soldiers are 
not operated on in Manchuria. Their First Aid 
bandages are applied on the field, and then they are 
sent to Japan by a three or four days’ voyage. The 
Japanese have learned the impossibility of obtaining 
at the front that surgical asepsis which is so essential. 

Dr. McGee describes their Red Cross Society as 
probably the finest organisation of the kind in the 
world. It is a single great well-prepared organisation, 
the ally and assistant of the medical officers, working 
only where it is instructed that it will be of use, and 
accomplishing vast good at a minimum cost. ‘There 
must be three months of probation for the nurses in 
the training school, followed by a year and a half in 
elementary duties, and attending lectures, Then 
follow eighteen months of practical nursing before 
graduation. ‘This plan prevails in Tokio. Elsewhere 
there is only one year of study and one of practical 
nursing. But all nurses so trained take a binding 
vow to serve in the army, if physically able, at any 
time within fifteen years after graduation. Last 
autumn all available graduates and pupil nurses made 
a total of 2,200 women, besides 594 men. These 
being insufficient, 506 additional nurses were taken 
from other training schools of the best standing. 

Dr. McGee remarks upon the extraordinary strength 
and endurance of the Japanese women, who were on 
duty twenty-eight hours continuously, with only such 
sleep as they could get in the ward ante-room. ‘They 
thought nothing of carrying a man on their backs. 
They were cheerful, generous, and uncomplaining. 





** Jowett of Birmingham.” 

Tue April Bookman is devoted to an account of 
the young minister who has succeeded to the pulpit 
and to the fame of “Dale of Birmingham.” From 
extracts given from Mr. Jowett’s sermons we learn 
that, next to John Wesley’s Journal, the book in which 
he finds most devotional help is David Brainerd’s “ Life 
and Journal,” edited by Jonathan Edwards. Launcelot 
Andrewes’s great “ Book of Private Devotion” is also 
a book to which he personally and privately owes 
much. As to his methods, take this illustration :— 

A notable angler, writing recently in one of our daily papers, 
summed up all his advice in what he proclaims a golden maxim : 
** Let the trout see the angler, and the angler will catch no 
trout.” Now this is a first essential in the art of man-fishing : 
the suppression and eclipse of the preacher. 

As to his aims, we read :— 

I think that perhaps one of the greatest needs of the world 
to-day is that some great nation, having heard the voice of the 
i shall stand forward and resolutely attempt the impos- 
sibie, 
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HOW THE IRISH GOT HOME RULE. 
MICHAEL DaviITT AS PROPHET. 


“THE Irish National Assembly” is the title of a 
singular paper which Mr. Michael Davitt contributes 
to the Judependent Review. He opens by describing 
the result of the election of an Irish National Assembly 
in 1910, and then proceeds to trace the progress of 
events from the present time until that prospective 
future. 

THE MACDONNELL PLOT. 

According to Mr. Davitt, the MacDonnell-Wyndham 
policy in Dublin Castle was only half revealed or 
avowed in the Wyndham-MacDonnell letters, The 
undivulged portion was :— 

A systematic plan to carry out the policy of Nationalist dis- 
integration which Mr, Gerald Balfour had initiated during his 
Chief Secretaryship, with the aim of ‘killing Home Rule with 
kindness.” Sir Antony MacDonnell’s variant on this scheme 
had been an attempt to strangle the Irish National movement 
with ‘‘ devolution.” 

But “never was a crooked policy begotten of unfair 
politics more thoroughly exploded than was that of 
the MacDonnell-Wyndham plot. It was battered to 
pieces from both sides.” The popular forces in 
Ireland indignantly rallied to the leadership of Messrs. 
Redmond and Dillon. The exposures created in the 
public mind a feeling that this kind of opposition to 
Home Rule was not a square fight, and begot a senti- 
ment of disgust with Unionist tactics ; and while the 
tide of anti-Irish feeling was turning, came the Tory 
proposals to cut down the Parliamentary representation 
of Ireland from 103 to 75. The better side of British 
nature was aroused against this proposal. 

THE IRISH A WORLD FACTOR, 

The rejection of the proposed Treaty of Arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain by the 
American Senate revealed to the English mind that 
it was not a paying policy to continue antagonising the rational 
sentiment of freedom in Ireland, so long as that opposition 
entailed consequences of this kind to all attempts to bring about 
a friendlier understanding between the British Empire and the 
American Republic. Twenty millions of people with Irish 
blood in the United States; a million and a half in Great 
Britain; half a million in Canada; one million in the 
Australias ; and tens of thousands in South Africa, the Argen- 
tine, and elsewhere, had to be reckoned with when a depopulated 
and misgoverned Ireland was compelled to fight for its life 
against political foes resorting to means unmanly and unfair. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1905. 

Then, too, the general election in the autumn of 
1905 had proved indecisive. The Liberals were 
returned, with a small majority over Tories and Irish 
combined, but Home Rule had “ dished” the Fiscal 
question. Then the Prime Minister of Canada made 
an earnest appeal to the people of England to grant 
freedom to the Irish. Australasia backed him up, 
and the American press and public men re-echoed his 
plea. In the Presidential campaign beginning in 
1908, both American parties vied with each other in 
advising British statesmen to concede liberty to 
Ireland. These appeals went home. A new “pice 
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of Germany, Russia and Japan, following on 
the termination of the war, made England more 
sensitive. The Canadian Premier suggested that 
leaders of both parties should be asked from 
a high quarter to meet and deal with the Irish 
difficulty, not as a party question, but in a spirit 
of real imperial statesmanship. 
HOME RULE BY GENERAL CONSENT. 


This advice was accepted, and it was carried out 
well. The supremacy of Imperial Parliament was 
secured, but Ireland was given full freedom to 
develop in her own way. This decision, adopted by 
the leaders of British parties during the session of 
1908, was ratified by both Houses of Parliament 
without much opposition. Every Colonial legislature 
in the British Empire and the United States Congress 
congratulated Ireland and England on this happy 
ending of a long struggle. Mr. Davitt declares the 
new Constitution to be remarkable for its common- 
sense character and simplicity of construction :— 

There was to be one chamber, to be called the Irish National 
Assembly, elected every four years, on a franchise of universal 
adult suffrage. For this purpose, the country was divided into 
134 single-seat constituencies, rural representation remaining as 
under the old Parliamentary system, with 84 county members. 
Urban representation was increased from 18 to 50 members, in 
order to obtain a closer balance between county and borough 
influences, so as to prevent a peasant element from asserting a 
dominant class-power in the new rule of the country. Ulster 
was given 43 members; or nearly one-third of the whole 
representation of Ireland—26 county members, as heretofore, 
and 17 urban members—an increase of Io over the previous 
number. 

FIRST IRISH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY I909. 

The Irish Parliamentary representatives elected to 
the House of Commons in 1905, were to be the 
National Assembly of Ireland until the 17th of 
March, 1910, when the election for the new body 
should take place. The probationary session of 1909 
was held in the Senate House of the Royal University. 
The Assembly was opened in April, 1910, by King 
Edward, accompanied by the Lord Lieutenant, General 
Viscount Butler. Among a host of telegrams of con- 
gratulation from all parts of the world came one from 
New York, announcing a present of five million 
dollars to the young Irish Exchequer, from American 
citizens of Irish birth. “Colonel N. Surrender of 
North Armour” was offered the Speakership, but on 
his declining it “The Hon. Edward Toronto of 
Canada, member for Longford” was chosen Speaker. 

RESULT OF I9I10O ELECTIONS, 

The result of the elections in 1910 was a National 
Assembly composed as follows :— 

National Democrats, 58; Ulster Party, 27; National Con- 
servatives, 36; Independent Labour Party, 13. The Labour 
Party, and the Progressive wing of the Ulster Party, 12 strong, 
resolved to back the new Ministry ; the former on account of 
the proposed industrial legislation, including Old Age Pensions, 
which was outlined in the electoral ticket of the Democrats ; 
and the latter in support of the educational reforms which the 
victorious party stood pledged to carry against the scheme of a 
Catholic University, upon which Sir John Waterford, at the 
instigation of the Catholic bishops, had appealed to the country. 
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THE REVIVAL, AND AFTERWARDS. 
THE NEED FOR AN AFTER-MISSION. 


In a speech at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
during the meeting of the Free Church Council, 
Mr. Stead urged the Free Churches to appoint an 
after-missioner, whose duty it would be to go round 
after a mission in order to give counsel and sugges- 
tions to the Churches to whose care the converts had 
been committed. Such an after-missioner ought to 
be a man of exceedingly broad views. 

SociaL INSTITUTES. 

Dr. Paton, of 22, Forest Road, West Nottingham, 
is pressing forward earnestly “the Social Redemp- 
tive Mission of the Free Churches.” He says :— 

1, The temperance “aepeers can be dealt with by us in a 
practical way, such as has never yet been attempted. It is no 
use decrying the public-house, so long as we provide nothing 
brighter and better as a substitute. The need of social fellow- 
ship and recreation is a vital human need. I will therefore 
gladly send anyone the papers referring to Social Institutes, 
Such institutes, whether in school buildings, or in mission halls 
that have been left for larger buildings, or in buildings hired or 
erected for the purpose, will at once bring song, and music, and 
bright pictorial teaching, and all sorts of healthy influences to 
attract tired working men and women in every neighbourhood, 
and so counteract the present unspeakable evils of our public- 
house system. These, along with cafés and temperance public- 
houses of every kind, can be promoted everywhere by our 
Churches at comparatively little expense. 

2. To me the greatest of all social work to be undertaken by 
the Church is the moral care and training of our young people, 
especially in their leisure evening hours, during the critical and 
perilous and formative years of life, after they have left school 
and begun to work. 

This may be done by opening Week-Evening Institutes, as 
they are described and commended in the pamphlet, which I 
will be very glad to send to anyone. And this work, it seems 
to me, lies at the root of all social reform. By it we bridge 
over for multitudes the deep gulf between childhood and 
adolescence, in which so many are now irretrievably lost. 

The British Women’s Temperance Society held a 
Conference on the subject in South Wales last month. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association is moving in 
the same direction. A social institute, provided by 
Sir A. Thomas, M.P., was opened at Caerphilly for 
the use of the converts. 

The circulation of the pamphlet “The Revival in 
Wales” has been very great. ‘The sixth edition that 
went to press last month brings up the number to 
120,000—not including the reprints in America. 


“TELL MOTHER I’LL BE THERE.” 

The Revival movement looms rather large in several 
of the smaller magazines this month. The Quiver 
contains a paper on “ Welsh Revivalists of the Past” ; 
the World and His Wife has an interesting sketch of 
Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander; and in the Sunday 
Strand Mr. George T. B. Davis talks with Mr. 
Alexander about his revival hymns and methods of 
conducting—a talk illustrated with interesting photo- 
graphs. The origin of the song “ Tell Mother I’ll be 
There” is thus given by Mr. Alexander :— 


‘The title of it was a telegram, When our beloved President 
McKinley was in office, a message came from his old mother 
who lay dying in Canton, Ohio, ‘I must see my boy before I 
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die.’ President McKinley chartered a special train, and tele- 
graphed the words, ‘Tell mother I’ll be there.’ A Gospel 
song-writer in our country caught up the idea and wrote the 
song which has become so popular.” 


THE “GLORY SONG.” 


This song is second only in favour in London, the 
“Glory Song” coming first. One or two other 
extracts may be made from the paper :— 


‘* Have you found that enthusiasm increases with the size of 
the audience ?” the interviewer asked. 

‘Asa rule, yes,” said Mr. Alexander. ‘‘ However, the way 
people are seated has much to do with enthusiasm, and especially 
the appearance of a platform and the way it is filled. If a 
platform is closely crowded it is far easier to control an audience 
than when there is an empty, bare platform. 

‘* Australian audiences fuse and melt together in enthusiasm 
very much like the audiences in the southern part of the United 
States. They are of English parentage, yet live in a warm 
climate, so that they combine the fire of a southern audience 
with the dignity of an English one. They will continue singing 
for hours, and never seem to tire. 

‘*The Scotch people enjoy the Psalms ; the Irish are very 
much like Americans, and have beautiful voices ; but it takes 
the English audiences to sing the stately old hymns with proper 
verve and spirit.” 


ETHICAL SOCIETIES’ Cry FOR A REVIVAL. 


Dr. Stanton Coit, writing in Z¢hics (March 18th), 
declares that what is wanted is a free-thinking Gipsy 
Smith ; “ What the Ethical Movement needs is a Gipsy 
Smith of its very own. It ought to have a hundred 
such,” 

Dr. Coit says :— 

Let us start an Ethical Revival. Let us hold meetings for the 
sole purpose of making bad men good and good men better. Let 
this purpose determine the entire character, order, and spirit of 
the meetings. Let us call upon men and women who, in their 
hearts, want henceforth to lead just and perfect lives, to stand 
up and say so. Let us call upon those ‘‘ who love ” and wish to 
‘* serve all who suffer,” to commit themselves by public avowal. 
Then let us insist that the only way to preserve, and strengthen, 
and enlighten this commitment is, first, to unite in an organised 
fellowship with others who are animated by the same aim. 

Two features must be conspicuous in such meetings—the 
calling upon those present who love the right to stand and 
testify, and the receiving of such persons into the Ethical 
Fellowship ; but other features are inevitable. Hymns in praise 
of Righteousness must be sung—hymns containing no words or 
hints that imply belief in irrational theories or doctrines which 
transcend human verification. We have such hymns, glorious 
as the Psalms, lyrics of the greatest prophetic poets. We have 
melodies as great by musicians as great. Let us, like the Welsh 
chapel people, learn both words and tunes so well that they 
will pour from our heart— 

** As showers fom the clo:ids of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start.” 
Let us break this mad spell of prim conventionality and timidity 
which now paralyses us ‘‘ Agnostics.” Let us be so bold and 
positive and outspoken that this hideous name ‘‘ Agnostic” will 
never again be applied to us, but its manly opposite ‘‘ Gnostics.”” 
We now the right, we love the right, we will do the right ! 





THE chief article in the Quzver is the Rev. Wilson 
Carlile’s account of the Church Army system of travelling 
about the remoter country districts in a caravan. 
evangelising, of course, all the time. The caravans are 
used for living as well as travelling in. Other papers 
are on “ Life-Saving Dogs,” notably the Seine dogs 
and the St. Bernards, and Mr. L, Villari’s paper on 
“ How the Russian Poor Live.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


“MY DAILY BOOK OF MEDITATIONS.” 
MusicaL ConFrESSIONS BY CARMEN SYLVA. 


‘ WRITING in the MVineteenth Century for April, the 
Queen of Roumania seeks to express in words some 
of her passionate love for music, the language which, 
“untrammelled and unchecked, spreads itself: out 
triumphantly in all directions, attaining to heights 
and depths which are—as far as the perceptions of 
the human ear are concerned—boundless and infinite.” 
Carmen Sylva tells how in her youth she cared only 
for Beethoven, and, like many another ardent wor- 
shipper, first learnt to know the symphonies through 
arrangements as piano duets :— 

When I was twelve years old I remember playing the 
Symphony in C Major arranged as a duet for the piano ; and 
many years later, in turning over a pile of my old music, I came 
across a copy of the ‘‘ Eroica,” on the title-page of which stood 
the proud inscription in my girlish handwriting: ‘* Bought with 
my own money.” 

She thinks Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony the highest 
miracle that orchestral music has accomplished, and 
having heard it rendered by the orchestra only once 
in her life, it has lived in her memory ever since. 

% 66 Ty_EIl ” 
BACH’S “ FORTY-EIGHT. 

But another master was soon to replace Beethoven 
in her affections, and to this day Carmen Sylva loves 
Bach so well that she rarely plays any other music 
than his, “for his sublime and serene perfection alone 
can satisfy me.” She continues :— 

Bach's ‘* Das Wohltemperirte Klavier” has become my book 
of daily meditations, with which the day always begins for me 
now, in preference even to entering upon it at my writing-table. 
And as my day not seldom begins at four or five o’clock in the 
morning, it is often at that hour that I am already seated at 
the piano, enjoying an hour’s quiet practising, while most 
people are still fast asleep. 

After some autobiographical details relating to her 
early life and training, and the care with which her 
father watched over her musical studies, Carmen Sylva 
returns to Bach. A long illness, followed by a long 
rest, seems only to have increased the enchantment 
which Bach’s mighty genius had for her. She takes 
each Prelude and Fugue in turn, and endeavours to 
relate what she found there, in the hope that some of 
the ideas which the works of her beloved master 
suggested to her may prove an incentive to others to 
make similar search for themselves. She adds :— 

There are times and seasons for all other composers. 

Bach alone is universal, near us at all times and seasons, in 
all life’s vicissitudes—in the heyday of youth, irf manhood’s 
struggles, and in the calm of our later years. All the keys of 
human passion are known to him, and he touches them all at 
will, ranging from sorrow to gladness, from hope to despair ; 
his music furnishing us not merely with a rich banquet for 
great ceremonies, but with daily spiritual food, a result well 
befitting the work of him who never rested, never for one 


single day laid down his pen. 





Cassell’s Magazine contains a paper on “ Farmers in 
the Peerage”—the King, Lord Rothschild, the Duke of 
Bedford, and other noble lords whose pastime is farming. 
There is also a paper on building lifeboats ; otherwise the 
magazine is very light. 
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EMIGRATION OF STATE ‘CHILDREN. 

In the April number of the Empire Review, Mr. C, 
Kinloch Cooke explains in greater detail than was 
possible in his paper read before the Royal Colonial 
Institute his scheme for the State-aided training and 
emigration of poor-law children. 

Mr. Cooke agrees that a general policy of State 
emigration is scarcely possible, but he thinks State-aid 
may present quite a different aspect when applied to 
only one portion of the community——namely, the 
children of the State, excluding inmates of reforma- 
tories. He is of opinion that a selection of poor- 
law children properly trained and placed in new 
surroundings would make excellent colonists. He 
would begin with “the orphan and deserted,” and of 
these only “the boarded-out.” The physically unfit 
would be disqualified, of course, and, after making 
allowance for these and the children still too young for 
emigration, there would be about 2,000 boys and girls 
available at this moment for a trial of the experiment. 

The whole case is carefully stated, and Mr. Cooke 
observes in conclusion that some such systematic 
method of emigration would lessen wastage and 
brighten many lives; the charges on the local rates 
would be lessened, and the children would be given a 
start in life under circumstances offering every pros- 
pect of their becoming useful citizens of the Empire. 





Stephen’s Sunday Tramps. 

THERE is not much in the March AWantic Monthly, 
but the most generally interesting paper is that 
on “Sir Leslie Stephen,” by Professor James Sully. 
Most people have heard of the “Sunday Tramps,” 
the informal walking society that was started with 
Stephen at its head, consisting mainly of literary men 
and lawyers :— 

Every fortnight, toward the end of the week, we received a 
post-card on which was indicated, in Stephen’s firm, pointed 
writing, the train by which we were to set out, as well as that 
by which we were to return. The aim of our chief was to 
secure a cross-country walk from one railway to another. 

Lunch was enjoyed in a humble ‘‘ pub ”—the meaner-looking 
the inn, the better Stephen seemed to be pleased ; for he had 
not christened us tramps for nothing. There was a distinct 
note of asceticism in his discipline. He would smile rather 
contemptuously if we brought our drawing-room standards of 
art to bear on the wondrous oleographs of the inn parlour. 
Bread and cheese and a pint of beer was our allowance, and 
there was, indeed, but rarely the choice of other fare. When 
we happened to stray into a hotel and found a hot joint going, 
our chief good-naturedly left us free to indulge ; though I shall 
never forget his expression as on one cold day shortly before 
Christmas we allowed ourselves to be allured by piquant odours 
into partaking of hot turkey. As he sat faithfully consuming 
his bread and cheese, he eyed us with something of the sad 
despair of a Greatheart watching some backsliding in his 
pilgrims, yet with more, perhaps, of that of a good-natured 
schoolmaster who catches sight of his boys launching out at a 
tuck-shop. 

Tea was often taken at some literary man’s house. 
Charles Darwin’s, at Down, was one frequented, as 


was Meredith’s, at Box Hill. 





THE Young Man for April contains a kindly and 
appreciative character sketch of Mr. W. T. Stead, by 
Mr. Charles T. Bateman. 
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IS ANOTHER IRISH FAMINE NEAR ? 

TO THE EDITOR OF ““THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 

S1R,—There is want and misery in the West of Ireland. 
The potatoes were almost a complete failure last year. 
The oat crop was wretched. The men who go harvesting 
in Wales and England earned little or nothing last 
summer, because the crops were quickly and easily saved. 
Other years a man has often brought back £10 to £15 to 
pay the rent and provide for the winter’s needs. The 
girls go to Scotland to earn money. But the last was a 
bad year for them also. A chairman of County Council 
“has never seen such a clamouring for work.” He had 
work'for a few days to give to 150 labourers, 700 applied 
to be taken on! He knows many families now living 
upon Indian meal. Another credible witness avouches 
that many poor creatures have had nothing but Indian 
meal to live upon since last June. The terrible thing is 
that now credit is exhausted most of the peasants are 
heavily in debt to “ the shop,” and no more meal will be 
given them! There are no rich neighbours in the con- 
gested districts to help the poor to tide over the crisis. 
Some say a worse season than “the black 47” is close 
at hand. 

All this is Anown / Well, Carlyle told a story of pious 
Scotch lawyers. Faced by regrettable facts, Lord Rea 
said : “f Well, God mend all!” But Sir David Ramsay 
cried out; “ Nay, by God, Donald, we must he/p Him 
to mend all !” 

Surely, Ramsay’s line was the righ? line to take! 
But the cautious say: “You must not pauperise the 
starving!” and the clever folk quote the Spanish pro- 
verb : “ All the harm in the world is done by the good 
people!” and they affirm that in trying to stave off a 
famine the charitable will do a world of mischief. 

Surely, surely, we want, all of us, to “help God to 
mend” Connaught misery! How do it safely? that is 
the question! The State limits itself to a promise of 
seed potatoes by-and-by; and local authorities are 
levying an extra 3d, rate which will enable Belmullet, 
Swinford, and Westport Unions—a large area in Galway 
and Mayo—to apply to Government to set going relief 
works, But how long will it be before the complicated 
machinery of Public Offices has started these works ? 
How will the famished workers live through a laborious 
week till they receive their first wages? How will they 
exist meanwhile ? 

For my part, I can think of nothing better than 
strengthening the hands of a few employers of labour 
in Connaught. The Sisters of Charity at Foxford and 
Ballaghaderin, when they have money to distribute, 
exact work for wages—unless in the case of the very 
old and the sick. Those Sisters have done a great 
deal for the agriculture of Mayo; and at Foxford they 
have woollen mills, which turn out first-rate serges, 
tweeds, homespuns, cheviots, railway rugs, blankets, etc. 
At Ballaghaderin they make hosiery. Merely fo duy in 
these cases is to help in an hour of great need. Father 
Denis O’Hara, P.P., I believe, sets men tasks on their 
own poor land or huts, paying them for improvements 
that they profit by later themselves. Father Hegarty, 
P.P., does all that, I am told, and makes roads and 
drains swamps besides, Father Lavelle, C.C., follows in 
Father Hegarty’s steps. Father Dolphin, P.P., of Erris, 
could place a round sum wisely I have no doubt. 

All the danger in almsgiving would be done away with 
by these and similar agents, because they know how to 
give. 

The need is very pressing !—Faithfully yours, 

Eve Les 


THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HOW CHRISTIANITY BENEFITED WOMEN. 


In the Positivist Review Mr. Swinny feels con- 
strained to defend Christianity against the attacks of 
Mr. McCabe. Mr. Swinny says :— 


In spite of Mr. McCabe, I think that women did gain con- 
siderably by the introduction of Christianity. The old Paganism 
had been greatly a religion of vivic duty, closely connected in its 
most imposing ceremonies with the public lite of the City. The 
great moralists of Greece and Rome carried the same social spirit 
into their teachings. But Christianity found its chief field in 
private life ; in the building up of fine characters—wherein women 
could shine as well as men; and in the cultivation of family 
affection—in an especial measure the province of women. 
Whereas the old world had held up the martial virtues as the 
highest, the new sects that were struggling for its inheritance, 
and not least Christianity, especially honoured those virtues in 
which the women could equal or excel the men. No women of 
the-ancient world ever obtained the same wide influence as did 
St. Matilda of Tuscany, or St. Catherine of Siena. It is a 
necessary part of the modern movement to restore to its ‘proper 
place the morality of social service, and though not the martial, 
the civic virtues, but this constitutes another, though a subsi- 
diary, reason for the distrust felt by women, with whom for the 
most part the morality of private life is still dominant. But the 
main reason of their opposition is, as Mr. McCabe says, that 
conservatism which makes them more anxious to maintain the 
old and moral guidance than to accept the new. And this, 
perhaps, is connected with the great function of motherhood. 





POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


Mr. HERBERT TRENCH contributes six striking 
stanzas to the Jndependent on Tolstoi in his old age. 
He questions whether Tolstoi is not some sleepless 
Titan that would compel the winged Reason and 
Beauty and other art to serve as drudges under the 
peasant’s smock. Is it because the ray that leads 
him on “ shines from a long-annihilated star”? The 
poet then proceeds :— 


The Man upraised on the Judaean crag 
Captains for us the'war with death no more, 
His kingdom hangs as hangs the tattered flag 
Over the tomb of a great knight of yore ; 
But no law shall to unity restore 
Souls of this world. 


Why seek to mould mankind to one conception ? 


Hast thou not felt 
The whole high scheme in which we move and melt 
With the swift world—that its last secret is 
Not Good, nor Immortality, 

But Beauty—once to behold the immensities 

Filled with one soul, then to make room and die ? 
Hence the true faith :—to the uttermost to be 

Thyself—to follow up that ecstasy 
Compelling—to let being take its course, 

Rise like a song, and like a dream be free. 


It is this spectacle which is to satisfy his soul. 
the stern Russian is adjured :— 


Rejoice then, Master, at the multitude 
Of wills in the many-coloured nations—-yea 
At the clouds of destinies distinct —the flood 
Of exploring visions—all the radiant spray 
Of hostile forces on their upward way ; 
Spirals of the interweaving elements 
And species, these are but the long ascents 
Of the self-poised waters of the Universe 
Opening like a rose, 
Ingathering all it loses—to disperse 
Its soul in fragrance on the night’s abyss, 
Yet to build for aye the rainbow as it flows. 


So 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


EMIGRATION OF WOMEN TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
A WARNING BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


“REFORM is required here. Many of the women 
being shipped out to South Africa come out for 
reasons which can only help to injure a young 
country irretrievably. So pressing has the need 
become for a Maternity Home for the unmarried 
women who come out per emigration that the Salva- 
tion Army Home for such now refuses to take them, 
and I am /o/d it has actually become necessary for 
the Emigration authorities to have a Maternity Home 
of their own at Pretoria for girls, who, often a few 
months or weeks after arrival, become mothers ! 

‘* Now what must be the result of such carelessness 
on the part of those employed to examine medically 
and make stringent enquiries concerning every applicant 
for emigration to South Africa? Women rush gut 
here to conceal their shame, get rid of the child as 
best they can, and then return to England. The 
unhappy child is left in Africa to anybody who will 
take charge of it, and soon the country will be full of 
illegitimate children, belonging to no one who cares 
what becomes of them, brought up anyhow, and never 
to know father, mother, or a home that is theirs by 
right ! 

“As regards those women who come to Africa 
pure and good, their temptations are frightful. Some 
of course remain straight, either as good, devoted, 
domestic servants, or married to honest working men. 
But we fear they are in the minority. It isa common 
phrase in Johannesburg, for instance, among them 
that ‘a man’s mistress has a far better time than a 
man’s wife.’ Some men in Africa much prefer the 
temporary bond to the permanent one, and are pre- 
pared to make the path so pleasant to her who will 
consent to tread it with them, that one feels more of 
pity than of censure for the inexperienced, light- 
hearted girl who falls so often into such men’s 
clutches. 

“ The working man’s wife in Africa is often a down- 
trodden, hard-worked creature compared to the woman, 
who is able, if ill-treated, to change her lord and 
master at once. 

“Women, especially in this country, far from kith 
and kin, have a natural and womanly longing for a 
protector, a companion, a home and love. ‘They look 
around at their friends, and for one happy marriage 
see nine wretched ones, the cause usually being a selfish 
and often brutal husband, fond of drink, women, and 
anything except hishome. Extreme poverty in Africa 
amongst the working classes is very rare. Any 
artisan can earn £1 a day, and with a little care and 
knowledge of the life in Africa could often save half 
that. But does he? No. He spends it out of 
doors, comes home drunk, and beats or abuses his 
wife, who, after a time, leaves him in despair, some 
kinder, better man offering to take care of her. It is 
a common story. Happy marriages there are, of 
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course, and good husbands. Of these we do not 
speak. 

“The ‘Emigration Girl’ soon sees and hears all 
this, and should her lot be cast, on reaching this 
country, where a gilded or even kmdly temptation 
is offered her, backed by the knowledge that if not 
successful the bond can be broken, she sometimes 
prefers it to an offer of marriage. Some wisely prefer 
to remain in domestic service, and many a one who 
has left it for matrimony bitterly deplores it, for a 
domestic servant in this country has an easy, good 
time. But only a sad experience can teach them 
that. 

“The emigration is not all faulty. It must be a 
mighty difficult thing to make such a scheme perfect, 
but that there is something wrong somewhere is 
obvious. 

“We are told that the hostels in Africa for the women 
are homes in“every sense of the word, with every 
comfort and protection provided at a minimum charge. 
The ladies and matrons appear to be all that is kind, 
good and zealous. But we have shown the weak 
spot, and to others must leave the cure of it.” 


On the other hand, it is only fair to add to the 
Englishwoman’s letter that a Boer lady in 
Johannesburg, to whom I had also written for 
information, is much less severe. She writes :— 


I have found it most difficult to get to the truth of the affair. 
The statements of different people are so contradictory. I know 
one of the lady committee members of the Hostel very well, and 
in casual conversation I have heard from her that there are 800 
emigration girls in Johannesburg, and though there have been a 
few cases of going to the bad, on the whole the committee is 
very well pleased with the results of the scheme. They try to 
keep in touch with the girls, and every month they have a tea- 
meeting for them, at which the committee ladies preside, and it 
is always well attended, and most of the girls seem quite happy. 
Personally, I think it is a great risk for English girls coming out 
here quite alone, as the temptations for girls going wrong are 
greater here than almost anywhere else. 


A lady actively engaged in the immigration work at 
Cape Town says that in Cape Colony few of those 
sent out under the auspices of the society go wrong. 
But she is very emphatic in her condemnation of 
those who’ advocate the sending out of the better-class 
English girls on their own account :— 


Better-class girls usually travel unprotected on board, live in 
boarding-houses, and, away from all home influences, are sur- 
rounded with danger. They usually come from the dullest of 
lives at home, so lose their heads on board. I have been 
amazed how even the most unlikely woman loses her equilibrium 
in consequence of this sudden emancipation from the conven- 
tionalities of English life. This is especially the case on board 
ship. 

I ought to add that it seems to me that no better-class girl 
should be sent to this country unless she has strong enough 
religious convictions to withstand some temptation, and to 
influence her life when here. For many girls fling aside their 
old principles and habits as soon as they are out of reach from 
home influence. Hence the need of only the right sort of girl 
being sent. 

Another danger is drink—this is a terrible source of danger 
—and could be much lessened if no girl were sent who had any 
tendency to intemperance. 


| 
| 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


—_——_——>——__—_ 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE contents of the April number are marked by much 
variety. Mr. C. M. Harger describes the battle on which 
the State of Kansas has entered against the Standard 
Oil Company, in defence of the interests of the oil pro- 
ducers now menaced by the boycott of the colossal 
monopoly. There are two papers bearing on the exhibi- 
tion with which Portland (Oregon) intends to celebrate 
this year the centenary of the explorations of Lewis 
and Clark. A centenary of a very different kind is 
touched on by Julius Moritzen in his sketch of the home 
and habits of Hans Christian Andersen. Professor 
Kent gives an interesting account of the University of 
Virginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson. 

Dr. Osler’s Baltimore address, which urged that no 
productive work was done by any man after forty, 
and that professors over sixty should be retired to 
a lethal chamber, is explained as a piece of humour, 
Mr. H. K. Job extols the superiority, as a sport, of 
bird-hunting with ‘a camera to bird-hunting with a gun. 
Dr. Baumfeld’s description of the crisis in Austria- 
Hungary is referred to elsewhere. 





THE AUSTRALIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE Australian Review of Reviews for February is 
copiously illustrated and full of matter of topical interest. 
Mr. A. G. Stephens has an illustrated article oh Mr. 
Livingston Hopkins, better known as “ Hop,” the famous 
Australian caricaturist. With this I have dealt else- 
where. « 

SUGAR-CULTURE IN QUEENSLAND. 


The fourth paper'on Australasian Industries deals with 
sugar-growing. The present profit reaped by the Queens- 
land planters, says the writer, is from £6 to fio per 
acre; but owing to improvements now being made it will 
eventually be doubled. 


AUSTRALIA’S COLOURED PROBLEM. 


The editor comments severely on the exposures made 
in the report of. Dr. Roth, the. Commissioner appointed 
to inquire into the condition of the West Australian 
aborigines. Dr. Roth drew up a stern indictment against 
the methods employed by the police in dealing with the 
natives, Which have resulted in the increase of drunken- 
ness, prostitution and disease. 


The number of aborigines brought in being the great desider- 
atum ‘(each having money value to the escorting officer), it .is 
not surprising to find that little boys of immature age have been 
brought in to give evidence; that children varying in age 
between ten and sixteen are charged with killing cattle; that 
the blacks do not realise why they are sentenced ; and that an 
eld and feeble native arrives at the end of his journey in a state 
of collapse, and dies eighteen days after admission into the gaol. 

It is only fair to state, with regard to cattle-killing by the 
children just referred to, some of whom were found neck-chained 
in Roebourne Gaol, that as soon as the attention of the 
Executive was drawn to them by the Commissioner they were 
released. 

Besides being half-starved, the blacks are beaten on the way 
down. 

Rations are charged for to take witnesses home again, but it 
does not follow that they are escorted back. In some cases they 
are certainly not ; in others, they may hardly have time to get 


to their destination before they are rushed in again by the police 
with another mob, 

It is no secret that the police say if the ration allowance was 
cut down or taken away they would not arrest so many natives. 
By their own assertions, every native caught means more money 
in their pockets. At present there is. nothing to prevent a 
constable arresting as many blacks as he chooses, while there is 
no limit to the number of witnesses he is allowed to bring in 
with him to secure a conviction. 

The accused are made to plead guilty at the muzzle of a rifle, 
if need be. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly for April contains several excellent 
articles, some of which are noticed elsewhere. 

Mr. W. B. Duffield sets forth “The True Truth About 
the Mythical Colonial ‘ Offer,” which Mr. Chamberlain 
has made the basis of his Fiscal Reform adoption, Mr. 
J. F. Kenney, writing on “ Devolution and the Future in 
Irish Politics,” explains and defines the attitude of Lord 
Dunraven in the Irish Reform Association. Mr. W. S. 
Lilly, writing of “ The Cost of Cheapness,” bewails upon 
the wretchedness which results from the cut-throat 
competition of sweaters, and pleads for the recognition 
of the right of all workers to a minimum wage. 
Mr. J. B, Firth describes the extraordinary love affair 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the great artist, who was in love 
first with one and then with another cf Mrs. Siddons’s 
daughters, The first died of consumption, pledging the 
other on her deathbed not to marry Lawrence, so he 
married neither, and consoled himself elsewhere. There 
is-an interesting article on Japanese poetry, which seems 
to be as delicate and beautiful as other products of 
Japanese art. Mr. Chesterton gives us the fourth instal- 
ment of his vivacious papers under the title of “ Time’s 
Abstract and Brief Chronicle.” Mr. Archibald S. Hurd 
defends the present policy of the Admiralty against its 
critics. There are several other literary papers not 
calling for any special remark. 





THE WORLD’S WORK AND PLAY. 

THE World’s Work and Play is a very good number. 
It contains several articles which have already been 
noticed elsewhere. Mr. Alder Anderson gives an interest- 
ing sketch of Ernest Solvay, whom he describes as a 
modern alchemist, who discovered how to make carbonate 
of soda out of ammonia water and common salt. For 
once the inventor is the millionaire. “The dipping process 
of painting,” which consists of submerging the article to 
be painted in a tank of paint, was introduced at Woolwich 
Arsenal for the painting of artillery and waggons with 
khaki. On the question “ Can the Townsman Farm?” 
a number of teachers in agricultural colleges combine in 
urging the importance of practical experience of a farm 
before scientific agriculture can be profitably learned 
at college. Interesting illustrations are given of the 
Simplon Tunnel, and of the new transporter bridge which 
is being erected at Newport, Monmouth, and on the 
Mersey at Runcorn, There is a discussion on the taxa- 
tion of land values. Mr. Kearley, M.P., describes how 
we suffer from the sugar convention. Among the many 
portraits with which the issue is enlivened may be men- 
tioned an admirable one of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

I NOTICE elsewhere Mr. Eltzbacher’s paper on Agricul- 
tural Prosperity of Germany, but regret to see, from Mr. 
W. M. Acworth’s paper on the Railways of Germany and 
England, that Mr. Eltzbacher is not quite trustworthy as 
an authority on railway rates. Mr. Acworth says :— 


Mr. Eltzbacher apparently believes that “‘ the British railways 
charge, in nine cases out of ten, the full maximum rate” of 
1d. per mile third-class ; while in Germany ‘‘ the average charge 
is little more that 4d. per mile.” But the official statistics of the 
German railways for 1902 show that the average sum received 
by them for carrying one passenger one mile was ‘53d. In 
August, 1903, the North-Eastern railway compiled a similar 
statistical return, and found that on this one line at least the 
average sum was less than the German—namely, ‘48d. per 
mile, 

DR. DILLON ON THE PROSPECT IN RUSSIA. 


Dr. E. T. Dillon says :— 


Let there be a body recognised at once by the population and 
the Avtocracy as the spokesman of the Russian nation, and it 
will modify, dissolve and create at its pleasure. Speaking in 
the name of 140 millions it will act on their behalf without fear 
of the consequences. In those potentialities, and not in the 
precise character or functions of the coming body, lies the real 
significance of the Imperial Rescript. 

A constitution is become necessary ; it is even now in sight ; 
the first step towards it has been taken. Six months ago 
the Autocracy might have obtained a new lease of existence 
with a much smaller measure of reform, on condition that it had 
a statesman to represent, think and act for it. To-day Russia 
and Autocracy are on the eve of eternal separation. 


MR, MALLOCK’S RECONSTRUCTION OF BELIEF. 


After having demolished the foundations of Religion in ‘* The 
Veil of the Temple,” Mr. Mallock is now going to reconstruct, 
by an apologetic by means of which, in the face of all that 
science may demonstrate, the claims of religious belief to the 
respectful consideration of the world can be most clearly and 
most incontrovertibly established. It is an apologetic which 
treats the religious and the scientific doctrine as if they were two 
kinds of food offered to man for his sustenance ; and assuming 
that they are nourishing in pivportion to the amount of truth 
contained in them, seeks to trace their effects on those who use 
them respectively as a diet. If it is found that when a man 
adopts the diet of science he shrinks and withers away as an 
individual man and as a citizen, that his energy declines, and 
that his powers of discrimination fail him, and then that, the 
moment he changes from the scientific diet to the religious, his 
energies revive, and his tastes and his faculties come back again, 
there will be strong grounds for supposing that the religious 
doctrine of lite contains an element of truth in which the scien- 
tific doctrine is wanting. 

MINIMISING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 


The Rev. A. W. Hutton contributes a brief paper on 
Liberal Churchmen and the Reproach of Christ. His 
aim, he tells us, 
has been to vindicate a ‘wise and gentle minimism,” as a 
true and adequate presentation of the necessary Christian faith, 
and at ithe same time to protest against the attempt to over- 
burder. the simple faith of a Christian with a number of extra 
beliefs, somie of which at least are calculated in this our day to 
make our veligion contemptible, if they are held up as a neces- 
sary part of it. It is a libel to say of those who reject these 
things that they are ‘‘ ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” These 
are not the things that constitute the ‘‘ foolishness” of the 
message preached. ‘That is to be found in the moral asceticism 
of the Sermon on the Mount, in the doctrine of the Cross, in 
the belief that death is the entrance to true life. 


‘THE GEOLOGY OF SOCIETY. 
Mrs. } lary Higgs, of tramp fame, writes briefly, but 
) ggs, p ? y 
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suggestively, on human society considered as a series of 
geological strata :— 

The geology of human personality implies that if we take a 
section through the various strata of Society, we shall likewise 
find phenomena representing the eras of history. We may 
roughly indicate the four stages of mankind as migratory, 
pastoral, agricultural, and industrial. Rock-life means the 
squeezing together of units into too close proximity for useful- 
ness. Life becomes unfruitful, We have reached the rock 
stage already. Which will win, the forces of progress or retro- 
gression? The whole issue hinges on how we deal with our 
unemployed and vagrant problems. 

THE CHILDREN’S COURTS OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. E. K. Coulter, Deputy Clerk of the Children’s 
Court of New York, describes how the 
Children’s Court Law of the State, enacted in 1903, works. 
This law provides -that all cases involving the commitment or 
trial of children, actually or apparently under the age of sixteen 
years, for any violation of law, in any court, shall be heard at 
suitable times to be designated by the Court, separated from the 
trial of other criminal cases. It is in the Children’s Court that 
child-saving methods are being reduced to a science. The 
general plan of tne Court is to assist convicted children to work 
out their own -reformation without commitment, by the parole 
system, which is of immense value. 

“THE BANKRUPTCY OF HIGHER CRITICISM.” 

Dr. Emil Reich, replying to Dr. Cheyne, pursues the 
Higher Critics remorselessly. He says :— 

There are four points requiring the utmost care and fulness 
of research. The four points are: (1) The Hebrew Nation ; 
(2) The Hebrew State; (3) the great Hebrew Personalities ; 
and (4) the Hebrew Sacred Book, the Bible. Unless we 
arrive at a clear and well-differentiated conception of these 
four main pillars of Hebrew history, we cannot possibly hope 
to raise any permanent edifice of knowledge with regard to 
Hebrew antiquity. The principal charge I advanced and do 
advance against the so-called Higher Critics is this, that as to 
the first three points they have not studied the problem at all ; 
and as to the fourth point (the Bible), that they have indeed 
studied it, but in a hopelessly wrong manner. 

THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, 

Mrs. Mary A. Davies discusses “ how far the cookery 
classes are—or could be made—helpful in supplying 
either free meals, or meals at a price within the children’s 
means.” She maintains that “ the true educational value 
of cookery teaching has been frequently overlooked. 
Cookery, properly and practically taught, is found to 
have a very beneficial effect in developing intelligence 
and quickening the powers of observation. It is an 
occupation which cannot be carried on mechanically : 
thought and judgment are required.” 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

The Hon. Rollo Russell writes on Scientific Local 
Weather Records. Mr. A. P, Nicolson defends the art of 
Parliamentary Reporting, and in the course of his article 
vindicates the Manchester Guardian, the Scotsman, and 
the Gla.yow Herald from the reproach of using news 
agency reports. Mr. Nicolson does not spare Mr. 
Pearson and the Standard. 





THOSE interested in the art of singing will be glad to 
read the articles in Worlds Work and the Young 
Woman, both for April. Madame Arctowska writes in 
the former on the making of a successful singer, whereas 
Madame Blanche Marchesi, in the interview recorded by 
the Young Woman, gives an account of some of her 
experiences in her musical career, and adds what she 
considers the qualifications necessary for a successful 
singer. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Mr. MAXSsE, the editor of the National Review, has 
lost all patience with Mr. Balfour. He says :— 

The constituencies no longer share the Ministerial view that 
the maintenance of the present Cabinet is a national necessity, 
while. an ever-increasing amount of exasperation is being accu- 
mulated against a party which is apparently willing to sacrifice 
everything in order that a particular set of politicians, who are 
neither very remarkable nor successful, should remain in office. 

As a considerable number of Unionist members of Parliament 
share our view as to thedesirability of ringing down sthe curtain 
on the present sorry farce, it argues an amazing want of resource 
on their part that they should be unable to secure the desired 
result. 

Lord Llandaff replies to the late Prime Minister of 
France as to the anti-Clerical policy of the French Govern- 
ment. The chief protests against the Bill for separating 
Church and State have come from the Protestants and 
the Jews. He quotes Louis Blanc’s saying : “ We under- 
stand by Clericalism, not only Catholicism, but all 
religion and all religiosity, whatever it may be.” 

A member of the German General Staff explains the 
functions of the German Navy in case of war with 
England and the United States, He says :-—- 

It should. be pointed out that Germany is the only Great 
Power which is able to’ tackle the United States single-handed. 
England could be victorious on sea, but would not be able to 
protect Canada, . 

Mr. Francis Kossuth, writing on the Hungarian crisis, 
says :— 

Our demand on the language question is moderate—so as not 
to interfere with the tacticai unit of the battalion—viz., that 
the word of command shall be given to the troops in Hungarian 
by the major and all subordinate officers, while from the major 
upwards the commands shall be given (as now) in German. 
Even this: mild proposal meets with an absolute Imperial zoz 
possumus. 

Admiral Fitzgerald describes as a great naval blunder 
the changes introduced in the education of lads for officers 
and engineers in the Navy. 

The anonymous writer of the article on “ The Overlord 
and the Admiral” maintains that the Tsar is but the tool 
of the Kaiser, who at one time intended to help him, who 
thwarted the peace overtures made by Japan in August, 
and who is now eagerly making terms with England, 
America and Japan on anti-Russian lines, and secretly 
laying hold of China. 

Captain: G. C. Tryon, writing on “Commercial 
Strategy,” says that commercial unity is an essential 
part of the federation of America, Canada and Australia. 
Lieutenant-Colonel De La Poer Beresford writes a long 
and detailed description of the Battle of Mukden. Sir 
Robert Gresley expresses the hatred and contempt with 
which the Conservatives regarded the present Govern- 
ment. The American and Australian chronigues are, as 
usual, excellent. 


THE CENTURY. 

THE value of the bill of fare presented to the readers 
of the Century for April may be inferred from the fact 
that we have separately noticed no fewer than five articles. 
Among the illustrations calling for special note are pic- 
tures by Sigismond Ivanowski of three Tolstoian heroines, 
Katia, Mariana, Anna Karénina; and the drawings, 
partly in colour, partly in black and white, of the 
Chateaux of the Loire. There is an interesting description 
by Miss Helen Zimmern of Holy Saturday in Florence, 
which is:signalised by the explosion before the cathedral 
of a triumphal car stored with fireworks. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

THE April number is distinctly good. Noticed else- 
where are G, W. E. Russell’s “ Liberal Administration,” 
Michael Davitt’s “Irish National Assembly,” and 
Herbert Trench’s stanzas to Tolstoi. 


CHARLES BOOTH, JUN. 


Many who regretted that Mr. Charles Booth had con- 
sented to serve on Mr. Chamberlain’s Commission for 
Fiscal Inquiry will find some measure of consolation in 
the resolute and trenchant utterances of Mr. Charles 
Booth, jun., as he contends that both Mr. Balfour’s policy 
of retaliation and Mr. Chamberlain’s more pronounced 
policy is likely to undermine the foundations of British 
shipping. 

BIOLOGICAL CATHOLICITY. 

The Rev. J. H. Skrine writes on the appeal to the first 
six centuries, and urges that the true Christian tradi- 
tion is life, and life is an inter-action of the individual 
living thing and the whole, of which it is a part, of 
the individual will and the all-will. Primitive may be 
catholic, but catholic is not primitive. The point of 
his argument is :-- 


Life (once more to recall the attempted analysis of it) is the 
mystic union of the soul with God, through a reciprocal self- 
surrender of the organism and the whole. _ That surrender of 
the organism is not effected when we adjust ourselves only 
to the revelation of an era, even of an era six centuries long. 
It is made when, in thought or action, we attempt response to 
the Finger of God nearing us, as in the past, so in the passing 
moment, and are aware that by the touch we live. 


“THE LAND OF THE FAR HORIZONS.” 


Northumbrians at least will be grateful to Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan for his delightful paper on the Middle Marches. 
Take this sketch of the Border county :— 


In Northumberland, both heaven and earth are seen; we 
walk all day on long ridges, high enough to give far views of 
moor and valley, and the sense of solitude above the world 
below, but so far distant from each other, and of such equal 
height, that we can watch the low skirting clouds as they ‘ post 
o’er land and ocean without rest.” It is the land of the far 
horizons, where the piled or drifted shapes of gathered vapour 
are for ever moving along the furthest ridge of hills, like the 
procession of long primeval ages that is written in tribal mounds 
and Roman camps and Border towers, on the breast of 
Northumberland. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. G. L. Strachey passes the tragedies of Voltaire 
under review. He says everyone has heard of Voltaire, 
but who has read him? It is by his name, not by his 
works, that he is known. Mr, Strachey proceeds to 
analyse the tragedy of “ Alzire,” and concludes that 
perhaps the most infamous achievement of the classic 
tradition was that it prevented Moliére from being a 
great tragedian ; its most astonishing one was “to have 
taken, if only for some scattered moments, the sense of 
the ridiculous from Voltaire.” Victoria de Bunsen con- 
tinues a very vivid description of her tour on the Tigris. 





THE Grand Magazine (No. 3) is hardly up to the high 
Jevel of its predecessors. The problem story seems to 
have interested the reader, so do the ghost stories. 
But, I confess, I get tired with such debating society 
discussions as “Which is More Beautiful, Man or 
Woman ?” “ Do Women Cheat at Bridge?” etc., etc. The 
one original idea in the magazine, “The Rise of the 
Seton Indians,” is noticed elsewhere. 
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' not to be detached incidents in its history. 
| formation of a new institution, a new organ for harmonious 
» relations between States, with functions of its own ; an evolution 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I HAVE noticed the best articles—those by Mr. Morley, 
Carmen Sylva, and Miss Kingston—elsewhere. The rest 
of the Review is good average—but no more. 


THE GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Sir John Macdonell, writing on the International Arbi- 
trations of the century, says :— 


Looking back on the arbitrations of last century, they are seen 
We witness the 


not unlike that which created ages ago in most countries tribunals 
for the settlement of domestic disputes. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries gave the world permanent embassies, 
permanent means of conducting intercourse between nations. 
The eighteenth century at its close gave the rudiments of a 
rational Jaw of neutrality. The nineteenth gave international 
arbitrations, which, in the words of William Penn, tend not a 
little ‘‘ to the rooting up of wars, and planting peace in a deep 


' and fruitful soil.” 


Mr. Morley, by the way, declares that the Hague 
Tribunal opens a new door of hope to mankind. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, 


Mr, Sidney Lee decides the question as to what should 
be the Shakespeare Memorial by declaring it must be a 
monument, and nothing besides, on the best site procur- 
able in London. Foreign sculptors are to be invited to 
compete, for— 
it was a Frenchman, it was the romance-writer Dumas, who 
pointed out that Shakespeare is infinitely more than the 
greatest of dramatists, who declared that Shakespeare holds the 
second place in the universe. ‘‘ After God,” said Dumas, 
‘* Shakespeare has created most.” 

The crucial decision as to whether the capacity to execute the 
monument is available should be entrusted to a committee of 
taste, to a committee of liberal-minded connoisseurs who com- 
mand general confidence. If this jury decide by their verdict 
that the present conditions of art permit the production of a 
great memorial of Shakespeare on just principles, then a 
strenuous appeal for funds may be inaugurated with likelihood 
of success. 


THE JAPANESE VICTORIES AND ISLAM. 


Dr. Vambéry says that— 

If Islam in general had but now attained the high degree of 
civilisation which has helped the Japanese under the present cir- 
cumstances, the position of the Christian rulers over Mahometans 
would undoubtedly become critical, It would be idle to deny 
the moral effect of the Japanese successes on Asiatics in general, 
for we read that Tokio is gradually becoming the place where 
Hindus, Indian Mussulmans, Javanese, and Siamese like to go 
to acquire modern culture. We must not be astonished at that. 
Asiatics will always give preference to an Asiatic teacher over 
the European one, since they have so many views and modes 
of thinking in common ; but such a predilection cannot be 
regarded as any open sign of hatred or of revolutionary ten- 
dencies. 


No, perhaps not ; but if it engenders the idea of Asia 
for the Asiatics, where shall we be ? 


A JINGO WAIL OVER TIBET. 


Mr. Ian Matcolm, M.P., wrings his hands over the 
snubbing Mr. Brodrick justly gave to Lord Curzon for the 
cynical fashion in which Colonel Younghusband’s Treaty 
with Tibet violated the assurances which we had given 
to Russia. He says that the Government has “ left 
Colonel Youngbusband and the Indian Government in 
the lurch, surrendered to Russia the legitimate fruits of 
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hard-won negotiations, and censured before the whole 
world the agent of its choice.” 
BRITISH SHIPPING AND FISCAL REFORM. 

Mr. Evelyn Cecil, MP., thinks that British shipping is 
in a bad way, and remarks :— 

Remedies may possibly be found against unfair foreign 
competition in shipping by varying the Board of Trade regula- 
tions, by altering the incidence of light dues, by Government 
control of certain maximum rates of freight, by qualified reserva- 
tion of coasting trade, by giving a preference within the British 
Empire to goods carried in British ships, and by permitting 
foreign material for shipbuilding to enter the country duty free. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. P. T. McGrath declares that “To make the 
protection of Canada as complete as geographical con- 
ditions will permit, the establishment of a fortified sea- 
port on the Newfoundland coast is imperative.” Baron 
Suyematzu translates verses composed by the Mikado 
to enable the British public to get some outline of the 
thinking of the Emperor’s soul. Lady Jersey writes an 
interesting paper on Charity a Hundred Years Ago. 
Lady Priestley tells the story of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
love affairs, and Bishop Welldon illustrates in a paper 
of twenty pages the almost extinct art of classical 
quotation. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE March number of the North American contains 
so many good articles that very few remain to be dealt 
with here. 

TENNYSON’S VIEWS ON MARRIAGE. 

Julia Magruder complains that Tennyson, in the two Idylls, 
‘¢ Lancelot and Elaine” and ‘‘ Guinevere,” has drawn a picture 
which, if it means anything in the way of ethical teaching, means 
that, in marriage, the letter is everything—the spirit nothing ; that 
the form is the essential part, and the sentiment the non-essential. 

Guinevere was married to Arthur, whom she had never 
seen, after she had fallen in love with Lancelot. Hence 
the inherent blasphemy to real marriage that is to 
be found in the “ Idylls of the King.” “The marriage 
ceremony is not marriage. It is only a small part of the 
bond—the mere outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual state. Like the coronation of a king, it 
only declares to the world a fact which already exists.” 

THE PANAMA CANAL, 

‘ No sea-level canal for me,” says Brigadier-General 
Hains. The Atlantic rises and falls twenty feet, the 
Pacific is nearly tideless. A sea-level canal would cost 
£30,000,000, and take twenty years to build :— 

After the failure of the De Lesseps project for a sea-level canal, 
and after more thorough surveys and studies, no less than three 
Boards or Commissions, comprising among its members no less 
than thirty-one engineers, reported in favour of the abandonment 
of the sea-level project and the building of a canal with locks. 
They may all have been wrong in their conclusions, but the 
unanimous verdict of these thirty-one engineers, who gave years 
of study to the problem, should not be set aside, unless new and 
convincing evidence be found to justify the change. Has such 
evidence been discovered ? 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The President of the Delaware and Hudson Company 
protests against the proposal that Government should fix 
the rates in railways. Mr. C. A, Conant describes how 
the Stock Market reflects values ; and writers in London, 
St. Petersburg, and Berlin describe the political situation 
in their respective countries. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

BESIDES the two “Studies in Personality ”—Mr. 
Winston.Churchill and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman— 
the April number of the Pa// Mall Magazine has several 
interesting articles, 

Mr. William Sharp gives us a picture of modern 
Athens. The first impression of Athens, he says, depends 
largely on the time of year and the weather. The best 
months for the tourist are February and April, but the 
true Athenian considers May and June to be perfection. 
When all things concur in good fortune, what light, what 
radiancy, what beauty are to be found in the first impres- 
sion! Mr. Sharp calls what seems to be the affected 
pose of some of the casual visitors for anything not 
archaic archzologitis. The beauty of Athens, he says, 
is for the most part a beauty that has changed, but not 
passed. He recommends the visitor to wander about the 
city at hazard instead of starting straightway for the 
Acropolis. Of:the Acropolis he writes :— 

There is nothing in Athens so impressive (as in kind there is 
nothing-in the world so impressive) as the majestic grandeur of 
the Acropolis, crowned with the surpassing loveliness of the 
Parthenon ; and it is true that nothing of this loveliness and 
nothing of this grandeur can be attributed to any effort of human 
genius since before the Christian era. 

Writing on Westminster, Mr. Bart Kennedy gives us 
a sketch of the House of Commons—the building as well 
as the Ministers and the Members. He thinks the lot 
of the Speaker worse than the lot of the Minister :— 

The Speaker is condemned to listen eternally to everybody. 
Other men may interrupt and make noises or shout insults 
guised ina Parliamentary manner at a droning orator, or go 
out. They may even go to sleep before his face. 

He must have the tact and patience of twenty ambassadors 
rolled into one. And then he will fail. . .. He is the father 
of this cockpit. In fact, he is all things rolled up into one. The 
timekeeper, the referee, the interposer, the encourager, the 
discourager—the everything. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE two most important articles, that on the 
Psychology of the Russians, and that on Germany’s 
policy with regard to England, have been noticed 
separately. The point of Mr. Howley’s article “Ave 
atque Vale Honestates” is that British reserve is dis- 
appearing ; its last stronghold is the “middle class.” 
They alone at present “keep alight the sacred fire of 
gentility and carry into the twentieth century the 
traditions of Mansfield Park.” The influence of the 
somewhat stodgy but respectable Victorian middle class, 
personified by the late Queen, is passing away. And 
the writer asks rather doubtfully, “ What will it profit 


John Bull if he ceases to be a hypocrite, only to become | 


a brute?” 

There is a very interesting paper on “ Popular Songs 
of Old Canada,” from which it appears that the ballads 
brought originally from the old French provinces, belong- 
ing to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, have been 
preserved in Canada, where they are still sung to the 
ancient airs, though many of them have entirely dis- 
appeared in France. A fine field for the folk-song 
collector truly. ; 

The point of Mr. Moreton Frewen’s very: long article 
about “ Thinking Imperially ” is that the time has come, 
before the colonies have got any further from us, to make 
up our minds, as Lord Rosebery says, whether they are 
to remain with us at all, and if so, how. It is easier, he 
says, to do this while the Australians and Canadians are 
still our brothers, not our second-cousins. 





THE REVIEW OF ReWIEWS. 


There is a pretty and amusing paper on “ Quaint 
Memories,” of a long ago parish on the Sussex Downs, 
apparently. Not so very long ago, either, but the memo. 
ries of it are indeed very quaint. M. Ferdinand Brune- 
tire pays high tribute to Sainte-Beuve’s critical genius, 
and there is a light article entitled “A Side-light on 
India : the Byle,” the byle being what we call the bullock, 





THE OCCULT REVIEW. 

THE Occu Review for March is a first-rate number, 
I notice elsewhere Mr. Beriah G, Evans’ “ Merioneth- 
shire Mysteries.” Dr. Hollander describes some simple 
experiments in hypnotism. Mr. Henry Anderson tells 
some weird experiences of a psychometric seer. There 
is a paper, needlessly mysterious, about the Ghost at 
Cambridge University. Dr. Hartmann writes on Vibra- 
tions, but not to much purpose. 

The April number is excellent. Mr. Lang contributes 
a theory of haunting, that the persistent ghost is merely 
the reproduction, by a kind of natural living kinetoscope, 
with phonographic attachment, of a filmy emanation 
thrown off by the living. Of the possibility of this 
natural phonograph, Mr. Lang quotes the following 
illustration :— 

Mr. W. B. Scott and Dante Rossetti were staying, one 
summer, with Miss Boyd at her house in Ayrshire. Rossetti 
was wont to walk up and down in his room, over the drawing- 
room, repeating poetry aloud. The sounds were very audible 
in the drawing-room, and continued to be so for weeks after 
Rossetti had returned to London. 

As to the living photographic reproduction of the 
emanating films, Mr. Lang says :— 

I happen to know a country road on which persons of my 
acquaintance have several times seen, in broad daylight, a phan- 
tasm in the costume of a Presbyterian minister of about 1760-— 
1780. When pursued he dodges towards the hedge by the 
roadside, and vanishes. 

There is an interesting article on Telepathy, by Dr. 
Saleeby, which suggests that the N-rays which emanate 
from the nervous tissue of the human body are the 
medium of the telepathic transmission of ideas. By the 
N-rays Mr.-Charpentier of Nancy has seen himself think. 





HARPER’S. 

THERE is much in the April number of HarZer’s that 
is eminently readable, though little that can be quoted, 
beyond Professor Duncan’s suggestion that the N-rays 
may yet explain the “aura” and power of thought- 
transference. The pleasantest pictures are those drawn 
by Frank French to illustrate his paper on “ The Brook.” 
It is a very vivid account of a new mining camp in 
Nevada, which Mr, P. V. Mighells contributes under the 
title of “ When Mammon Makes aCamp.” In contrast with 
the feverish haste of the gold-miner stands the leisured 
fishing in Arctic seas which Mr. J. B. Connolly sketches from 
experiences in Norway. Mr. W. D. Howells chats very 
pleasantly about his experiences of Plyniouth in England. 
Dr. Waldstein, Vice-President of the Hellenic Society, 
holds out fascinating prospects of what Herculaneum 
offers to archeology, not merely in the way of sculpture, 
but also in the possible discovery of the missing master- 
pieces of the great writers of antiquity. Isador Ladoff 
gives a graphic account of his exile to Siberia, and con- 
trasts his present position as a citizen of the United States 
with his former slavery under the Tsar. Singular pictures, 
with elucidatory text of the medieval library, are given by 
Dr. E. C. Richardson. 
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: THE Reviews. REVIEWED. 


THE ARENA. 

THE Avena for March is an excellent and exceptional 
number. The.Editor seems to have set himself the task 
of making it a mirror of the progressive thought and 
action, not only of America, but of the whole world. 

Mr. Rudolph Blankenburg continues his remarkable 
series of articles on “ Masters and Rulers of ‘ The Free- 
men’ of Pennsylvania” this month, dealing with the 
strange personality and the stranger career of Senator 
Quay. I have dealt elsewhere with the articles “ The 
New School of Socialism in Europe,” “ How Four Men 
Rescued a City,” and “A Great Radical Meeting in 
Paris.” 

GERHART HAUPTMANN. 

Dr. Archibald Anderson has an interesting paper 
entitled, “Gerhart Hauptmann: Social Idealist.” He 
says :— 

Gifted thus diversely, this fertile and original zenius is a 
master of poetry as well as of prose; poetry as delicate, as 
impassioned, as tumultuous as his prose is realistic, life-like, 
natural. A poet whose fancies and images spring from nature, 
the woodland, and the primitive forest; a prosateur, whose 
pictures and characters body forth the essential lineaments of 
the real life of to-day. Charming poet, finished Arosateur, yet 
more—a mystic and a master of that symbolism in art inextric- 
ably associated with the names of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and 
D’ Annunzio. 

Hauptmann is continually surprising the critics and astonish- 


The Madonna—A Twentieth Century Conception. 
(William Ordway Partridge, Sculptor.) 
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ing the world with some new proof of his versatility, some new 
illustration of his artistic virtuosity, some new demand for a 
reconsideration as to his place in contemporary literature. One 
moment putting literary Germany in a ferment with his 
‘naturalism without fig-leaves,” the next jarring the nerves 
with his pathologic and neurasthenic types of modern morbidity ; 
now arousing imperial opposition to his dramatic presentment of 
socialistic doctrines ; now evoking admiration for his clever studies 
of local character and provincial humanity; appealing next 
to the poetic instincts and the Christian ideal, he performs the 
impossible by blending together, in a consistently wrought and 
emotionally touching picture, the idealism and realism of our 
sleeping and waking life. After his bitter disappointment over 
the failure of his realistic drama of suffering and distress, of 
fifteenth-century setting, he returns to his idealistic and poetic 
vein and writes one of the most widely-discussed and highly- 
praised dramatic poems of the last half-century. Since that 
time his works have all shown a realistic exterior, often-veiling 
the idealistic and mystic longings of the poet of humanity. 


DIVORCE LAW REFORM, 


Mr. Henry Gaines Hawn, in an article on “The 
Divorce Problem,” says :— 

We have tried the plan of the one man owning many women ; 
of one man owning one woman; our last experiment will be 
that where there is no ownership, but a mutual consenting ; 
marriage will be founded upon this consenting, and will cease 
with the consenting. 

It should be self-evident that a co-partnership entered upon 
with mutual consent should be similarly dissolvable. As to 
restrictions, let a Marital Court safeguard the home by such 
required limitations that abuse of divorce becomes well-nigh 
impossible. Let parties to a desired divorce file their petition 
a year in advance of the suit ; such petition to be kept secret. 
In this twelve-month time will be granted for the man and 
woman to fully weigh their difierences, ascertain how much of 
their antagonism is due to temper, pique, or to some flippant 
cause. At the end of the year advance the petition to a public 
marital court ; the couple to live apart for a year of probationary 
separation. ‘This will still further test the desirability of the 
union, and give friends and families a chance to act as peace- 
makers. 

The illustration on this page is reproduced from one of 
the plates in the April Arena. 


THE ‘“‘LABOUR RECORD AND REVIEW.” 

LAST month saw the appearance of the first number of 
a REV’EW OF REVIEWS for Labour, It is published at a 
penny, edited by Mr. F. W. Pethick Lawrence, of the 
£cho, and contains many of the features of the original 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. The Character Sketch is devoted 
to James Sexton, President of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, and Labour candidate for Central Hull. The 
Interviews, of which there are four with prominent Labour 
men, discuss the question, “ What is the most pressing 
reform of the day?” Mr. C. Fenwick says that it is 
trade union law amendment. Mr. Philip Snowden puts 
in a plea for such a radical change of taxation as would 
lay the burden uron the rich. Mr. Cummings, the secre- 
tary of the Boilermakers’ Society, would provide for the 
feeding of the school children, and in this he is supported 
by Mr. W, Sanders, the Labour candidate for Portsmouth. 
The Book of the Monthis Mr. Holyoake’s autobiography. 
There is a serial story dealing with the Russian crisis. 
The article entitled “ Latest News about Labour Candi- 
dates” says that there are now 84 in the field ; 14 sit 
in the present Parliament. Of the others, 44 are sup- 
ported by the Labour Representative Committee. Only 
six are professed Socialists. The Labour Record and 
Review ought to succeed on its contents. The first num- 
ber, however, left some room for improvement in its 
general appearance. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE article on Roumania, by André Bellessort, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes,is continued in both of the 
numbers for March. The instalment of ,March Ist deals 
with the Jews and the peasants, and the writer con- 
cludes : “If I were a Roumanian I should regret that 
my ancestors had been imprudent enough to attract the 
Jews to their country. If I were a Jew I should protest 
against a military law which would compel me to serve 
a State of which I was not a citizen. If 1 were an 
historian, I should admire both the Roumanians and the 
Jews for having persevered, notwithstanding all the 
storms in their national life, the former for having 
liberated themselves from secular oppression, and the 
latter for offering to their many vexations so splendid a 
resistance.” 

In another article in the first March number, René 
Pinon compares the Yellow Peril in the thirteenth 
century with that of to-day. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the present war, he is quite certain that one con- 
sequence of it will be the intimate connection of the life 
of Europe with that of Asia, It is a law of history that 
war brings nations together more than ever commerce 
does, and the writer thinks that, in this respect, the present 
war is analogous to the conquest of Asia by the Mongols. 

In the second number J. Bordeau has an interesting 
article on Political Strikes—the Chartist Movement in 
England, the agitation for Universal Suffrage in Belgium, 
the strikes in Barcelona and Stockholm in 1902, the 
strike in Italy in 1904, etc. 





THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THE French translation of a selection of Wagner's 
newly-published letters to Frau Mathilde Wesendonk, 
throwing new light on the creation of “ Tristan,” which 
appeared in the Revue de Paris of November Ist and 
15th, was followed by discussions in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of December Ist, and in the Correspondant of 
December toth. These letters belonged to the years 
1858-9, the period immediately following Wagner’s depar- 
ture from Ziirich. The Revue de Paris now begins a 
second series of letters from Wagner to the same lady, 
written from Paris and Vienna between 1859 and 1862, 
and instalments of these appear in the two March 
numbers. In 1860 Wagner was entertaining the possi- 
bility of the first performance in German of “ Tristan” 
at Paris, and he was devoting all his efforts to that end, 
but alas for the enterprise! The rich patron thought 
that for German opera the risks would be too great, and 
“ Tristan ” was not heard in Paris till 1899. 

An article on the Organisation of Workmen also 
appears in both March numbers. Maxime Leroy also 
gives a brief history of the movement in France, begin- 
ning with the founding of the International Association 
in London in September, 1864, after the insurrection in 
Poland. Notwithstanding the sympathies aroused, Poland 
served rather as a pretext, the real business being a con- 
ference with English workmen. 

Victor Bérard writes in both numbers on the Russian 
Problem. The French Alliance with Russia, he says, 
has to run certain risks, but these arise chiefly from 
ignorance or imperfect knowledge of each other of the 
two nations. The Russian people know nothing of 
France, and the French have only a rudimentary notion, 
or, it may be, a fanciful idea of Russia, During the ten 
years of the Alliance, France has had nothing but 
admiration for her ally. To-day, now that the honey- 
moon is over, it behoves France to learn more of her 





OF REVIEWS. . 


ally, and especially of the possibilities and necessities of 
Russian national life. Affection and anger must both be 
put aside, and the Russian problem must be studied with 
acalm and open mind. The writer then discusses at 
length the geography, the races, the religions, etc., of the 
country. 

In the first number Félix Le Dantec, writing on 
Infection, is dissatisfied with the use of the word or the 
meaning attached to it. The word infection is generally 
used to signify the introduction of parasites into a living 
being, but an organism may be infected with useful as 
well as with mischievous parasites. The meaning of the 
word should be more precise. There is no definite line 
of demarcation between infection thus defined and the 
living competition among creatures preying on one 
another, for in many cases the parasite devours its host. 
Infection is only a chapter in the struggle for existence. 
The writer gives numerous examples of the different 
kinds of infection. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


IN the first article in the Nouvelle Revue of March tst 
Jules Delvaille discusses the Moral Crisis of the cen- 
tury, and the causes and the remedy. Notwithstanding 
the scientific conquests of our century, he writes, we 
cannot but be aware of a certain depression from the 
moral point of view. This problem is not one for meta- 
physicians and philosophers only; it is) a national 
problem, and its solution will occupy the intellectual and 
moral future of the country. The writer thinks it is due 
to a general want of ideas. The educationist should 
teach that ideas have a real influence in life. He who 
has strong ideas about conduct will meet with many 
obstacles, but the effort which he makes will be better 
than the tranquillity of the man who allows circumstances 
to lead him. 

In another article on Italy and Austria, Raqueni says 
the friends of peace cannot but congratulate the Italian 
Socialist Party for its courageous campaign against 
irredentism ; it is socialism more than alliances which 
has maintained and which will maintain peace in Europe. 
Socialism is one of the chief factors of International 
peace. 

Joseph Ribet writes in the second number on the 
Formation of the United States ; its Ethnic Psychology. 
He believes the deep attachment of the different 
nationalities in the United States for the Old World con- 
stitutes the most formidable basis of power in America. 
The spirit of tradition is the first element in the American 
mind, the second is the spirit of innovation, and to the 
latter must be added a certain pride and love of gold. 
Every man hopes to become a ruler of men, a sort of 
tyrant; he will not take advice, he only accepts praise. 
The writer has much to say of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Without it, Pan-Americanism and Yankee Imperialism 
could not exist. 





THE Australian Commonwealth is alarmed at the 
growth of French ascendency in the New Hebrides, and 
complains that France has designs on the Pacific. 
France, on the other hand, accuses England and the 
Australian Commonwealth of serious designs on the 
islands, and a writer in the Correspondant of March 25th 
states the case against Australia and England, and 
quotes passages from the interview with Dr, John Paton, 
which appeared in the Awstralasian Review of Reviews 
for October last. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


LA REVUE. 

In La Revue of March tst the editor, M. Finot, con- 
cludes his second study of the fallacy of the Psychology 
of Race. The people of to-day, he says, is not the people 
of yesterday any more than it is the people of to-morrow, 
Everything is in a state of evolution, and the qualities of 
the mind form no exception. A superior race may 
become inferior ; but there are no such things as aristo- 
cratic peoples, or superior or inferior races, The negroes, 
hitherto regarded as the most degraded of races, have 
made more progress in fifty years than the German race 
in eight centuries. 

Emile Faguet, of the Académie Frangaise, discusses 
the question of the Simplification of French Orthography. 
He does not attach.much importance to the- question. 
He says French orthography will always take a long 
time to master, about five or six years, and the few 
simplifications will not save the pupil more than three or 
four weeks of study. 

Nichan Effendi, the Sultan’s translator and director of 
the Foreign Press in Turkey, is sketched by Yrcam in 
the concluding part of his article on the Court at Con- 
stantinople. Nichan is an Armenian, a traitor, a 
corrupter. His title seems to give him the power of 
muzzling the foreign press as he terrorises the local press. 
He reads the French, English, and German papers, and 
picks out for the Sultan the articles relating to the Sultan 
and to Turkey. He has a special service of spies to con- 
trol the foreign correspondents at Constantinople. 

In the second number we have Mr. W. T. Stead’s 
article on the Revival in Wales ; and Claude Anet, who 
writes on the Knights of Robbery in the United States, 
takes the corruption at Minneapolis for his subject. 
There is an article, by Camille Mauclair, on Alfred 
Bruneau, the composer, who takes the libretti of his 
operas from the works of Zola. The writer shows how 
much the composer is indebted to Zola for his subjects, 
and how interesting have been the results of the collab- 
oration of the novelist and the musician. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

THE April number of Chambéers’s Fournal contains 
several articles of interest. An article by Mr. W. V. 
Roberts tells us something of the Rewards of Public 
Service. Judged by the standard of money, the reward 
awaiting those who enter the House of Commons is not 
great. Several members have sat continuously in the 
House of Commons since 1868, and have not held office 
of any sort. But when office is secured the financial 
gain is not overwhelming. Mr. Roberts cites the cases 
of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, and says :— 

Put in round figures, the whole sum only represents an 
average income for the time that Lord Beaconsfield was in 
public life of something like four hundred pounds a year. 

It would be surprising if Mr. Gladstone’s emoluments from 
public work averaged more than one thousand pounds a year 
during the long period of sixty-three years that he devoted himself 
to the public service, ‘ 

With reference to the honours which it is in the power 
of a Government to bestow, Mr. Roberts, taking the 
number of these rewards in the Parliament of 1895-1900 
as a basis, estimates that one in four of all the members 
of the party in power has something to show for the 
exertion or sacrifice. 

The Rev. S. Baring-Gould gives a number of 
Smugglers’ Tricks. In one case the figures of a wax- 
work show were taken about the frontier towns of 
Belgium and France stuffed with lace, or brandy, or 


silk, or jam. 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

THE first article in the April Strand Magazine tells 
once more the history of Downing Street, and, indeed, 
all the articles in the number are on well-worn topics. 

Mr. J. F. Rowbotham has an article on the Music of 
Fire, Air, Earth and Water. He shows, first, how fire 
may be made to sing :— 

Take a lighted candle (he writes) and blow gently against the 
flame. You will hear a peculiar fluttering sound. The flutter- 
ing sound is fire’s first attempts at music. 

Instead of the unsteady breath of our lips let us employ the 
steady blast of a blow-pipe. Instead of the pale and flickering 
light of a candle let us use the bright and ardent glare of a 
chemist’s lamp. When you have a lamp and a blow-pipe you 
can make fire sing in earnest. 

A third test is made with a ring-burner with twenty- 
eight orifices. Over it is placed a tube of tin or glass 
about five feet long and two and a half inches in diameter. 
Soon the fire begins to flutter, and after a moment or two 
it will burst into a clear, musical tone. By varying the 
length of the tube different notes may be produced, as in 


- the organ which Professor Wheatstone made on this 


principle. 
THE LADY’S REALM. 

THE April number of the Lady's Realm has an 
interesting notice of the Constantine Alexander Ionides 
Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum, by T. 
Beaugeard. The collection comprises some _ 1,200 
examples of old and modern masters, and the writer in 
the present article deals with the modern pictures by 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Degas and others. 

Another article, by M. A. Rutherford, is devoted to the 
wonderful collection of shoes at the Cluny Museum in 
Paris. The writer thus refers to the follies of footgear 
known as pattens or choppines :— 

In Venice, in the seventeenth century, every lady of any 
pretension to fashion or position wore what were called 
**choppines ”—that is to say, high clogs or pattens, to elevate 
them from the ground. 

Choppines are said to have been introduced into Venice from 
the East, and from Venice into England. Shakespeare knew 
of them, for Hamlet says, ‘‘ Your ladyship is nearer Heaven 
than when I saw you last, by the altitude of a choppine” ; and 
Evelyn suggests that the reason of their invention was to keey 
the proud dames at home, it being very difficult to walk with 
them. Those shown in the Cluny Museum are covered with 
white or delicately coloured kid, and beautifully embroidered in 
floral or fanciful designs. 


THE LONDON. 

IN the April London Dr. Wilfred Grenfell gives an 
account of his medical work among the fishing fleets and 
along the shore of Labrador and the north shores of 
Newfoundland. Eskimo patients, he says, are so in- 
different to pain that anesthetics may almost be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. Frank Banfield asks, Who will be the Next 
Premier? Lord Rosebery, the writer is sure, will be 
Prime Minister or nothing. He will not be Foreign 
Secretary in another man’s Ministry. Lord Spencer, 
being nearly seventy, might find the duties too onerous 
for his physical vigour. Mr. Asquith can afford to wait. 
Sir Edward Grey, if not the Prime Minister, is pretty 
certain to be the Foreign Minister. 

Count Tolstoy, writes Mr. Vance Thompson, is the 
only free man in Russia. He is freer than his master, 
and his liberty is absolutely untrammelled, and it is to 
the Tsar that he owes his freedom, 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE most weighty article in the Rassegna Nazionale 
is one by Aldobrandino Malvezzi on the. revival of 
mysticism in the present day and the general revolt 
against materialism. The author welcomes the change, 
even though, as he states, the revolt occasionally takes 
the exaggerated form of a return to “the visionary 
science of the alchemists and the ‘illuminati.’” With 
the March number is issued a petition sheet, to be signed 
by all who approve of an agitation against the detailed 
reporting of crime and criminal cases, which has been 
inaugurated in the interests of public morality by the 
Giornale d@’Italia, On this subject the Rassegna finds 
itself for once in sympathy with the Civilta Cattolica, 
which also publishes an article in a similar sense. 

Professor Toniolo, the editor of the Avista Inter- 
nazionale, writing in its pages (February) on the White 
Slave traffic and international legislation, notes with 
satisfaction the growing solicitude of public opinion in 
Italy for the protection of women and children, and points 
out the absolute need both of preventive and curative 
measures if the present disgraceful traffic from the Italian 
ports is to cease. No one has a higher repute than Professor 
Toniolo as a student of social problems, and his outspoken 
article cannot fail to influence beneficially public opinion. 
The recent development of artificial silk manufactured 
from vegetable fibre inspires E. Mancini in the Muova 
Antolegia to give a sketch of the production of pure silk 
from the days when the Roman matrons paid for it by its 
weight in gold, to the present time, when it may be 
bought almost for a few pence the yard. The article 
contains much interesting information—for instance, that 
owing to ever-increasing adulteration, pure silk is an 
unknown article on the market. Artificial silk is mainly 
“made in Germany,” and its development will prove a 
severe blow to one of the most ancient industries of 
France and Italy. General Luchino dal Verme, whose 
admirable summaries of the Boer War will be remem- 
bered by our readers, is performing a similar service in 
regard to the Russo-Japanese conflict, and making plain 
its perplexities in a series of illustrated articles. Under 
the title “ Hibernica” G. Boni continues his learned 
disquisition, fully illustrated, of the dolmens and other 
prehistoric remains of Ireland. 

In the Rivista a’Ttalia G. Bandini, who was in India 
at the time of the Coronation Durbar, makes an able 
and outspoken attack on English administration, quoting 
both English and native opinion in his support. He 
dwells, very naturally, on the shocking frequency of 
famines ; but the gist of his article is that native discon- 
tent, as represented by the educated native element that 
predominates in the annual national congresses, is far 
more potent and widespread than English officialdom 
realises ; that we cannot give education with one hand 
and withhold political rights with the other ; and that 
unless we are prepared to treat India as a free colony 
and grant her self-government, our supremacy will be of 
but short duration. 

The illustrations of Eforium continue to be of a very 
high quality, and its printed matter full of interest. A 
study of the Venetian painter, Pietro Longhi, who was, so 
to speak, rediscovered by the De Goncourt brothers in 
the middle of the last century, well repays perusal. 
There are biographical sketches of Humperdinck, the 
composer of “ Hansel and Gretel,” and of Pompeo 
Molmenti, the distinguished Venetian critic, who is about 
to publish a “Social History of Venice.” A charmingly 
illustrated article on the Basque country completes an 
exceptionally good number. 


THE REVIEW. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Elsevier has a sketch of Steinlen, the artist, with repro- 
ductions of his work, all of the French type, and most of 
them interesting. There is one showing a garret, and 
called “ The Joys of Summer ” ; one of the poor woman’s 
joys seems to be that she has a chance of saving lamp 
oil to the extent of three hours’ consumption per diem ! 
The continuation of the article on Egyptian antiquities in 
the Leyden Museum is worthy of notice, and the contri- 
bution on Dutch churches, dealing this time with the 
Cathedral of Utrecht, is very entertaining. The archi- 
tecture, as shown by the iliustrations, is very fine. 

There are many good things in the current Onze 
Eeuw,. The long and exceedingly interesting paper on 
Japanese and Russian Expansion in Asia gives a complete 
history of the reasons for this extension and its progress, 
going back, in the case of Russia, toa very distant period. 
Russia wants openings in all the great seas; Japan is 
forced to extend by reason of her population, That is 
the question in brief, but the history of the question forms 
the entertaining part of the article. Another very 
readable contribution is that on Germany and Hol- 
land. The Dutch have been described as half-Ger- 
mans ; there are 30,000 Germans in Holland, and 
the trade and intercourse between the two countries 
is not only increasing, but also increasing far more 
rapidly than between Holland and Great Britain or 
France. About-half the Dutch imports come from 
Germany. The Germans who settle in the Netherlands 
soon assimilate Dutch ideas and become absorbed in the 
population as though they had not come from the 
dominion of the Kaiser; nevertheless, there is a fear 
that Germany may absorb Holland unless the Nether- 
lands are wide awake. Holland must have better home 
defences, and be able to take an independent stand. 
The article on the universe and science shows how our 
thoughts and impressions change with scientific dis- 
coveries, and takes us through the systems of Copernicus, 
Newton, and others down to the present time. 

De Gids has an article on the school question and the 
new Bill for dealing with education ; this matter has 
given rise to as much strife as our own school question. 
The present proposal will lead to free education, and 
that point is discussed in the present essay. The writer 
leaves the financial aspect on one side, and he appears 
to think that free education, properly carried out, will be 
beneficial. The unfortunate part of the matter is that 
we cannot well leave the financial aspect to take care of 
itself, especially when Londoners have just been informed 
that the school rate will probably be increased by 2d. 
in the £, making the rate Is, 6d. A description of a 
German Country Educational Home is well worth 
perusal; the school is at Haubinda, and the tuition 
is partly carried on in the open country or in the 
forest, while gymnastic exercises interrupt the indoor 
instruction at intervals, so that there shall be no undue 
strain on the mind. The pupils learn quickly and 
well, “and they remain in excellent health, Another 
interesting article, of a ligkter character, treats of the 
lives of two officers in the French service under the First 
Empire. Some curious details are given, among which 
is a description of a garrison at Lyons; there was one 
battalion composed of returned deserters, another was 
called “ Irish,” but it did not include one single native of 
the Emerald Isle! The commandants were men who 
had fallen under a cloud. ; 

Vragen des Tijds has twg articles on election topics, 
and one on the subject of workmen’s contracts and the 
giving of “notice” on the part of employer or employé. 
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Coming Men on Coming Questions. 


‘A Handbook for the General Election. 


HO are our Coming Men, and what are the 
Coming Questions? No subject is of more 
importance, but hitherto no one has attempted 

to answer either inquiry. Therefore I am going to 
try. 
This month I shall publish the first part of a book 
under the above title, which I am editing. Each 
weekly part will be complete in itself, and the book, 
when complete, will consist of twenty-six such parts, 
and be published as a Handbook for the General 
Electior. and the next Parliament. 

It will be a composite work—part of it probably 
from the pen of the Editor, the bulk of it being 
contributed articles on Coming Questions by the 
Coming Men who after next Election will be the 
leading factors in the new Parliament which will 
control the destinies of the British Empire. 

The first number, which will appear almost simul- 
taneously with the Review, will be Mr. Wjnston 
Churchill’s “Why I am a Free Trader.” In the 
opening passage Mr, Churchill says :— 

A hundred years ago the Press was weak, but its writers were 
strong. Individual pamphleteers shaped the policies and shook 
the stability of powerful Governments. Nowadays the letters of 
Junius would sell for a penny a line—if, indeed, they could find 
a purchaser, Nevertheless, as in war the soldier uses all means 
of attack and defence, despising none, in our political warfare we 
cannot afford to neglect the pamphlet. I make no claim for 
originality in this statement of the case for Free Trade, It is 
cempacted out of the ingredients of many addresses delivered 
to audiences in various parts of the country, of speeches in the 
House of Commons, and of articles contributed to the magazines, 
and may be accepted as embodying in the briefest compass the 
main lines of the great argument which has been pressed, not 
without success, upon the people of this country. 


The book will be mainly devoted to:a careful 
handling of Coming Questions by Coming Men. 
The list is by no means complete, but most of 
our Coming Men have promised to contribute the 
essence of their views on the question in which they 
are most interested. For the information of the 
Electors they have all expressed them many times in 
speeches—but in these papers they will present the 
condensed extract, the final essence of their thinking 
distilled from all their previous utterances, revised and 
brought up to date. Among those who will appear 
in the series are the following :— 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL, on Free Trade. 

Mr. JoHN Burns, on Labour Questions. 

Dr. MACNAMARA, on the Phygical Improvement of the 
Race. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND, on the Financial Case for Home Rule. 

LorbD EsHER, on the British Army and its Work. 

Mr. HALDANE, on the Brain of the Empire. 

Mr. LLoyD-GEORGE. 

The Hon. Putte STANHOPE, on Peace and Arbitration. 

Mr. KE1R HARDIE, on Woman’s Suffrage. 

Mr. J. R. MACDONALD, on the Independent Labour Party. 


Each paper will be preceded by a brief character 


sketch of the writer by the Editor, and every part 
will have as its frontispiece a reproduction of the 
latest photograph of the Coming Man 

The question as to who are the Coming Men who 
will dominate the new Administration will be dealt 
with in a series of three numbers. The first, which 
deals with the Liberal leaders in the Lords and the 
Commons, contains appreciations o: Lord Spencer 
and Lord Rosebery in the Upper House. The 
second is devoted to Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
and Mr. John Morley as the Liberal leaders in the 
Lower. ‘The third, which is devoted to the Liberal 
Leaguers, deals with the able but somewhat dis- 
credited group of Liberals who were misled by Lord 
Milner into a support of the War in South Africa, 
such as Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. There 
is no intention to pillory anyone. One and all, the 
returning Prodigals who are wearying of the husks 
that content the Jingo swine will be welcomed in 
true Evangelical fashion, but I shall be sparing with 
my veal. 

The question of the composition of the new House 
of Commons, and the proportionate strength of the 
various groups, will be dealt with in another number, in 
which an attempt will be made to estimate the probable 
majority upon which the Liberals can count. Never 
before has there been any such attempt to employ 
the science of electoral meteorology for the purpose 
of political prediction. The result is startling, and 
will certainly interest many. 

Next to the composition of the House of Commons, 
the-most important question is the probable constitu- 
tion of the new Administration. This will be dealt 
with in a separate part, and a serious attempt will be 
made to ascertain what is the opinion of the best 
informed as to the men who ought to be in the new 
Ministry and the men who should be left out. 

The series of Coming Men and Coming Questions 
will be closed by another Catechism, dealing with the 
Liberal Programme, into which will be condensed, 
also in the form of question and answer, the argu- 
ments in favour of the various measures which are 
likely to be pressed in the new Parliament. 

The aim of the Editor is to provide the Elector, 
before he goes to the poll, with a concise, simple 
compendium of the facts and arguments relating to 
the questions that are to be decided at the General 
Election. 

The volume, when completed, will be a handy 
encyclopedia of facts and figures, political, social, 
and biographical, covering most of the important 
questions to be dealt with in the new Parliament. 
And the weekly parts, each of which will form a 
booklet complete in itself, will be invaluable for all 
taking part in the General Election, on account of 
their brevity, completeness, and accuracy. 
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The Best or the Worst of Empires. 








Which Shall It Be? An Appeal to the Electors. 


HAVE in the press, and am about to publish, a 
book which, although primarily addressed to the 
people of South Africa, may be of some little 

use in educating eur people at home as to the true 
nature of the British Empire. ‘That Empire, as it is, 
is the Best of Empires, as distinguished from the 
Brummagem Empire made on German or Roman 
models, which is the Worst. Between Liberal Colonial 
Imperialism, which is the 


“The net result of my researches has, I must rue |) 


fully confess, been the reverse of encouraging. So | 
far as I can see, looking back over the history of the 


last sixty years, it would have been better for South 


Africa if, as Mr. Rhodes once suggested, the Imperial 


factor had been eliminated from the problem, and the } 


South Africans had been left to work out their own 
salvation without the blessing or curse of the Provi- 
dential oversight inter- 





Best, and Jingo Imperial- 
ism, which is the Worst, 
there is a wide gulf fixed. 
The most fanatical Little 
Englander can never hate 
Jingo Imperialism with 
such intense detestation 
as does the true Liberal 
Colonial Imperialist. For 
Jingoism is the Anti- 
Chirist of Politics, and the 
remedy for Jingoism is 
Home Rule, and if not 
the entire elimination of 
the Imperial Factor, then 
its ruthless restriction to 
the irreducible minimum 
necessary for its con- 
tinued existence. 

“The Best or Worst 
of Empires” has as its 
motto the familiar tag, 
Corruplio optimi pessima, 
and it is dedicated to the 
widows and orphans of 
South Africa. The pre- 
face indicates the scope 
and spirit of the book. 
It is as follows :— 

“Mr. Gladstone, on a 
famous occasion, chal- 
lenged anyone to place 














mittently exercised by the 
Home Government. 

“ Nevertheless, I ven- 
ture to repeat the appeal 
which I addressed to my 


at Bloemfontein, at Johan- 
nesburg, and at Pretoria, 
to accept the flag, which 
at present is to them 
only a hateful symbol of 
foreign conquest, with a 
fixed determination to 
co-operate with all true 
Liberals throughout the 
Empire in making the 
best of the situation in 
which they find them- 
selves, For it lies largely 
with them to decide 
whether the Empire in 
South Africa is to be the 





unwilling fellow-subjects 
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worst or the best system 
of Government which 
mankind has yet in- 
vented. 

“Hitherto they have 
only had experience of 
the Empire at its nether- 
most worst. If they 
would know it at its 
highest best, they must, 











his finger on any point 
on the map of Europe 
and to say, ‘ Here Austria 
did good !’ 

“Returning from my first visit to South Africa, 
where I had been engaged in the somewhat romantic 
adventure of endeavouring to reconcile my brother 
Boers to their new status as British subjects, I have 
been engaged in the forlorn attempt to lay my finger 
upon some point in the map of South Africa where I 
could honestly and in good faith assert, ‘Here 
Downing Street has done good.’ 


Mr. F. S. Malan. 
(Editor of Ons Land.) 
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first of all, accept it; 
and, secondly, they must 
regard it as the highest 
- form of loyalty which they 
owe to their new Sovereign to oppose to the very 
uttermost the evil counsels which may be given him 
in Downing Street or elsewhere, in opposition to the 
advice of the responsible Ministers to whom the duty 
of governing South Africa will be entrusted by the 
Crown as soon as responsible government is estab- 
lished in the Colonies. 

“This little volume is an attempt to represent to 
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South Africans the British Empire as it appears to 


Liberals at its best, and to point out by illustrations 
drawn from the history of South Africa how utterly 
impossible it is for that Empire to be a blessing to the 
world unless the subjects of the King in all the self- 
governing Colonies know their rights under the 
Constitutional Empire, and, ‘ knowing, dare maintain.’ 
Incidentally it may serve, I hope, as ‘an encourage- 
ment and inspiration to our new fellow-subjects, and, 
at the same time, contribute something to the 
overthrow of that use of the most pestilent of all 
delusions, which is so diligently fostered for the 
undoing of Empires, that loyalty is synonymous with 
subservience, and that the British Empire can be 
maintained on a basis of British ascendency. 

“T have been greatly cheered in my self-imposed 
task by the address delivered by Mr. Malan, of Cape 
Town, on September 2nd, 1904, on ‘ The True Ideal 
of South African Politics. Mr. Malan is a leading 


{member of the Afrikander Bond. He is the editor of 
‘its organ, Ons Land. He has suffered imprisonment in 


the cause of South Africa. He is a member of the Cape 
Assembly, and I hope that he will be the next Prime 
Minister of the Cape Colony. Speaking of the future 
of South Africa, Mr. Malan referred to the differences 
about the flag which had in times past divided the 
country, and deprecated the continuation of a barren 
and deadly quarrel. He said :— 


They could have a free, united South Africa, united by 
the Union Jack, and not divided. How were they to 
attain this?—because they hadn’t got it yet. One thing 
essential was that they should respect one another, try and 
trust one another, and try and understand that they had not all 
got the same feelings on all subjects. Jor instance, there was 
the question of the Du‘ch language, which was a bone of 
contention, ‘They should not dislike him because he spoke 
and loved the Dutch language, and would continue to do so, 
Another thing essential was registration. They must be 
practical, and see that the registers were clean and accurate, 
and having done that, they must put men into Parliament whom 
they could trust to work for the attainment of the ideal they 
had in mind. Do not let them work for a policy which they 
believed in their hearts was not a right one. Another thing 
was to educate the masses up to that ideal. He believed in the 
development of the permanent population, and the industries 
of South Africa. Speaking to men who lived in the towns, if 
they studied their own interests merely, they would perhaps say 
that protection of South African products was a bad policy. 
But their ideal must be to work together—united in a common 
love of freedom, united in a common mission—the great mission 
that has been put before us, and that will continue before us so 
long as we South Africans have civilised life in South Africa. 
He said a free united South Africa, but under the Union Jack. 
And he said that because he thought it was a possible ideal. 
Looking to the history of the Union Jack, not unfortunately in 
the past in South Africa, but in other parts of the Empire, he 
believed that a free united South Africa was possible under that 
flag. Do not let him be misunderstood on this point at all. 
He did not say that all of them in South Africa had the same 
feelings for the Union Jack that a man who was of British blood 
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had. It would be impossible to expect that after what had 
happened, Lut he did say they must try to understand one 
another, and try to meet one another. It might be that there 
were some who would say that a free united South Africa was 
impossible under the Union Jack. His reply to that was, “* Let 
them try,” and give it a fair trial, and he believed that they 
would come to see-it as he did. 

I do not believe in magic, that is in instantaneous conversion 
to new political beliefs ; but I do believe in the strong pressure 
of a big ideal always determinedly, unintermittently going 
onward and onward. I say that, although the task is a difficult 
one, and although you will perhaps have to wait long for the 
realisation of your ideal—I say, let us be of good cheer. We 
must work for this ideal that should unite us and help us over 
the difficulties of the present. We should link our forces—our 
poor forces—to the forces of the Eternal and of the Infinite. If 
we do that, the day may be dark and dreary, the task may be 
arduous, the disappointments may be great, but I believe we can 
always be of good courage, and that we can always lift our eye 
to the bright star of our destiny—a free, united South Africa, 
under the Union Jack. 

“It is in the firm belief that Mr. Malan represents 
the best sentiment of the great majority of the South 
Africans that I venture to issue this appeal to my 
fellow-subjécts in the South African Colonies. 

“In the Old Country we are about to hurl from 
place and power the Ministry whose policy has becn 
impolicy, and whose Imperialism has betrayed the 
true principles of the British Empire. But the change 
will be made in vain, so far as South Africa is con- 
cerned, unless South Africans constantly bear in mind 
the fact that they must also play their part. The loyal 
duty which they owe to the King imposes upon them 
the supreme obligation, first of asserting their right to 
complete responsible self-government so solemnly 
promised in his name, and secondly of exercising the 
rights and privileges of self-governing states with the 
same courage and confidence as ‘the independent 
sister nations’ of Canada and Australia.” 

“The Best or Worst of Empires” will be published 
in paper at 1s., in cloth at 2s. It will contain about 
400 pages of letterpress. Among its other contents 
w.ll be a series of three chapters on Downing Street 
in South Africa :—(1) as Despot; (2) as Meddler ; 
and (3) as Devastator. It will also contain the 
chapter on my impressions of South Africa in 1904 ; 
a statement of the views of the Boers upon the 
questions at issue between them and Lord Milner ; 
and some account of the pro-Boer agitation in Great 
Britain during the war. Added to these is a chapter 
describing the contrast between the realities and the 
rules of war, as illustrating the contrast between 
Britain at the best and Britain at the worst. 

The volume will be published about Midsummer, 
and orders will be taken by any bookseller. The 
book will be supplied post free to any part of the 
world at 1s. 3d. from the Book Department, Review 
or Reviews Office, Norfolk Street, London. 
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Languages and Letter-writing. 


———_—>———_—— 


HE Modern Language Association, that organisation 
T which, with small means and undergreat difficulties, 
is doing such fine work in the encouragement of 
Modern Language Teaching, has just made a desirable 
change with regard to its official organ the Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly, \n future, instead of one journal there 
will be two, and of these two the first number- of J/odern 
Language Teaching (A. and C. Black, Soho Square, 6d.) 
has already been issued. It is a journal devoted to the 
discussion of all matters connected with Modern 
Language. teaching in schools and colleges and the 
training of teachers. It is not identified with any 
articular methods, and the expression of every view, 
if earnest, will be welcomed by the editor, Professor 
Rippmann. The annual subscription ‘is four shillings, 
but it is, of course, sent to members free. This first 
issue has invaluable matter: in- it from such men as 
Professor Sadler, Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, Mr. Milner- 
Barry, Mr. Storr, Miss Pope, etc., etc. The academical 
journal which is to be its fellow has not yet come out. 
Professor Robertson will edit it. 

Last Easter the Modern Language Association paid 
a visit to Paris. This year the French Société des 
Professeurs ‘de Langues Vivantes are coming to London 
on May 4th, when the Marquis of Londonderry will 
open the Congress. I hope the French teachers will 
have as hearty a welcome as our teachers received in 
Paris, 

The University of London opens its holiday course for 
foreigners and others on July 17th, Only 150 students 
will be admitted, and July 15th is the very latest date for 
applications for tickets. Full details can be obtained 
after May 1st from the Registrar of the University 
Extension Board, University of London, South Kensington. 

EXCHANGE OF HOMES. 

Several parents who arranged last year have sent 
letters of hearty appreciation. One French lad, how- 
ever, arrived at his destination in the North of England, 
ill and having been robbed. I will always do my best 
to arrange for meeting the exchangees in London if 
‘desired, and if I have sufficient notice. It once un- 
fortunately happened that a telegram giving notice of 
departure arrived at the office of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS on the Sunday before the August Bank 
Holiday, and as naturally no one went to the office on 
that day the poor young lady who had despatched it had 
to spend many solitary hours in the station on the 
Sunday in question. 

L’Entente Cordiale (Hon, Sec. H.W. Sands, Esq., 6, Fig 
Tree Court, Temple) offers for competition amongst 
members of University Colleges of either sex two scholar- 
ships of £20 each. The names must be sent in before 
May roth. Examination in June. Competitors must be 
at least’ twenty-three years of age—British subjects, of 
British parentage, and educated in Great Britain—and 
the scholarship is for the purpose of attending a course 
in France. An entrance fee of 5s. is needed. For full 
particulars apply to Mr. Sands, 

Will any Oxford resident correspond with an Italian 
gentleman, a mathematical teacher, Signor Scorra, Insti- 
tuto Tecnico, Terni. He wants to spend two- months 
in Oxford, and would like a correspondent there. 

Adults who desire correspondents should send age 
and occupation, together with one shilling, towards the 
cost of search, 

Will any one take a French youth as guest next August. 





ESPERANTO. 


Here in a charming little book on my table is one good 
reason for such a language as Esperanto. How much 
do you know, friends, about Flemish literature—its 
beginning—fluctuations and change of headquarters ? 
Well! here, translated by several Esperantists and 
collected by Doctors Seynaeve and Van Melckebeke are 
delightful peeps into this little-known subject, stories, 
merry and pathetic, leading one into the homes of 
worthy people. You will be told: “Oh! everything that 
is worth reading is always translated ‘into English.” 
Read “ Pagoj el la Flandra Literaturo ” (its price is 1s, 8d 
and then say if the statement is quite correct. !t 
will probably be found that many national writers 
who, though not considered of the first rank inter- 
nationally, yet write delightfully of pastoral life and 
quiet home scenes, have not made an appearance 
in English dress, and it is to be hoped that 
Esperantists will turn their attention to these in the 
future. The “ Pagoj” tell us that the first home of the 
Netherlands Literature was Flanders ; but the military 
wars sent writers from Antwerp to Amsterdam. In the 
nineteenth century the national spirit was again aroused 
and has not since slumbered. Of course, the “ Pagoj ” 
give us only glimpses. Snieders contributes a merry 
conceit of two rival coachmen, Hendrik Conscience « 
“letter to a recruit.” Streuvels gives a picture of the 
harvesters’ journeys which for pathos is on a par with 
similar scenes in the West of Ireland. 

ESPERANTO AND THE BLIND. 

Mr. Merrick, of Manor Farm, Shepperton, started the 
Esperanto Correspondence branch last year, but very few 
English have responded. Dozens of foreign blind 
people are eager for English correspondents. In this 
particular we are behind the United States, for from 
Boston applications to be placed on the Adresaro have 
come from the blind. What is needed is sighted peopic 
who will volunteer to teach Esperanto to the blind. Any- 
one sighted, or otherwise, desiring to become a member 
of the Braille Correspondence Club, should write to 
Mr. Merrick, if Esperantist—otherwise to Mrs. Philips, 
Braillecot, Broadstairs. 

BREVITIES, 

Mr. Bardlyli’s treatise has aroused much amusing 
comment. In the Chronigue de Londres M, Hamonet 
calls upon all Frenchmen to rally to him and help to 
repel “ this Machiavelian Esperanto conspiracy—the sole 
aim of which is to destroy that French language which 
is the highest expression of civilisation.” In answer M. 
Hugon justly points out that it is an error to suppose 
Shakespeare and Schiller charm because they express 
national sentiments. The great writers are so reputed 
because they express the sentiments of a world-wide 
humanity, not simply those of a special nationality. 

The Peace Societies are, at all events, realising that 
an international language is of value. On page 302 of 
the Report of the last Universal Congress the question 
is referred to the Berne Bureau with power to act—and 
the same Congress calls upon the Governments for the 
natural correlative—a universal 2 cent. postage stamp. 

The Russian fortnightly magazine Esperanto has at 
last appeared. It is a very valuable addition to Esperanto 
Literature—its price is 8 francs per annum. 

Grammars, dictionaries, etc., can be obtained at the 
Office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
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“THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE.” * 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD'S new story reminds 
us that she is becoming almost as popular a 
novelist as Miss Marie Corelli. Of “ Eleanor” 
120,000 copies have been sold; of “ Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” over 165,000. Possibly the latest will 
reach a circulation of 200,000. What is the secret of 
her popularity? ‘“ Robert Elsmere,” by which she 
achieved her first success, was a kind of Unitarian 
stew, with hardly enough of the onion of romance to 
give it flavour. ‘“ The Marriage of William Ashe ” is 
much more after the style of Miss Marie Corelli. The 
following passage from the middle of the book, in 
which Kitty, the heroine, describes the novel which 
she has written, mi, ht be applied with little alteration 
to the story under review :— 

“© You see’”’—it is Kitty who is speaking, not Mrs. Ward— 
**T have a good many advantages, If people want Society with 
a big S, I can give it them!” 

‘* Naturally,” said Darrell. 

‘* And it always amuses people—doesn’t it ?” 

Kitty clasped her hands round her knees and looked at him 
with candour. 

“Does it?” said Darrell. ‘‘ It has been done a good deal.” 

“*Of course,” said Kitty impatiently, ‘‘ mine’s not the proper 
thing. You don’t imagine I should try and work like 
Thackeray, do you? Mine’s. real people—vea/ things that 
happened, with just the names altered.” 

‘© Ah!” said Darrell, sitting up, ‘‘ that sounds exciting. Is 
it libellous ?” 

‘Well, that’s just what I want to know,” said Kitty slowly. 
“‘Of course I’ve made a kind of story out of it. But you'd 
have to be a great fool not to guess, I’ve put myself in, and -———” 

** And Ashe?” 

Kitty nodded. ‘‘All the novels that are written about 
politics nowadays—except Dizzy’s—are such nonsense, aren’t 
they? I just wanted to describe—from the inside—how a real 
statesman ”—she threw up her head proudly—‘‘ lives and what 
he does.” —(P. 291.) 

There you have Mrs. Ward, all unconsciously, 
describing herself and her latest book. Of course, it 
is a caricature, which would be a cruel caricature were 
it not so unconscious ; but it is of a piece with all the 
test of the book. Possibly Mrs. Ward is as uncon- 
scious of what she is doing when she describes her hero 
in terms which suggest Mr. Balfour, and: dresses up her 
heroine as a monstrous travesty of the wife of another 
prominent politician ; but no one who reads her storycan 
help feeling the truth of Kitty’s remark, “ You’d have 
to be a great fool not to guess.” So people will guess 
and find amusement, malicious amusement, in guessing 
who were the originals who supplied the germ idea of 
the leading characters in Mrs. Ward’s novel. For 
* mine’s real people—real things that happened—with 
just the names altered.” 

Of course, no one charges Mrs. Ward with 
deliberately sitting down to paint a recognisable 


’ 


* «© The Marriage of William Ashe.” 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s. 526pp.), 


BY MRS. WARD. 


portrait of any prominent personage in contemporary 
society. But it is impossible to acquit her of allowing 
her imagination to be so governed by her observation 
of certain of her acquaintances that her finished 
picture instantly reminds the reader of the original. 
Novelists must draw more or less from real life. 
They all put their acquaintances into their stories 
more or less disguised. But as in improvised amateur 
theatricals, when you borrow the scarfs and hats and 
cloaks of your friends in which to disguise the players, 
the spectators are apt to recognise the wardrobe from 
which the costumes came. ‘The question is whether 
Mrs. Ward has not gone perilously near Miss Marie 
Corelli in her borrowing from real life. Miss Corelli 
is always quife unconscious of her caricaturing. When 
she produced a lifelike study of Mr. Chamberlain 
which everyone recognised, no one was so astonished 
as she, and Mrs. Humphry Ward is, no doubt, equally 
ingenuous and innocent. But it is difficult not to 
suspect that the mother-idea in Mrs. Ward’s mind 
must have been something like this. Supposing the 
Prime Minister, when an Under Secretary, had married 
Dodo when she was eighteen, what would have 
happened ? 

Mrs. Ward’s method of creating her characters 
is well illustrated in her villain, Geoffrey Cliffe. In 
this case the original appears to have been Lord 
Byron. But in order to bring him up to date she has 
borrowed the journalistic exploits of Mr. Henry 
Norman, and her artist has given him the outer sem- 
blance of Mr. Whistler. In Geoffrey Cliffe, therefore, 
we have a compound of Byron-Norman-Whistler, 
reminding us at every turn of one or other of the 
original models. There is no harm done here. It 
will amuse Mr. Norman, and both Byron and Whistler 
are dead, But with other characters in the story it is 
different. 

WHO “ARE THE “REAL PEOPLE” ? 
“Mine’s real people”——only in the sense in which 
a convex or concave mirror gives true reflections of 
real people. The glass of the novelist distorts their 
features out of all proportion, but without destroying 
their identity. No one can say that this wayward, half 
insane Kitty is a portrait of any living woman ; neither 
age, nor period, nor tragic ending fit anyone. But 
everyone who reads “ The Marriage of William Ashe” 
will be reminded at every page of some characteristic 
trait, or speech, or act of one of the most charming 
and interesting figures in London society. And 
although William Ashe can hardly be accepted as a 
full-length portrait of the present Prime Minister, it is 
impossible to deny that the authoress must have had 
Mr. Balfour in her mind’s eye when she drew the 
portrait of her handsome, nonchalant politician, who 
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was always ready to. desert pglitics for theology, and 
who was so philosophically superior to the ordinary 
failings of other men. Novelists, like artists, must, no 
doubt, have miodels. As in the Academy every year 
artists recognise the originals of the painted figures on 
the canvas, so in Mrs. Ward’s pages you constantly 
feel “ you'd have to be a great fool not to guess” who 
sat involuntarily 
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high character, with great futures before them; sonie persons 
from the literary or artistic worlds, who possessed, besides their 
literary or artistic gifts, a certain art of agreeable living, and 
some few others—especially young girls—admitted generally for 
some peculiar quality of beauty or manner, outside the ordinary 


canons. Money was really presupposed by the group as a 
group. The life they belonged to was a life of the rich, the 
houses they met in were rich houses. But money as such had 


no power whatever to buy admission to their ranks; and the 
members cf the 





group were at ‘east 





for the dramatis 
persone of her 
romance. 


NO MISTAKE 
ABOUT “THE 
SOULS.” 

It may be as- 
serted that the 
story is not laid 
in ourtimes ; that, 
as one reviewer 
suggests, it is to 
be regarded as a 
kind of historical 
novel, dealing 
with Lord Mel- 
bourne, Lady 
Caroline Lamb, 
and Lord Byron. 
That yarn may 
be appropriately 
told to the 
marines. The 
atmosphere, the 
conversation, the 
spirit of the story 


are no more 
early Victorian 
than they are 


Anglo-Saxon. 
But any doubt 
onthis point may 
be set at rest 
by the following 
vivacious de- 
scription of the 
well-known 
group of the 
Souls, whom 
Mrs. Ward de- 
scribes under the 











as impatient o! the 
claims of 
wealth as they 
of those of 
virtue. 

On the whole. the 
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sobriquet of the 
Archangels, in 
accordance with 
Kitty’s maxim, “ Mine's real people —just the names 
altered.” ~ 

He was thinking of the oiher members of a certain group, at 
that time well known in London society—a group characterised 
chiefly by the beauty, extravagance, and audacity of the women 
belonging to it. _ It was by no means a group of mere fashion- 
ables. It contained a large amount of ability and accomplish- 
ment ; some men of aristocratic family, who were also men of 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


The  descrip- 
tion of the fancy 
ball which figures 
in Kitty’s book and also in Mrs. Ward's is another real 
thing, being suggested by, if not actually copicd 
from, the great ball at Devonshire House some years 
since, 


(H. Walter Barnett. 


IS NOT THIS MR. BALFOUR? 
William Ashe, who when the story opens is voted 
“the ablest, handsomest and charmingest of m2n,” in 
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appearance one of the idlest young men alive, but 
whose idleness is only a fagon de parler, for he works 
hard enough at the things which please him, is in 
essentials modelled upon Mr. Balfour. He is described 
as a Liberal and as a married man. Whereas, as 
everyone knows, the Prime Minister is a Conservative 
and a bachelor. But it is for Mrs. Ward and her 
readers a piquant piece of amusement to imagine 
what would have happened if Mr. Balfour had been 
a Liberal and had married the original of Kitty. 
Here, for instance, is Mrs. Humphry Ward’s character 
sketch of William Ashe, which might be printed 
without the alteration of a word as a description of 
the present Prime Minister :— 


He was glad to be an Englishman, and a member of an 
English Government. The ironic mood, which was tolerably 
constant in him, did not in the least interfere with his normal 
enjoyment of normal goods. He saw himself often as a shade 
among shadows, as an actor among actors; but the play was 
good all the same. That a man should know himself to be a 
fool was in his eyes, as it was in Lord Melbourne’s, the first 
of necessities. But fool or no fool, let him find the occupations 
that suited him, and pursue them. On those terms life was still 
amply worth living, and ginger was still hot in the mouth. 

This was his usual philosophy. _Religiously he was a sceptic 
enormously interested in religion, Should he ever become 
Prime Minister, as Lady Tranmore prophesied, he would know 
much more theology than the bishops he might be called on to 
appoint. Politically, at the same time, he was an aristocrat, 
enormously interested in liberty. ‘The absurdities of his own 
class were still more plain to him perhaps than the absurdities of 
the populace. But had he lived a couple of generations earlier 
he would have gone with passion for Catholic Emancipation, 
and boggled at the Reform Bill. And if Fate had thrown him 
‘on ‘earlier days still, he would not, like Falkland, have died 
ingeminating peace ; he would have fought ; but on which side, 
Sno friend of his—up till now--cguld have been quite sure. ‘To 
“have the reputation of an idler, and to be in truth a plodding 
“and unwearied student; this, at any rate, pleased him. To 
“avow an enthusiasm or an affection generally seemed to liim an 
“indelicacy ; only two or three people in the world knew what 
was the real quality of his heart. Yet no man feigns shirking 
‘without in some measure learning to shirk ; and there were 

‘certain true indolences and Sybaritisms in Ashe of which he was 


. fully and contemptuously aware—without either wishing or feel- 


‘ing himself able to break the yoke of them. 
v 
DODO REDIVIVA ? 


And Kitty? The wild, impulsive enfant “rrible of 
‘eighteen, who recites, dances, and indulges every 


‘caprice ; who is at once charming as a goddess and 


as impish as a Puck, a creature all aflame with 
enthusiasm at one moment and casf down into the very 
depths the next, a woman ambitious by fits and starts, 
devoted to her dresses and her diamonds, the spoiled 
darling of her husband, the mother of an only child ; 
this is not the first portrait caricature of the original 
to be found in the pages of British fiction. But is it 
altogether the right thing, this utilisation of your 
acquaintances as jumping-off points for fictitious 
characters, whose careers suggest an insult? It is, 
of course, to a certain extent a compliment to devote 
a whole novel to a speculation as to what Mrs. X. 
or Mr. Z. would have done if they had married 
fifteen years since, and possibly in this case Mrs. 
Ward may believe that no readers will be more 
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amused by her story than those whom she has 
selected as victims. But if she has no such assur- 
ance—why, then ? 

HENRY NORMAN, SURELY ? 

The character of Geoffrey Cliffe only resembles 
Mr. Norman in the appropriation of his journalistic 
career almost ez b/oc. We have his expeditions to the 
Balkans, his visit to the Far East, and even, most 
obvious of all, his famous telegrams from Washington 
at the time of the Venezuelan crisis. There is no 
mistaking the original of the following :— 

He arrived at San Francisco just as the dispute had broken 
out, was at once captured by an English paper, and sent to 
New York, with carte b/anche. He had risen with alacrity to 
the situation. Thenceforward, for some three weeks, England 
found a marvellous series of large-print telegrams, signed 
‘* Geoffrey Cliffe,” awaiting her each morning on her breakfast 
table. 

‘** The President and I met this morning.” ‘* The President 
considers, and [I agree with him.” ‘I told the President,” etc. 
‘The President” this morning signed and sealed a memorable 
despatch. He said to me afterwards,” etc. 

Two diverse effects seemed to have been produced by these 
proceedings. A certain sense of Radical opinion, which likes 
to see affairs managed sans cérémonie, and does not understand 
what the world wants with diplomatists when journalists are to 
be had, applauded ; the old-fashioned laughed. 

It was said that Cliffe was going into the House immediately ; 
the young bloods of the party in power enjoyed the prospect, 
and had already stored up the eyo e¢ Rex meus details of his 
correspondence, for future use. 

THE G.O.M. 

Similar extracts might be multiplied. But I will 
content myself with this brief thumbnail sketch of Mr. 
Loraine, the leader of the Opposition. Even Mrs. 
Ward would not deny that she drew this from the 
G.O.M. :— 

.... She was free to observe the two distant figures in 
conversation, Geoffrey Cliffe and Mr. Loraine, the latter a man 
now verging on old age, white-haired and wrinkled, but breath- 
ing still through every feature and every movement the scarcely 
diminished energy of his .agnificent prime. He stood with 
bent head, listening attentively, but, as Lady Tranmore thought, 
coldly to the arguments that Cliffe was pouring out upon him. 
Once he looked up in a sudden recoil, and there was a flash 
from an eye famous tor its power of majestic or passionate 
rebuke. Cliffe, however, took no notice, and talked on, 
Loraine still listening. 

** Look at them!” said Lady Parham venomously, in the ear 
of one of her intimates. ‘* We shall have all this out in the 
House to-morrow. The Opposition mean to play that man for 
all he’s worth. Mr. Loraine, too !—with his puritanical ways. 
I know what he thinks of Cliffe! He wouldn’t “ouch him in 
private. But in public, you'll see, he swallow him whole—just 
to annoy Parham. ‘There’s your politician !” 

BUT WHO IS HER PRIME MINISTER? 

But apart from this practice of dressing up her 
puppets in the clothes of her friends or enemies, Mrs. 
Ward has laid herself open to more severe criticism 
by inventing an altogether imaginary Prime Minister, 
and supplying him with the most odious of wives. 
Now English Prime Ministers are as conspicuous 
personages in history as English monarchs. It is 
surely no more permissible to invent a Prime Minister 
than it is to invent a King. If novelists want to create 
imaginary Prime Ministers, they ought, at least, to 
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supply them with an equally imaginary. state. But 
this Mrs, Ward has not done. Her Lord Parham is 
an English Prime Minister who holds office under 
Queen Victoria, after Disraeli had published his 
novels, and about the time when the electric search- 
light first began to be used for purposes of illumina- 
tion, But in that period, even if we make it as 
elastic as possible, there were only three Prime 
Ministers—Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
Russell. Now, which one of the three was Lord 
Parham, and who was the original of this odious 
creature ?>— 

Elizabeth turned and shook hands with Lady Parham. That 
extraordinary woman, followed everywhere by the attentive 
observation of the crowd, had never asserted herself more 
sharply in dress, manner, and coiffure than on this particular 
evening—so it seemed, at least, to Lady Tranmore. Her ample 
figure was robed in the white satin of a bride, her wrinkled 
neck disappeared under a weight of jewels, and her bright 
chestnut wig, to which the diamond tiara was fastened, positively 
attacked the spectator, so patent was it and unashamed. 
Unashamed, too, were the bold tyrannous eyes, the rouge 
spots on either cheek, the strength of the jaw, the close-shut 
ability of the mouth. Elizabeth Tranmore looked at her with a 
secret passion of dislike, 

Lord Parham was an aged man, who in the fourth 
year of his Premiership was a solid and impressive 
figure—which would not fit Lord Russell. He is 
again described as a” white-haired, bullet-headed, 
shrewd, and masterful man. But if it is intended for 


Lord Palmerston, it is ludicrously out of drawing, and 


the picture of Lady Parham would in that case be a 
wicked lampoon. Of course, there may never have 
been any originals of the Parhams; but in that case 
Mrs. Ward has made a mistake in placing her story: in 
England. It exceeds the limits of the story-teller’s 
license to describe the men and women, and the 
Souls of the present generation, as living under 
the administration of a mythical Prime Minister in an 
unverifiable period of the Victorian age. 


THE PLOT OF THE STORY. 


A truce, however, to criticism ; now for the story, 
which is not uninteresting, although by no means 
wildly exciting. It turns solely upon one problem. 
If a rising politician, say Mr. Balfour fifteen or 
twenty years ago, had married a half-crazy, spoiled 
beauty, who had absolutely no common sense, what 
would have happened to the two of them? Would 
she wreck his career, or would he be able to prevent 
her from kicking over the traces and going to the 
devil? “The Marriage of William Ashe” describes one 
solution of that problem, but there are others that 
could easily be suggested. William Ashe, despite 
the excellent model on which he is fashioned, strikes 
one as a slightly impossible person. . A rising states- 
man familiar with philosophic doubt might, of course, 
commit the incredible indiscretion of losing his heart 
and head over an eighteen year old chit, but having 
done so, he could hardly have been so blindly reckless 
as to leave his child-wife without any guidance. Of 
course, beautiful young, lunatics have -often swept 
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grave statesmen off their feet, but such a flibberti- 
gibbet as Kitty, with such an adventuress of a 
mother—not even passion f/us pity would constitute 
a strong enough force to render the marriage of Wil- 
liam Ashe conceivable in anything except its tragic 
finale. 

THE HERO 


The story opens with the election of William Ashe 
to a seat in Parliament; an electoral success whici» 
carries with it, thanks to his mother’s affectionate 
wirepulling, the position of Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. William Ashe was the younger son 
of the paralytic but wealthy Lord Tranmore. His 
elder brother had just died, and William had. sud- 
denly become a personage. ‘The next thing to be 
done was to marry him. The natural eligible lady. 
Mary Lyster, his cousin, rich, religious, demure, but 
nevertheless with a latent devil in her heart, did not 
attract him. “Polly was very nice, quite sweet- 
tempered and intelligent. She looked well, moved 
well, would fill the position admirably.” But her 
slightly pedantic tone, her habit of quoting her bishop, 
and the infinitesimal hint of management that her 
speech implied, chilled him off. 

THE HEROINE AND HER MOTHER. 

He was in the habit of frequenting the more or less 
disreputable salon of Madame D’Estrées, a lady oi! 
more than doubtful character, and there he found his 
destiny in Lady Kitty, Madame’s daughter, who had 
just arrived in London from her convent school in 
France. Lady Kitty was the daughter of a spend- 
thrift Irish peer, Lord Blackwater by name, who had 
married his mistress, who, a¥ter his death, had married 
a rich old M. D’Estrées, whom she also outlived. 
Lady Kitty was very pretty, extraordinarily bewitch- 
ing, the most fantastic creature in the world, who 
looks up at Ashe audaciously with her small, spark- 
ling face. 

The hair and skin were very fair, like her mother’s, the eyes 
dark and full of fire, the neck most daintily white and slender, 
the figure undeveloped, the feet and hands extremely small. 
But what arrested him was, so to speak, the embodied contra- 


diction of the personality—as between the wild intelligence of 
the eyes and the extreme youth, almost childishness, of the rest. 


The child-woman was quick to discern that there 
was something wrong in the salon of her mother, 
which no ladies ever attended. The pained protest 
of her innocent soul was only too evident to Ashe, 
owing to her total lack of the reserve, the natural 
instincts and shrinkings of the well-bred English girl. 

KITTY’S DEBUT. 

They meet shortly afterwards at the Cambridgeshire 
seat of Lady Grosville, where Lady Kitty alternately 
scandalises and fascinates the whole household. She 
makes her dééu¢ by arriving half an hour late for 
dinner, with a grey terrier puppy barking furiously 
under her arm. She refuses to give him up, and was 
going in to dinner with him when— 


suddenly the puppy, perceiving on the floor a ball of wool 
which had rolled:out of Lady Grosville’s work-table, escaped in 
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THE Book OF THE MONTH. 


an ecstasy of mischief from his mistress’s arm and flew upon the 
ball. Kitty rushed after him ; the wool first unrolled, then 
caught; the table overturned, and all its contents were flung 
pell-mell in the path of Lady Grosville, who, on the arm of 
the amused and astonished Minister, was waiting in restrained 
fury till her guests should pass. 

After this promising entrance it is not surprising 
that Lady Kitty becomes the centre of attention. 
She captures a delightful little old Dean (who might 
be Dean Stanley, but who is not), meets and detests 
with unerring instinct Mary Lyster, makes an 
appointment to meet Ashe in the garden next day 
when the others have gone to church, and _horrifies 
Lady Grosville by reciting a love scene from Victor 
Hugo’s “Hernani.” Next day she discovers from 
her half-sister, who is living in retreat in -the 
neighbourhood, some inkling of the truth about her 
disreputable mother. 

THE KEY TO HER CHARACTER. 

In her subsequent interview with Ashe she told him 
why she had been such a wild cat at school :— 

‘* Ves,” she said, with stubbornness, ‘‘I must. Do you know 
why I was such a wild-cat at school? Because some of the 
other girls were more important than I—much more important 
and richer—and more beautiful—and people paid them more 
attention, And that seemed to durn the heart in me ;”—she 
pressed her hands to her breast with a passionate gesture. ‘‘ You 
know the French word fanache? Well, that’s what I care for 
—that’s what I adore! To be the first—the best—the mo: 
distinguished. To be envied—and pointed at—obeyed when [ 
lift my finger—and then to come to some great, glorious, tragic 
end !——” 

To discover that everyone scorned her and that her 
mother was not received, that it would be thought 
a disgrace to marry her, was a cruel awakening. She 
told Ashe, “I would never /oe& at a man who did not 
think it the glory of his life to win me.” Then she 
tells him that she has always been spoiled : “I want a 
guide, that’s quite certain—somebody to tell me what 
to do.” “I would offer myself for the post,” said 
Ashe, “but that I feel perfectly sure that you would 
never follow anybody’s advice in anything.” “ Yes, I 
would,” she said wistfully—“I would.” Their con- 
versation was interrupted. In the afternoon Geoffrey 
Cliffe, the Byronic villain, arrives on the scene. Lady 
Kitty is at once fascinated with him, and completes 
the upset of the household by playing billiards with 
him on Sunday afternoon. In the evening, however, 
Kitty rehabilitated herself by reciting the scene from 
Corneille’s “ Polyeucte” with such effect that all were 
enthralled by the gestures and tones of the slight, 
vibrating creature—whom but ten minutes before most 
of them had regarded as a mere noisy flirt—suggesting 
and conveying the finest and most compelling shades 
of love, faith, and sacrifice. 


WHY HE MARRIED HER? 
Net result, William Ashe resolved to marry her 
straight off. 


Why? He scarcely knew her. His mother, his family would 
think it madness. No doubt it was madness. Yet, as far as he 
could explain his impulse himself, it depended on certain funda- 
mental facts in his own nature—it was in keeping with his 
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deepest character. He had an inbred love of the difficult, the 
unconventional in life, of all that piqued and stimulated his own 
superabundant consciousness of resource and power. And he 


had a tenderness of feeling, a gift of chivalrous pity only known - 


to the few, which was, in truth, always hungrily on the watch, 
like some starved faculty that cannot find its outlet. The thought 
of this beautiful child’ in the hands of such a mother as Madame 
D'Estrées, and rushing upon risks illustrated by the half-mocking 
attentions of Geoffrey Cliffe, did in truth wring his heart. 

No!—he would step in—capture her before these ways and 
whims, now merely bizarre or foolish, stiffened into what might 
in truth destroy her. 

.. . . And, ifshe married him, he vowed to himself, proudly, 
that she would find him no tyrant. Many aman might marry her, 
who would then fight her and try to break her. All that was 
most fastidious and characteristic in Ashe revolted from such a 
notion, With him she should have /reedom—whatever it might 
cost. He asked himself deliberately, whether after marriage he 
could see her flirting with other men, as she had flirted that day 
with Cliffe, and still refrain from coercing her. And his 
question was answered, or rather put aside, first by the con- 
fidence of nascent love, he would love her so well and so royally 
that she would naturally turn to him for counsel ; and then by 
the clear perception that she was a creature of mind rather than 
sense, governed mainly by the caprices and curiosities of the 
intelligence, combined with a rather cold, indifferent tempera- 
ment. One moment throwing herself wildly into a dangerous 
or exciting intimacy, the next parting with a laugh, and without 
a regret,—it was thus he saw her in the future, even as a wife. 
‘*She may scandalise half the world,” he said to himself 
stubbornly, ‘I shall understand her !” 


HOW HE PROPOSES. 


Kitty promptly gives him a chance by throwing a 
flower that night into his room weighted with a stone. 
She cannot sleep. He comes out, and she asks 
angrily, “ Why did you let me go and play billiards 
alone with Mr. Cliffe?” She admits, “I flirted with 
him abominably all the afternoon. And I shall always 
want to flirt with him wherever I am and whatever I 
may be doing. He excites me. He is bad, false, 
selfish ; but he excites me.” She has also divined 
that Mary Lyster is in love with him. Ashe promptly 
proposes. “I should be bored by the domestic dove. 
[ want the hawk, Kitty, with its quick wings and its dark 
bright eyes.” Kitty is very frank. She tells him she 
has a wicked, odious, ungovernable temper, that she 
has fancies—overpowering fancies—which she must 
follow. “I have one now for Geoffrey Cliffe. I can’t 
help it. It is my head that seems on fire.” She tells 
him, “I should be the ruin of you. I should spoil 
everything. You don’t know the mischief I can do. 
It is in my blood. I am clever. But there is always 
something that hinders, that brings failure.” Of course 
Ashe does not heed her warnings. She accepts him, 
and they marry. But they by no means live happily 
afterwards, 

AFTER THREE YEARS, 


After three years we find that Kitty has brought 
Ashe a crippled son, their only child, at whom she can 
hardly bear to look. She is ruining him financially 
by her reckless extravagance, and compromising him 
by her no less reckless flirtations. He let her do 
whatever she pleased. Scenes of coldness were 
foilowed by scenes in which the two melted into final 
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delight and intoxication, which more than effaced the 
memory of what had gone before :— 


In this state Kitty was one of the most exquisite of human 
beings with words, tone, and gestures of a heavenly softness and 
languor. The evil spirit went out of her, and she was all 
ethereal tenderness, sadness, and remorse. : 


THE VILLAIN OF THE PIECE. 

But Geoffrey Cliffe came back, and was going to 
marry Mary Lyster. Kitty overhears Mary telling 
Lady Parham horrid things about herself and her 
mother, and sneering at the idea that “this baby 
making eyes at him” could possibly attract a man 
like Cliffe. Thereupon the mad = spirit rises 
within Kitty, and with devilish malice aforethought 
she swoops down upon Cliffe, carries him off 
from Mary Lyster, and begins a flirtation which 
is the scandal of London. Her long-suffering 
husband puts up with it most meekly. It cul- 
minates at last in his wife going out on the river all 
day with Geoffrey. At night she did not return. 
Cliffe had attempted to abuse the advantage of his 
position, she had repulsed him and fled. But the 
last train had gone, and she had to spend the night 
alone in a country cottage. The scandal caused by 
her carryings on had before this been so great that 
her husband had been passed over in the distribution 
of Cabinet offices entirely on her account. But so 
great was her charm, he forgave her everything. She 
begged him to send her away. She loathed Cliffe, she 
said, but if he came back— 

‘Then it is not my fault. I don’t know what’s wrong with 
me,” she said sombrely ; ‘‘ but I remember saying to you that 
sometimes my brain was on fire. I seem always to be in a 
hurry—in a desperate, desperate hurry !—to know or to feel 
something,—while there is still time,—before one dies. There 
is always a passion—always an effort. More life—more life !— 
even if it lead to pain—and agony—and tears.” 

Of course Kitty triumphs. How could Ashe doubt 
the love shown in this clinging penitence, those soft 
kisses? Kitty had had her own wild way. No fiat 
from without had bound her, but love had brought 
her to his feet. 

KITTY WRITES A NOVEL. 

Kitty goes down to the family seat at Haggart, 
where, being left much alone, and being, moreover, 
in want of money, she conceives the mad idea of 
writing an anonymous novel in which she would help 
her husband by letting the world see the real man 
as he was known to her. Geoffrey Cliffe had gone 
off abroad, leaving as a Parthian shot behind him a 
poem attacking her as a light woman whom the great 
passions passed eternally by, whom it was a humilia- 
tion to court and a mere weakness to regret. Kitty 
solemnly burns his portrait and his poem, and 
replies shrewishly by lampooning him in_ her 
novel. Her husband had now become Home 
Secretary, and they were to entertain Lord Parham 
at their country seat. Kitty, instead of being on her 
best behaviour, was at her wildest and worst. The 
old Premier, offended and scandalised, refused to 
take part in the féte prepared in his honour, and 
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Kitty avenged. herself by adding a chapter full of 
intimate personal touches of malicious description of 
Lord Parham to her novel. She confides the MSS. 
to one Darrell, a poor ccllege friend of Ashe’s, whom 
he has just offended by refusing to appoint him to an 
office in his gift, and out of revenge he takes it toa 
publisher, who buys ‘it for £100. 
CRISIS COMES. 

That night, after a scene of wild excitement, their 
child dies in convulsions, and Kitty falls a prey to 
brain fever. It was with a mere physical wreck of a 
Kitty that Ashe, ten weeks later, departed for Venice. 
When there, Geoffrey Cliffe reappears, and, worst of 
all, the fatal book makes its appearance in London. 
Ashe at once leaves for home to place his rezignation 
in the hands of his chief. Kitty, left behind in the 
care of a friend, falls an easy prey to Geoffrey Cliffe, 
who implores her to fly with him to the Bosnian high- 
lands, where she could nurse the wounded while he 
was fighting the Turks. Before she finally yields, 
Lady Tranmore appears on the scene, imploring her 
to return. Kitty wavers, and decides to break with 
Cliffe and rejoin her husband. She will go for two 
days to Verona, she tells Lady Tranmore ; she wishes 
to be absolutely alone. Lady Tranmore tells Mary 
Lyster, and that demure maiden, seeing an opportunity 
of being avenged both upon Ashe and Cliffe and the 
woman who robbed her of both her possible husbands, 
sends Cliffe an anonymous letter telling him where 
Kitty has gone. He follows her, she succumbs, and 
flies with him as his wife to the Bosnian highlands. 

THE END. 

There the inevitable occurs. He treats her horribly, 
and takes up with a healthy Bosnian girl, while Kitty, 
a broken-down wreck, seeks refuge with her half-sister 
at Treviso. Her husband refuses to allow her to 
return to Haggart, where she longs to be near her 
child’s grave. A short time after the husband and 
wife meet by accident in a Swiss inn. Kitty says: 
“William, William, what a good thing it is I’m dying.” 

It gives one such an unfair advantage though, doesn’t it? You 
can’t ever be angry with me again. There won’t be time. 
William dear !—I haven’t had a brain like other people. I know 
it. It’s only since I’ve been so ill—that I’ve been sane! It’s a 
strange feeling—as though one had been 4/ed—and some poison 
had drained away. But it would never do for me to take a turn 
and live! Ohno !—people like me are better safely under the 
grass, Oh, my beloved, my beloved !—I just want to say that, 
all the time, and nothing else.—I’ve hungered so to say it!” 

And so death comes. She protests that he did 
quite right not to let her come back to Haggart, 
even recognising the justice of the retribution which 
had befallen her at the hands of Mary Lyster. “ I had 
killed her life, I suppose—she killed mine. It is what 
I deserved, of course.” 

The story is cleverly written, the characters well 
conceived and sharply cut. But like all Mrs, Ward’s 
novels, as in Kitty’s character, “ there is always some- 
thing that hinders,” which, if it does not bring failure, 
is fatal to the achievement of real success in touching 
the reader’s heart. 
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The Review’s Bookshop. 





April rst, 1905. 

T has been a dull month in the world of books. The 

numbers published have not been large, and the 

quality has been below the average. A fine though 
brief Life of Chatham, an excellent biography of Coventry 
Patmore, a new and remarkable Life of Christ, a few 
books on various aspects of the Empire, a study of the 
first importance on the American spirit, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s new novel, sum up the roll of notable 
books of the month. 

THE GREAT IMPERIALIST, 

The most readable biography of the month, beyond all 
dispute, was Mr. Frederic Harrison’s monograph on 
Chatham (Macmillan. 239 pp. 2s. 6d.). It completes 
that very admirable series of short biographies edited by 
Mr. Morley and published under the title of “ Twelve 
English Statesmen.” For years the Statesmen have only 
numbered eleven, for Mr. Morley, who had intended to 
write the Life of Chatham himself, was prevented from 
doing so by other and more urgent work. At length he 
was compelled to abandon the idea and commit the task 
to the very capable hands of Mr. Harrison. Mr. Harri- 
son has done his work well, though the sketch is not so 
brilliant an effort as his Life of Cromwell in the same 
series. The subject could not have been wholly a con- 
genial one, for in Mr. Harrison’s eyes Imperialism is an 
abomination, and Lord Chatham was the great Imperialist 
and virtual founder of the British Empire beyond the 
seas. Of this lack of sympathy there is occasional evi- 
dence in the portion of the Life chronicling the achieve- 
ments of Chatham’s early career. But the concluding 
chapters, recording his vehement protests against the 
criminal folly of the American war, are written with all 
Mr. Harrison’s accustomed vigour. It is a fine portrait 
of the Great Commoner, and the only one yet written 
that gives an adequate idea of the man, the statesman, 
and his policy. 

THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA. 

With Chatham’s dying words still ringing in your 
ears, take up Professor Miinsterberg’s volume on “ The 
Americans ” (Williams and Norgate. 618 pp. 12s, 6d. 
net). It is the best and truest, the most subtle and 
informing interpretation of the Spirit of Americanism that 
I have ever read. Professor Miinsterberg is no indis- 
criminating eulogist, but he knows America thoroughly, 
he understands Americans as few foreigners do, and he 
has the very rare gift of seeing below the surface of things. 
The result is a profoundly interesting and instructive 
study of the American spirit, and an explanation of the 
real secret of the immense success of the great Republic. 
This book supplements Mr. Bryce’s monumental work on 
the American Commonwealth. It is one of those volumes— 
and they are not very numerous—that all thoughtful and 
well-informed men whose interests are not limited to a 
narrow circle should not fail to read. The whole book is 
instructive and we'!l worth careful perusal, but the essence 
of it is contained in the four chapters deéaling with the 
Spirit of self-direction, self-initiative, self-perfection, and 
self-assertion. 

THE EMPIRE, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

The Empire, its past history, present condition, 
and future destiny, has been the most prominent 
subject dealt with in the books of the month. For a 
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painstaking and thoughtful attempt to trace and 
explain its growth you should read Mr. George 
Peel’s “Friends of England.”  Discarding Seeley’s 
view that the Empire w.s built up in a fit of absence of 
mind, Mr. Peel insists tu.at, on the contrary, it is the fruit 
of “a long, deliberate, persistent and conscious effort on 
the part of our statesmen to avert the predominance of 
any European Power.” In other words, the Empire was 
forced upon us in self-defence. For a sympathetic study 
of the Empire as it appears to-day to an intelligent 
foreigner you should look at Vicomte d’Humieres’ 
“Through Isle and Empire” (Heinemann. 300 pp. 6s.). 
It is a collection of snapshot impressions of life in 
England, Egypt and India by an observant and well- 
informed Frenchman. Many of his observations on our 
national characteristics are shrewd ; they show an open 
mind not much hampered by continental prejudices, and 
an eye for the picturesque rather thanthe important. His 
knowledge of the English people is confined, however, 
to a somewhat small circle. And it is necessary for 
foreigners, and also for some Englishmen, to remember 
that London is not England, and that the society of 
the capital does not constitute the whole of the English 
people. -If only by way of contrast to these studies of 
some aspects of acomplex problem you should read Dr. 
Emile Reich’s “ Imperialism : Its Prices ; Its Vocation.” 
Never was there a man more wedded to a preconceived 
theory than Dr. Reich. His ingenuity in fitting his facts 
to his theories is unlimited. A Sherlock Holmes is not more 
resourceful, or more far-fetched. In this latest volume 
you will read many marvellous and startling conclusions 
reared on a very unstable foundation of “ facts,” or what 
pass for such with Dr. Reich. The book is brilliant and 
clever, for Dr. Reich is always brilliant and clever, even 
when he is writing nonsense. 
A STRIKING LIFE OF CHRIST, 

After the scores and hundreds of lives of Christ that 
have been written there hardly appears to be room for 
another, or that it is possible to treat the well-worn 
subject in a manner that is at once new and ‘suggestive. 
This, however, has been done in a remarkable book by 
Giovanni Rosadi, a famous Italian criminal lawyer. His 
“Trial of Jesus” (Hutchinson. 342 pp. 65. net) has 
now been translated into English, and may justly claim 
to be an important contribution to Christian literature. 
The life of Christ, and more especially his trial and con- 
demnation, is described from the point of view of a 
trained lawyer or judge on the bench reviewing all the 
facts of the case. The customs, the laws, and the social 
and political conditions of the time in which Christ 
lived are all given due prominence; the limitations 
imposed by the Roman rule are fully noted. The trial is 
followed step by step in the light of all these facts, 
illegalities and irregularities are pointed out, and the 
conclusion arrived at that the death of Christ was 
obtained by means of a conspiracy which, to secure his 
condemnation, disregarded all judicial rules and rode 
roughshod over the established laws, The condemnation 
of Christ was, in short, not only unjust, but, even judged 
by the rules of Jewish and Roman law, grossly illegal. 

THE LAUREATE OF WEDDED LOVE. 
Mr. Gosse’s biography of Coventry Patmore (Hodder. 
52 pp. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net) is the latest addition 
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to the series of Literary lives. Mr. Gosse ‘is a trained 
biographer, and he has turned out an excellent study of 
Patmore’s life, work, and career. It is a well finished 
whole, short, but giving all that it is necessary to know 
about the man and the poet. Mr. Gosse had the advan- 
tage of knowing Mr. Patmore intimately in his somewhat 
grim old age, and he gives us a lifelike sketch of the poet, 
whom he well .describes as <n intellectual-and moral 
aristocrat, after he had joined .he Roman Communion. 
His independence was by no means diminished by his 
submission to the authority of the Church. The greater 
part of the book is, naturally, devoted to the history of 
Patmore’s “ Angel in the House,” his unique contribution 
to English literature. - But Mr. Gosse never allows the 
work to obscure the worker, nor the details of life to 
obliterate the personality of the subject of the biography. 
There are several admirable portraits and illustrations. 


THE CURSE OF WAR. 

Papers and magazines for months past have been full 
of.ghastly details of what. war really means to the com- 
batants, but I doubt whether all these columns and pages 
of description will bring home so vividly to the mind the 
real tragedy and curse of war as the old Greek play of 
“The Trojan Women,” whose latest translator is Mr. 
Gilbert Murray (Allen. 94 pp. 2s.). Itis a poignant and 
pathetic description of the after-effects of war, when the 
victory has been won and the foe vanquished. The 
shouting and the fighting are over, the men slain, and 
the women are being led captive to a foreign land, It is 
they who pay the full penalty for “giorious war” in 
sorrow and heartbreak, in desolating agony, and madness 
and black despair. Euripides’s little group of Trojan 
women gathered beneath the crumbling and flaming 
walls of their ill-fated city is the eternal symbol of the 
price of war measured in the scales of human anguish. 

A RECANTATION. 

The whole-hearted faith of at least one disciple of 
Tolstoy has not been able to stand the strain place. 
upon it by a closer acquaintance with the master’s 
peculiar people, the Doukhobors. Mr. Aylmer Maude, 
in a volume entitled “A Peculiar People” (Constable. 
338 pp. Illustrated. 6s. net), does public penance for 
his acceptance of the Tolstoyan assumption that the 
Doukhobors were morally far above ordinary humanity. 
A more accurate knowledge of their beliefs and cus- 
toms in the new land where they have found a refuge 
from persecution, has not borne out that pleasing 
illusion. Mr. Maude has seen sufficient reason to 
greatly modify his original estimate, and in_ this 
volume he sets forth these reasons, and so “tries to 
atone for a blunder.” But this was only the beginning of 
his enlightenment, and in one of his chapters Mr. Maude 
seriously questions the practicability or the morality of 
the Tolstoyan gospel. He vigorously states his objec- 
tions to the master’s “errors and exaggerations,” while 
acknowledging the immense debt humanity owes to his 
courage and intellectual force. He admits that the doc- 
trine of non-resistance, as held by Tolstoy, is logically 
unassailable, but he questions its practical utility. 


TALKS ABOUT BOOKS, 


Mr. Andrew Lang has made up a delightful volume 
from old articles and papers in which he describes his 
“ Adventures. Among Books” (Longmans. 312 pp. 6s. 
net). Noone can talk more pleasantly about books or 
to better purpose than Mr. Lang. His opening paper on 
his own adventures among books is altogether charming. 
He describes his experience in childhood and boyhood 
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in the reading of books, which ones he liked and why, 
which ones he disliked and the reason. Mr. Lang 
distrusts “courses of reading.” People who really care 
for books, he says, should read all of them. He 
certainly followed his own precept and read all the books 
that came in his way. But then all young men are not 
like Mr, Lang, who profits by what he reads, and is not 
lost in the ocean of literature good, bad and indifferent. 
The other papers in the volume on Stevenson, Olive: 
Wendell. Holmes, William Morris, St. Augustine, Smollett, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne, among others, may be recom 
mended to the young men whom Mr. Lang declines to 
provide with “ courses of reading,” as excellent substitutes 
and as introductions to many admirable books. 


TWO PRESSING SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
There are two books on questions that have recently 


claimed a large amount of attention—the condition of 


the nation’s children and the problem of the immigrant. 
Mr. Sherard has written a truly appalling book on the 
“ Child Slaves of Britain” (Hurst and Blackett. 267 pp. 
Illustrated. 6s.). The chapters were first published in 
a monthly magazine, and Mr. Sherard claims that their 
accuracy has not been impugned. It is a deplorable 
account of the conditions under which many English and 
Scotch children are brought up. The facts presented 
in the volume were gathered in a six months’ investigation, 
two of which were spent in the East End of London. 
More terrible than even the degraded and poverty 
stricken condition of East End children is th 
amount of child slavery cxisting in ‘other large towns 
and centres of population—Manchester, Birmingham, 
Grimsby, and the chief Scotch towns. The book is 
extremely interesting, and there is a kind of horrible 
fascination in turning over its pages. The volume 
dealing with the immigrant is the work of a scien- 
tific student who spent a year in studying the pro- 
blem in thirteen European countries. “The Problem 
of the Immigrant” (Chapman and Hall. 295 pp. 
1os. 6d. net) is one beset with innumerable difficulties. 
From Northern, Eastern and Southern Europe there 
marches every year an immense army numbering 
1,500,000, pressing ever westward. Mr. J. D. Whelpley. 
after briefly discussing the various complex questions 
that have arisen as the result of this vast migration, 
summarises under each country the laws and regulations 
that have been put in force to cope with the inflow of 
immigrants. 


PEACE —INTERNATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL, 


A most useful book of reference for the social student 
is Mr. Douglas Knoop’s “ Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration” (King. 241 pp. 7s. 6d. net), It is a 
careful and exhaustive inquiry into the methods employed 
in many countries for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Mr. Knoop has digested the vast amount of scattered 
information on the subject which hitherto has been unob- 
tainable in any convenient form. He has added ample 
footnotes and references, so that the student may know 
where to turn for fuller information. A full bibliography 
at the end of the volume adds greatly to its value. A 
close study of the subject has: not made Mr. Knoop 
unduly optimistic. He will go no further than to say that 
though the prospect of industrial peace in the future is not 
brilliant, itis at least bright and hopeful. The road to peace 
in industrial matters, he maintains, lies through war ; but 
it is possible to do much to minimise the evil results of 
conflict by building up and consolidating a voluntary 
system of arbitration in which trade boards are given 
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Another valuable book for the student 
Mr. L. 


the first place. 
deals with the problems of international law. 
Oppenheim has compiled an encyclopadic treatise on 
the subject, the first bulky volume dealing with questions 


of peace (Longmans. 610 pp. 18s, net). It is mtended 
as an elementary book for those beginning the study 
of international law, and is written in clear and lucid 
language, is admirably arranged and brought down to 
date. For those who wish for a convenient and reliable 
guide and book of -refereice on questions regarding 
the laws of nations this volume will admirably suit their 
purpose. 
READABLE NOVELS AND TALES. 


There have been many readable but, with one excep- 
tion, no remarkable novels published during the month. 
To select a dozen is an invidious task, but you will find 
any of the following novels and tales excellent reading 
should time hang heavy on your hands, To take the 
exception first. Mis, Ward’s “ Marriage of William 
Ashe” need only be mentioned here, as it is noticed at 
length as the book of the month. Mr. Quiller Couch is 
always worth reading, and his well-told tale of Cornish 
life, ‘The Shining Ferry” (Hodder. 6s.), is no excep- 
tion to the rule. It is fully as good as any of Mr. 
Couch’s previous novels. If you like tales of mystery 
and adventure there are three I can commend to 
your attention. The resuscitated “ Sherlock Holmes” 
(Newnes. 6s.), saved from the falls of the Reichenbach, 
is once more at work, and the records of his ingenuity 
and resource in tracking down criminals and unraveljing 
mysteries already fill a volume. The “ House of Merri- 
lees,” by Archibald Marshall (Rivers. 6s.), is an exciting 
mystery tale. The chief mysteries, the disappearance 
of the dead body of the owner of the House of Merrilees, 
and the parentage of the hero of the story, are eventually 
cleared up. It has not a dull page in it from 
beginning to end. “ Dr. Silex,” by J. B. H. Burland 
(Ward, Lock. 6s.) is an exceedingly romantic tale 
of an Arctic | expedition. The story goes with 
a swing and never drags. If you prefer novels which 
deal with the shortcomings of society, there is Mrs. 
Elinor Glyn’s “ Vicissitudes of Evangeline” (Duckworth. 
6s.). Evangeline, although assured on all hands that 
she is predestined to be wicked, is really not such a 
heartless little hussy as her predecessor Elizabeth. And 
also, it must be admitted, not so amusing. But, all the 
same, the book is amusing reading, and is brightly written. 
The vicissitudes, of course, end in a rich marriage. 
“ Duke’s Son” (Heinemann. 6s.) is a tale of smart Society 
life, which grips and holds tight from start to finish, 
“Mrs, Galer’s Business ” (Methuen. 6s.), as related by Mr. 
Pett Ridge; makes a very bright and amusing story. Mrs. 
Galer is the capable manageress of a Clerkenwell laundry, 
the possessor of a worthless husband, a scamp of a son, and 
a house large enough to admit of lodgers. Her good 
humour and good sense are absolutely unfailing. A 
picture of a very different side of London life is given by 
Mr. C. F. Keary’s “ Bloomsbury” (Nutt. 6s.). A great 
variety of not always particularly attractive intellectual 
types are represented. Lastly, there are two volumes of 
short stories. “The Rice Papers,” by H. L. Norris 
(Longmans. 6s.), have at least the merit, we are assured, 
of not being true. True or not these sketches of Eastern 
life are told with great humour. Jane Barlow's collection 
of short stories, “ By Beach and Bogland” (Unwin. 6s.) 
are, of course, studies of Irish character, with a strong 
element of the humorous in them. They will be 
welcomed by all lovers of Ireland. 
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THREE HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 

Miss Eva Scott, already known for her writings about 
the Stuarts, has produced an elaborate study of the 
wanderings of Charles II. from June, 1646, to July, 1654. 
“The King in Exile” (Constable. 495 pp. _ Illustrated. 
15s. net) only records the events of the first eight years ot 
the exile. Reading the closely-written pages of this serious 
historical study, the wonder grows almost with every page 
that such a contemptible and utterly worthless character 
as Charles should ever have found a single loyal 
adherent. The King’s wanderings lead him to Scotland, 
and the history of Dunbar and Worcester, of White- 
ladies and the Royal Oak, with the hairbreadth 
escapes of the fugitive, are all narrated. The chief defect 
of a book which certainly ranks with the best published 
during the month, is a lack of humour and an over- 
sedateness of style. Another historical sketch of the 
same period is Mr. C. S. Terry’s “John Graham of 
Claverhouse,” the bloody Clavers of the Covenanters 
‘Constable. 377 pp. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net). Claver- 
house’s career is told in a straightforward fashion, his 
conduct defended, and when we come to the concluding 
scenes culminating in the battle of Killikrankie, Mr. 
Terry’s narrative is full of vigorous description and 
thrilling interest. In her study of “ Matilda Countess 
of Tuscany” (Long. 12s. net) Mrs. Huddy has 
selected an excellent subject, to which, however, she has 
failed to do full justice. The book is badly constructed, 
and there is no special charm or even individuality of style 
in what might have been an intensely interesting account 
of “ La Grande Comtesse,” who commanded an army at 
fifteen, and who at sixty-three was still a beautiful and 
regal woman, the admired of all beholders. She was 
born in 1046, and received an education before which 
that of most modern girls pales. Yet she was all that is 
charming and typically womanly. Her life was one long 
championship of the Church of Rome and of the rights 
of its Pontiffs. It is a pity that so picturesque and 
adventurous a career has not found a more skilful 
historian. 

REMINISCENCES-—-LITERARY AND POLITICAL. 

Personalia are always popular, and the supply is 
inexhaustible. Mr. Edmund Downey’s reminiscences, 
published under the title of “ Twenty Years Ago” (Hurst 
and Blackett. 299 pp. Illustrated. 6s. net), are mostly 
about people not very well known to the public outside 
the literary circles of Fleet Street and the Strand. Many 
of the personalities dealt with are little more than 
names now, except to those old enough to re- 
member those historic streets in the seventies and 
eighties. The book is brightly written, and contains 
a wealth of anecdote which will make it pleasant 
reading to the general public. If your preference is for 
political recollections, you will find “ The Reminiscences 
of a Radical Parson” (Cassell. 268 pp. 9s. net) quite 
to your taste. The Rev. W. Tuckwell does full justice 
to his title, as a reference to the modest little social pro- 
gramme with which he concludes his recollections amply 
demonstrates. He describes his experiences on innu- 
merable political platforms, his meetings with Liberal 
statesmen, discusses the causes and expounds his 
remedies for English misery. The whole is made 
eminently palatable to the popular taste by the anec- 
dotes liberally strewn in every chapter. 

MARTYRS AND PREACHERS. 

Two excellent books, very different in style and treat- 
ment, describe the Christian martyrs of the early Church 
and the Christian preachers of this latter day. Rev. 
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A. J. Mason has retold for the ordinary reader the most 
trustworthy narrative of the sufferings of the primitive 
martyrs. No account has_ been inserted in this 
volume on “The Historic Martyrs of the Primitive 
Church” (Longmans. 423 pp. tos. 6d. net) that 
cannot claim to be historically true. It is an inspiring 
record of steadfast faith and unflinching courage, 
of tenacious adherence to the truth, and of firm 


determination to lay down life rather than be false to 
principle, that should do much good in these days of indif- 
ference and feeble faith. 
(Methuen. 


“The Man in the Pulpit” 


203 pp. 2s. 6d. net), by James Douglas, is a 














A Country Boy. 


Reproduced from an original soft-ground etching by Catherine Maria 
Fanshawe, painter-etcher (1765-1834), that shows the mingled influences 
of Gatns'orough and Morland. 


collection of brief but striking impressionist sketches of 
the leading preachers of the day. Mr. Douglas has a 
quick eye for character and for the mannerisms by which 
it is expressed. In a few pages he dashes off a portrait 
of a preacher which, while lacking the finer shadings, is 
in all respects a truthful and in many cases a remarkable 
likeness. He has undoubtedly a happy gift for literary 
portraiture. 
TALES OF BEASTS AND BIRDS. 

There is nothing of the conventional scrappy animal 
‘book about “ Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac” (Con- 
stable. 214 pp. Illustrated. 5s. net). It isa “ historical 
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novel of bear life” told by Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, 
who has combined the known experiences of several 
bears into the life story of a single splendid bear 
personality. Jackey as a cub pet is as mischievous and 
amusing asa spoiled child. With all his soft ways the baby 
grizzly is a shrewd fighter. Against terrible odds he 
makes his way back to the hills, where for several years 
he is master of the country, killing men, cattle and sheep. 
One follows the adventures of the big bear with breath- 
less sympathy from chapter to chapter to the close of the 
story. Another book on natural history is Mr, A. H. 
Beavon’s “ Birds I Have Known” (Unwin. 256 pp. IIlus- 
trated. 5s.), in which he describes the birds he has met 
with in all parts of the world. Two of the most interest- 
ing chapters are devoted to the habits and haunts of the 
feathered citizens of the metropolis. 
BOOKS ON ART. 

It was certainly high time that the women painters of 
the world should have some worthy memorial of their 
labours. After four and a half centuries, justice at last 
has been done them ; and now in a handsome volume, 
containing some three hundred reproductions, the work 
of the most famous women painters is placed on record 


(“Women Painters of the World.” Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. 7s. 6d., and tos. 6d.). It is a 
notable collection, gathered from all nations and 


every age, and one which deserves to be extremely 
popular. A small reproduction of one of the illus- 
trations is given on this page. I note also the inclusion 
of Millet in Messrs. Methuen’s excellent series of Little 
Books on Art (thirty-five illustrations, 2s, 6d. net). 
Florence, too, has now been added to the series of 
coloured books (A. and C. Black. 20s, net). The illus- 
trations are admirably selected and reproduced with the 
perfection to which we have become accustomed in these 
guide-books de luxe. 
DO WE BELIEVE? 

Some time ago the Datly Telegraph opened its 
columns to the discussion of what was the belief cf the 
average man to-day. The more interesting and 
suggestive of the contributions have now been gathered 
into a volume and published under the title of “ Do We 
Believe?” (Hodder. 376 pp. 3s. 6d.), with an intro- 
duction added by Mr. W. L. Courtney, in which he 
endeavours, somewhat too briefly, to dispel the doubts 
and answer the objections brought forward by many 
correspondents. It is a volume that deserves careful 
study, for it undoubtedly represents the state of mind 
among a large section of the community, and sets forth 
with great frankness their doubts and difficulties. A 
little book that many, I am sure, will find both helpful 
and suggestive is Josiah Royce’s “The Conception of 
Immortality” (Constable. 174 pp. 2s. 6d.), Starting 
by an inquiry of what we mean by an individual man, 
Mr. Royce leads up to a definition of his Immortality, 
and what, to his mind, is a true basis of a rational con- 
ception of Immortality. I regret that space only permits 
me to call the attention of the thoughtful reader to the 
book and to strongly commend him to read it for himself. 


A POOR MAN’S LIBRARY, 

The latest attempt to provide literature of the first 
class that has stood the test of time and criticism, at 
prices which will bring it within the reach of everyone, is 
Messrs. Methuen’s admirable project of a Standard 
Library. Under the general editorship of Mr. Sidney 
Lee, they propose to publish at regular intervals the best 
books in the world, in volumes which can be bought for 
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sixpence in paper backs, and one shilling cloth bound. 
The volumes are of the ordinary octavo size, are printed 
in clear type, and on as good paper as can be expected 
at the price. This is certainly the most ambitious and 
promising attempt that has yet been made to provide the 
poor man with a library that will contain all the best of 
the world’s literature. ‘The first six volumes have already 
been published, and they give a good idea of the range 
and variety of the books to be included. For three 
shillings and sixpence you can obtain Bacon’s Essays 
and “ New Atlantis,” five plays of Shakespeare, “ The 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius,” “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” Jane Austen’s “ Sense and Sensibility,” and 440 
pages of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” a double number 
published at one shilling. Mr. Heinemann is adding to 
his Favourite Classics “‘ The Early Poems of Tennyson ” 
and “ The Princess,” cach with a photogravure frontis- 
piece (6d. net each). Mr. John Murray has published 
Samuel Smiles’ famous book “ Self-Help” in a new edition 
at 3s.6d. John Wesley’s translation of “ The Imitation 
of Christ ” can also now be had for 6d. (Fifield). Messrs. 
Nelson offer to provide the man of moderate means with 
a new and up-to-date encyclopedia published in forty 
fortnightly parts at 7d. each. Besides containing some 
50,000 entries and numerous illustrations, one of the most 
useful additions is a list of the principal books on all the 
chief subjects dealt with. This admirable feature would 
have been made still more useful had the price of the 
books been added. 
HOW TO MAKE AN INDEX. 


With the enormous increase in the volume of literature 
we have to rely more and more upon the discretion and 
judgment of the skilled index-maker, Mr. Wheatley pub- 
lished recently a book on ‘‘ How to Make an Index.” Mr. 
A. L. Clarke has now brought out a volume on the same 
subject. It is entitled “ Manual of Practical Indexing” 
(Library Supply Company. 5s. net), and it will probably 
be the text-book on indexing for library assistants and 
others. The main section deals with the indexing of 
periodicals and books, the second being devoted to com- 
mercial indexing and the mechanical production of 
indexes. The book contains much useful advice, and 
practical demonstrations of the methods advocated or 
criticised are given. Mr. Clarke docs not seem to favour 
classification ; perhaps he has discovered how difficult 
it often is. On pages 36 and 38 he quotes items on 
France from our “Annual Index to Periodicals,” and 
from an American Index, to prove apparently that facility 
of reference is gained from the alphabetical arrangement 
of titles adopted by the latter. The comparison of the 
two methods is interesting, but it would have been clearer 
had the two quotations been from the two indexes to 
periodicals for the same year. In the chort specimens 
we have in the American index references to Catholicism 
or the Church in France in three different places, for 
presumably “ France avd the Papacy,” “ Catholicism and 
Democracy in France,” and three other articles on 
“ Church and State in France,” all have Catholicism in 
France for their ‘subject. Again the Colonial Policy of 
France appears in, at least, five different places— 
“France and Algeria,” “France azd Her Colonies,” 
“France and Siam,” “ Colonial Policy of France,” and 
“ Colonies in the East.” The italicised words show how 
the alphabetical arrangement has been made. Should 
the searcher happen to have “Colonies” uppermost in 
his mind he will only get the last two articles out of the 
five, and he will miss the second, and “ Algeria” and 
“Siam” as well. No allusion whatever is made in the 
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book to the 7zmes “Index” or to the indexing afk 


Parliamentary Debates ; this is surely an oversight. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

I should also like to direct your attention to a volume of 
Colonial verse. The literature of a colony has always an 
interest in itself, apart from its intrinsic merit. One 
watches hopefully for local colour and the first signs of 
a national spirit. Much of the former and some of the 
latter will be found in “ Loraine and other Verses,” by 
George Essex Evans (Melbourne : Robertson and Co. 
4s. 6d.). Mr. Evans, however, is not an Australian born, 
and his verse does not, I think, catch the peculiar charm 
of Australian scenery, and does not reflect the Australian 
spirit quite as Mr. A. B. Paterson’s does, for instance. 
Nevertheless, it was Mr. Evans whose “* Commonwealth 
Ode” was adjudged the best—a poem included in this 
collection. Read as poetry, the reader will derive much 
pleasure from these poems ; read as Australian literature, 
they are less interesting and less characteristic than the 
poems of other writers. Only one—the title poem—is 
long, and in some ways it is perhaps the best. Pervading 
the poems_is that sense of vast space which seems sooner 
or later to overpower everyone familiar with Australian 
landscapes ; pervading them, also, is a tone of melan- 
choly. 

The dead are entering into competitive authorship 
with the living, and the “ Letters of Julia” have now 
many successors, One of them “ Thought Lectures” 
(Light Office. Is. net), which were given by Father 
Stephano, who “ just went to sleep” in Yorkshire in the 
reign of Henry I., and has just now been able to find 
a medium through whom to communicate his thoughts 
to mankind. “ Father Stephano” has a great deal to 
say, and says it well. Another writer from the Beyond 
is a child, whose letters to its mother after its death 
have been published by Gay and Bird (2s. 6d. net). 
It is interesting to note how the departed carry their 
atmosphere over with them into the Spirit Land. This 
child is High Church, and the Church Festivals are all 
duly observed in its world. 

Note.—/ shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except in the case 
of net books, when the amount of postage should 
also be sent. Subscribers who deposit the price 
of a book can have it sent them on approval. 
Tf they do not like it, and return tt uninjured, 
their deposit will be returned minus postage. 
In the case of more cxpensive books we are 
prepared to sell them on the instalment plan to 
our regular subscribers. I shall also be glad to 
receive suggestions, criticisms, and even complaints, 
from my customers, and invite their co-operation in 
making this department of practical service to them. 
Any information my readers may desire as to the 
bocks and other publications, either of the current 
month or of earlier date, I shall endeavour to 
supply. All communications must be addressed 
to “ The Keeper of the Review Bookshop” at the 
Office of the Review or Reviews, Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C, 
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The Post Office Slow-Coach. 


HEN all the world is forging ahead the Puost- 
W master-General is going slow. For some 
years past it has been accepted ‘by everybody, 
including the British Treasury and the British Post 
Office, that the present abominable, disreputable, and 
altogether intolerable system of carting mails about 
London was doomed. But for the impecuniosity of an 
Excheq ter depleted by wasteful wars in Africa, the 
Government would two years ago have provided for the 
laying of the pneumatic tubes which would enable the 
Post Office to deliver mail matter in as many minutes as it 
now takes hours. A private company was formed to relieve 
the Government of all cost. The capital was subscribed, 
and the Post Office authorities co-operated with the com- 
pany in drawing up plans for the installation of the system. 
A!l went merry as a marriage bell, and we were confi- 
dently expecting that the metropolis would have the 
advantage of swift, cheap, and certain delivery as soon 
as ever the tubes could be put under ground. When 
suddenly, no one knows how, from quarters located no 
one knows where, an opposition arose to the scheme. It 
grew in volume. It made itself felt here, there, and 
everywhere. Finally it appears to have taken posses- 
sion of the Postmaster-General, and it appears that he 
is going to oppose the scheme before the Committee 
of the House, to which, after Easter, the Pneumatic Tube 
Bill will be sent. 

[ must honestly say that at first I did not believe 
this story. Lord Stanley is not a genius, neither does 
he pretend to be a statesman, but he does aspire 
to be a decent administrator, and I utterly reject the 
notion that he has been got at by the vested interests 
affected by this reform. If we were in America, nothing 
would be simpler than to explain why this great and 
much-needed public improvement is threatened with 
being held up. It would be said at once that it was 
being held up for Boodle. The authorities were oppos- 
ing the scheme until they could compel its promoters 
to bribe them for their consent. Fortunately no one in 
this country ‘ever dreams that any such motive can 
prompt the opposition to the Bill. 

But Boodle can make itself felt in more respectable 
fashion. The owners of the 1,009 mai!-carts, and the 
carriers who now do the business of parcel delivery, know 
that the pneumatic tube would deal them a damaging 
blow. The company claims that it will be able to relieve 
the congested streets of London of some three thousand 
vans and other vehicles, the use of which would no 
longer be needed. Here there is a strong monetary 
interest which can be relied upon to leave no stone 
unturned to defeat the pneumatic tube. Their opposition 
was inevitable. It is the opposition of the stage coach 
to the railway engine, of the sailing ship to the screw. 
But it is intolerable that such an obviously interested 
opposition should be able to influence Lord Stanley 
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. 
under the specious plea which the opponents of progress 
always advance to justify a policy of reaction. 

If Lord Stanley were to oppose pneumatic tubes, he 
ought not to stop there. He ought to bring in a Bill 
re-establishing the stage-coach and the pack-horse, and 
make it penal to send mail-bags by railway trains or in 
mail steamers. But as he cannot do the latter without 
covering himself with ridicule, neither can [ believe that 
he will attempt to do the former. 

He is repofted to have said in the House of Commons 
that he shared the views of the City Corporation and the 
London County Council as to 
the great inconvenience which would result to the inhabitants 
of London from so extensive an interference with the streets of 
the Metropolis as that contemplated by the proposed company. 
He shared that view, and was unable to see that any advantage 
for the postal service could be derived from the creation of a 
system of pneumatic dispatch which would counterbalance the 
grave evils arriving from the construction and maintenance of a 
new and extensive system of underground tubes. He therefore 
viewed with disfavour the proposals of the Bill, and was strongly 
of opinion that no such measure should be proceeded with until 
the Royal Commission which was considering the question of 
London traffic had nade its report. 


What a deplorable plea for obstruction, and how charac- 
teristic of the old slow-coaches of St. Martin’s-le-Grand ! 

The opposition of the London County Council is un- 
worthy of Progressives. It might have been expected from 
the Moderates ; but I confess | am amazed to find thename 
of Mr. Benn associated with such a policy of obstruction 
pure and simple. Of course, it cannot be persevered in. 
The development of rapid communication between one 
part of London and another cannot be hung up indefinitely. 

Those who object to the pneumatic tubes because to lay 
them would involve a very brief interruption of the traffic, 
chiefly of side streets, where there is hardly any traffic at 
all, may be recommended to read the arguments by 
which the landowners of fifty years ago opposed the 
introduction of railways. And when they wonder at the 
perversity and shortsightedness of our nobles whose 
innate conservatism led them to oppose an improve- 
ment that doubled the value of their property because of 
their dread ofthe line disturbing their fox coverts or their 
game preserves, let them remember that posterity will hold 
in equal contempt the shortsighted custodians of the 
streets who oppose a great and permanent relief of 
street congestion because it entails a very brief disturb- 
ance of the traffic while the tubes are being laid. In 
the most crowded streets the tubes will be laid without 
disturbing the traffic by the adoption of the cut and 
cover system. But even if they had to rip up every 
street in London, the gain would be worth it in the 
enormous relief it would give to the traffic, and the 
immensely increased rapidity with which parcels and 
letters would be delivered throughout the capital, 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


Mr. F. A. VANDERLIP, writing in the April number of 
Scribner on English railway management, says :— 


English railroad managers are beginning to wake up a little ; 
but, compared with the men who manage our own railroad 
properties, they are unquestionably deficient in practical know- 
ledge and they make a very sorry contrast so far as intensity of 
application is concerned. The English roadbeds are thoroughly 
well. built and the English passenger trains are able to make 
time which compares favourably with the rate of railroad travel 
in any other country ; but when it comes to handling freight, some 
of the statistics of the English railroads are ludicrous. 

A friend of mine was standing on the towering deck of the 
Cedric Jast summer when she came alongside the dock at Liver- 
pool. By his side was a huge Californian, who was making his 
first European trip, and was full of curiosity. He looked far 
down from the upper deck to the little train of coaches that was 
waiting to carry the passengers up to London, and asked what 
they might be. He was told that it was the special train to 
London. 

‘* Do people travel in those things here?” the big Californian 
said. ‘* Why, when I was a boy I used to play with trains like 
that.” 

The comparison was not inapt. As late as the year 1900 the 
average freight-train load in England was but fifty tons ; that is to 
say, the average train-load was only equal to the capacity of one 
of our modern freight cars. There has been some improvement 
since then, and there is now a marked tendency toward heavier 
equipment, but it all seems like toy equipment when compared 
with our own heavy trains, 


But after this somewhat drastic criticism of our toy 
trains, Mr. Vanderlip concludes his article as follows :— 


While we are inclined to criticise English railroads with much 
freedom, they have a record in one respect which our own rail- 
road managers must look upon with respect. The gross earnings 
of the English roads never showed an unfavourable fluctuation, 
as compared with a previous year, of over one and. one-half per 
cent. With all the talk of poor railway management, of 
decadent industries, and of the economic evils of war, it is con- 
fusing to find that the commercial development of Great Britain, 
measured by her gross railroad traffic, presents an almost un- 
broken record of advance. Net earnings, however, have been 
badly cut into by the rise in wages and by the higher cost of 
fuel. 


HOW JOHN BULL LOSES BUSINESS. 
A WOOLLY-BRAINED DRUNKARD. 

A CANADIAN man of business has been interviewed in 
the Christian World, He had been arguing in favour 
of Protection, but finding his argument would not go 
down, he exclaimed :— 

‘* Well, if England does not need Protection, I’ll tell you one 
thing she needs to save her trade. She needs her manufacturers 
to stop whisky drinking. If she does not want Protection she 
needs Temperance. I see the need of it every day I’m in Eng- 
land. I come over from Canada,” he said, ‘‘ twice a year, and 
I’ve done so for twelve years. I come to buy English dry goods 
for the Canadian market. And the oftener I come the more I 
see how your drinking habits injure your trade. I goto the 
United States, and I go to Germany, and to France, but I find 
nothing in those countries like your English habit of drinking 
over business deals. 

** Your business people, your manufacturers and heads of 
business houses drink too much. They drink too much over- 
night, and when they begin business in the morning their brains 
are what I call ‘ fuzzy.’ They are sober enough—I dare say 
they never get intoxicated ; they can ‘ carry’ so much liquor—but 
they are muddleheaded in the morning and quite incapable of 
any initiative. I go to them early in the day, and they don’t 
grasp what I propose. They are foggy in their brains and don’t 
like to strike mania early in the day. I can’t get my business 
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done in anything like the time I can do it in Amecica or France 
or Germany, simply because your manufacturers and warehc use 
people are not clear-headed enough in the mornings. ‘They 
have their nip of whisky about eleven o’clock, but that does not 
really quicken their wits. ‘There’s too much drink in connection 
with business in England. I’ve noticed it ever since I began to 
trade in England twelve years ago, and it gets worse rather 
than better. 

““Your people in England simply throw away business ly 
such carelessness. And I attribute it all to your drinking habits, 
As soon as a ‘deal’ is fixed up your manufacturers call for 
champagne. Now I never touch.it. I’m not a teetotaler, but I 
never touch liquor in business hours, and as I’ve been a 
customer of theirs for twelve years, your traders ought to know 
I don’t want champagne. They call for it, not for me, but ‘o: 
themselves. Any excuse is good enough for uncorking a botile. 
it is not all manufacturers who do it, but a very large proportion 
do. 

‘*T never find this custom in America or in France. Andi in 
Canada we never dream of it. A man might have a drink once 
in business hours in Canada, but he wouldn’t want it a second 
time. He’d be ‘ fired’ out of the office. And the worst of it 
is that your people drink all through the day—about eleven 
o’clock, at lunch, and in the afternoon ; and after office hours 
they keep it up till late at night. You can’t expect them to pick 
up the threads of business transactions early in the morning 
under such conditions. It’s not likely they will. They are 
bound to be woolly brained.” 


THE FRUITS AND FALLACIES OF PROTECTION. 
THE BIG REVOLVER. . 

ONE of the most absurd delusions of the Balfourian 
Retaliators is that if we arm ourselves with the big 
revolver of a Retaliatory tariff the hostile tariff walls of 
other nations will promptly be levelled. It is obvious that 
the immediate result would be just the opposite. This has 
frequently been pointed out, but the Retaliators are so 
dense that it may be well to call their attention to the 
new German tariff, some account of which is given in an 
article on the International Aspect of our tariff situation 
in the North American Review. America has had the 
biggest of big revolvers in her hands for years, and the 
only result so far is that the duties on American imports 
have been increased all round. Now there is the case 
for the use of the big revolver. But the writer ructully 
says :— 

Should we resort to reprisals, or even should we grant to any 
nation more favourable terms than to Germany under our con- 
struction of the most-favoured-nation clause, the German 
Government is authorised by Section X. of the new tariff Jaw 
to have our goods ‘‘ burdened with a surtax ranging to 100 per 
cent. of the tariff duty imposed on such goods, or even with a 
surtax equivalent to the total value of the goods themselves. 
Goods free of duty by virtue of the tariff may, under the same 
conditions, be taxed with a duty not exceeding 50 per cent. 
ad valorem.” 

THE RUIN OF AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

In the same Review Mr, James W. Garner gives an 
exhaustive account of the merchant marine investigation 
_which was ordered to ascertain why the United States 
stands near the foot of maritime nations. Mr. Garner 
says :— 

Americans can no longer build and operate ships profitably, 
under existing laws, in competition with foreigners. It lies 
within the power of Congress to change these conditions to a 
large extent. The relief need not be in the form of subsidies or 
bounties. The removal of the tariff on ship-building material, 
the abolition of the restrictions with regard to the employment 
of seamen, possibly the freedom of purchase in foreign yards, 
certainly discriminating duties or tonnage dues, are some of the 
remedies short of direct grants from the Treasury, 
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How to Prevent Accidental Poisoning. 
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A Useful Invention: The Cheap Patent Locked Poison Bottle. 


N England and Wales, on an average, two persons 
poison themselves accidentally every working day in 
‘ the year. The figures taken from the latest Blue 
Book on the subject of the sale of poisons show that there 
were 636 deaths by accidental poisoning in the year 1899. 
Besides these cases of deaths by misadventure there were 
521 suicides, with which we are not at present concerned. 
That between 600 and 700 persons come to a violent death 
every year by mischance, swallowing virulent poison by 
mistake, is a serious matter, and one that has long 
engaged the anxious attention of Parliament. A Depart- 
mental Committee, appointed by the Lord President of 
the Council, sat in 1901 and 1902, and reported in 1903; 
on Schedule A of the Pharmacy Act, and the Minutes 
of the Evidence taken by this Committee fill with Appen- 
dices 168 pages of the Blue Book, With a good deal of this 
evidence we have little or nothing to do, as it was directed 
to prove the wisdom or the unwisdom of allowing greater 
liberty for the sellers of poisons required for agricultural 
or horticultural operations. The Committee, however, 
found practical unanimity among the experts examined 
as to the need for further precautions than any yet taken 
against poisoning by misadventure. 

At present when poison is sold it must be labelled 
“poison.” But labels tell nothing in the dark, and many 
of the most painful accidents are due to the mistaking 
in the dark of a bottle of poison for a bottle of medicine. 
Various suggestions have been made from time to time, 
Many of them were put before the Committee in favour 
of- making it compulsory to supply poison in a bottle of 
peculiar shape, so that the deadly nature of its contents 
would be perceptible to the touch. Mr. W. G. Whiffen, 
F.1.C., manufacturing chemist at Battersea and 
Southall, told the Committee: “I should ‘certainly 
suggest that bottles that contain poisons should be, 
if possible, uniform in shape and colour. I would 
further suggest that they should be of entirely different 
form from those employed in holding medicine” (1125). 
The form should at once proclaim the nature of the 
contents of the bottle (1210). 

Mr. Newsholme, F.C.S., and President of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain, agreed tn thinking 
it desirable to put restrictions upon the sale of poisons in 
any but distinctively shaped poison bottles (373). On 
the other hand, Mr. M. Carteighe, a past president, said 
he had no faith in the use of a distinctive poison bottle. 
The bottle, he said, would be used for something else 
when it was empty (1263), and so its distinctive character 
would disappear. Mr. J. Lewis Major, of Hull and Wolver- 
hampton, also doubted whether it was practicable to insist 
upon a uniform and distinctive poison bottle. His remedy 
was to forbid the sale of poison, especially carbolic acid, 
except in “ original sealed packets.” Mr. Major said :— 


The accidents mostly occurred through carbolic acid having 
been put up in ginger beer bottles and any bottle which came 
handy, and being handed out uncorked and left on the mantel- 
piece, generally among the poorer class, and perhaps mistaken for 
stout or beer, or some other liquid, and taken by accident 
(2160). 

Mr. W. W. Westcott, coroner for North East London, 
advocated the compulsory use of coloured glass bottles 
with certain labels (1533). 

On the other hand, Mr. J. 
the octagonal-shaped bottle. 

“These poison bottles,” he said, “ are sometimes more 
dangerous than the ordinary package. They have too 
many corners, and the corner of the bottle, the maker will 
The more rounded the 


Lytte strongly obiected to 


tell you, is most easily broken. 
bottle the safer ” (1710). 

It appears, from the evidence, that carbolic acid is the 
poison with which accidents most frequently occur. In 
1899, in England and Wales 45 persons, or nearly four a 
month, were accidentally poisoned by carbolic acid, 
while there were 167 persons who used it to commit 
suicide. In the three years ending 1899, 637 died 
from carbolic acid poisoning, of which probably 170 
were accidental. Twenty per cent. of all deaths from 
poison were deaths from carbolic acid. It is so useful as 
a disinfectant that it cannot be dispensed with. 

Some idea of the immense demand which exists for 
carbolic acid may be gained from the fact that a single 
firm in the North of England se!l 259,000 bottles every 
year, and they are only one firm out of. a very large 
number (3337). 

In 1900, carbolic acid, and all preparations containing 
more than 3 per cent. of carbolic acid, were declared 
poisonous, and could only be sold by chemists. The 
result was the production of a multitude of preparations 
of such reduced strength that they could be sold by 
everybody, for they did harm to nobody. Unfortun- 
ately, they did no good, for their efficacy as disinfectants 
largely depends upon the strength of the poison. 

The law already lays severe restrictions upon the sale 
of poison. The 17th section of the Pharmacy Act says : 
“Tt shall be unlawful to sell any poison, either by whole- 
sale or gsetail, unless the box, bottle, vessel, wrapper, or 
cover in which such poison is contained be distinctly 
labelled with the name of the article and the word 
The bottle must also be distinguishable by 


poison. 
The regulation 


touch from ordinary medicine bottles.” 
is, unfortunately, so generally disregarded that its very 
existence is unknown to many of those who are in the 
business of purveying poisons. 

The need for some more effective method of preventing 
accidental poisoning, especially by carbolic acid, was 
brought very forcibly home to the public last month by 
the lamentable death of Lieutenant Davenport. The 
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facts were brought out at an inquest held by Dr. Danford 
Thomas at Paddington on March 7th. The victim of 
this sad but only too typical case of accidental poisoning 
by carbolic acid was a young lieutenant in the Royal Irish 
Rifles, who had contracted blood poisoning when serving 
in South Africa. His name was Talbot Neville Fawcett 
Davenport ; he lived at Oxford Terrace, Edgware Road, 
and he was only twenty-six years old when he met his 
death. Young though he was, Lieutenant Davenport 
was married, and not the least tragic feature of the sad 
story is that the poison was unwittingly administered by 
his wife. 


The evidence showed that Lieutenant Davenport had returned 
home from South Africa a year ago, invalided with blood 
poisoning. His wife, in her devo- 
tion, declined to have a professional 
nurse, and during the last fortnight 
had nursed her husband day and 
night. The doctor on Friday, March 
3rd, prescribed a sleeping draught, 
to be taken in two doses, The 
deceased had taken one dose, and the 
bottle was placed on a table near his 
bed. Beside it stood another bottle, 
similar in shape and size, which con- 
tained, carbolic acid, a dilution of which 
with water the deceased used occasion- 
ally as a mouth wash. On Friday night 
Mrs. Davenport, prior to taking a little 
much-needed rest on a sofa in her hus- 
band’s bed-room, proceeded, in the dim 
light shed by an ordinary night-lamp, 
to pour—as she thought—the rest of 
the sleeping draught into a glass within 
his reach. Shortly before midnight she 
was awakened by the invalid saying, 
‘¢T have taken the wrong medicine.” 
Then, to her horror and dismay, Mrs. 
Davenport discovered that she had mis- 
taken the carbolic acid bottle for that 
which held the sleeping draught, and 
had put the poison in the glass, She 
at once raised an alarm, and Dr. 
Rendel was instantly sent for, but on 
his arrival Lieutenant Davenport was 
in a state of collapse, and died within 
twenty minutes from the effects of the 
poison. 

The Coroner said that Mrs. Daven- 
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port, who appeared in court, and 





doubtless fatigued and exhausted by 

her long-continued attendance on her 

husbanc. There was no blame to be 

attached to the chemist, as the carbolic acid bottle was duly 
labelled. 

A juryman stated that this was another illustration of the 
inaction of the authorities and its consequences. If the Home 
Office made it compulsory to put poison in a specially-shaped 
bottle such accidents would never happen. He thought some- 
thing ought to be done ; but despite these deaths things went on 
in the old way. 

The jury returned a verdict of death from misadventure. 

Here we have a good average sample of the kind of 
accident that is constantly occurring. The Dazly Mail, 
from its well-indexed files, compiled the following list of 
a few of the fatal cases of accidental poisoning which had 


been reported in its columns :— 
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March 18th, 1903.—Labourer dies through mistaking ammonia 
for soda water, 

May 27th, 1903.—House decorator mistakes caustic potash 
for whisky, with fatal results. 

July 21st, 1903.—Photographer dies from bichloride of 
mercury taken in mistake for vinegar. 

July 29th, 1903.—Woman dies from drinking carbolic acid, 
thinking it stout. 

October Ist, 1903.—Dentist dies from carbolic acid mistaken 
for nerve tonic. 

January 30th, 1904.—Shop assistant dies from drinking 
aniline dye in error for ginger beer. 

April 4th, 1904.—Two men at wedding at Selby die from 
carbolic acid mistaken for liquor. 

December 8th, 1904.—Labourer’s child dies from laudanum 
mistaken for tincture of rhubarb. 


December 22nd, 1904.—Woman dies from carbolic acid. 
taken in mistake for hop ale. 

February toth, 1905.—Child die: 
from accidental transposition of syru; 
of mulberries and syrup of white 


poppies. 

As the result of the public atten- 
tion drawn to the case of Lieu- 
tenant Davenport, various sugges 
tions were made as to how similar 
accidents could be avoided in th 
future. None of them, however 
met the case until Messrs. 
Thomas Christy and Co., of Old 
Swan Lane, London, E.C., ex- 
hibited at the Chemists’ Exhibi- 
tion, held in Covent Garden. 
what the Westminster Gazette 
described as the latest and best 
device yet invented for prevent- 
ing accidental poisoning—a_ 120z. 
bottle of carbolic acid at Is., and 
empty poison bottle, with nickel- 
plated lock, 1s. This was the 
clever invention of a Mr. Katz. 
It consists of a simple and 
economical arrangement by which 
the stopper of a poison bottle is 
locked by a small key chained to 
the bottle, which can be removed 
and carried in the pocket, or 
attached to a bunch of keys. By 
this means all desiderata sug- 
gested by “the witnesses before the Pharmaceutical 
Committee are secured. (1) There is no need for 
the impracticable effort to secure a uniform-shaped 
bottle. (2) There is no danger of weakening the bottle 
by departing from the usual shape. (3) The nature of 
the contents of the bottle is indicated unmistakably 
in light or in darkness by the locked stopper. 
(4) No one can open the bottle without a key. 
The locked bottle possesses all the advantages of an 
ordinary bottle plus the distinguishing characteristics of 
an ideal poison bottle. In future no poison should be 
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sold except in locked bottles, which would render mis- 
takes absolutely impossible. 


WHAT THE CORONERS SAY. 

I sent a proof of the previous pages to all the coroners 
in the three kingdoms, asking them for their ideas on the 
subject. I append a condensed summary of some of the 
replies that have come to hand. 


CAMBRIDGE (A. L. Lyon).—‘‘ The locked bottle would be a 
great protection, but I fear that as anything that will lock is 
specially attractive to many people, they would use it for scents 
and spirits, unless the bottle were of an uninviting uniform shape 
and colour,” 


Cork (M. J. Horgan).—-Recalls how a physician at the 
Bandon Workhouse Hospital was poisoned by drinking carbolic 
acid instead of-‘magnesia. Both bottles were alike in shape. The 
doctor poured out the carbolic acid in the presence of the nurse, 
saying he was going to take some magnesia, He died in 
agony in a few minutes. Such an accident would have been 
prevented by the locked bottle. 


Dear (F. W. Hardman).—“ The locked bottle is ingenious ; 
the idea seems to be cumbrous and troublesome to use. In 
practice the poison would come from the chemist’s in another 
bottle, and would not be transferred to the safety bottle.” 


Dus.in (L. A. Byrne).—‘‘I approve of the locked bottle, 
but the price, I fear, would be prohibitive for general use.” 


Dunoon (J. B. Dickson).—‘‘ The invention of Mr. Katz 
seems to supply the proper means for preventing accidental 
poisoning. Such cases are, unfortunately, too frequent, and 
Mr. Katz’s locked bottle should prove ¢he protection in every 
household where poisons are used for domestie and other pur- 
poses.” 


EXETER (H. W. Gould).—‘‘I had a case of an old lady who 


had two ginger beer bottles in her bedroom, one containing | 


carbolic acid, the other some harmless drink. She got up in 
the night and drank the carbolic acid by mistake. I think some 
such plan as the locked bottle would be the only effectual 
method of preventing similar cases of poisoning. But can we 
make the sale of poisons in bottles like that compulsory ?” 


FOLKESTONE (G, W. Haines).—‘‘I don’t think there is any 
invention that could make a careless person careful. The lock-up 
bottle would suggest to a careless and lazy person leaving the 
same unlocked, losing the key, or removing the top.” 


ForFAR (Thomas [art).— ‘‘ The lock and key bottle seems an 
excellent invention if practicable and cheap enough. I have seen 
a similar arrangement used on a whiskey decanter. The objec- 
tion that the bottle, when empty, might be used for something 
else I do not agree with, as people are naturally chary of 
putting other substances in a poison bottle.” 


GREAT YARMOUTH (J. Tolver Waters).—‘‘ Something should 
be done, but I think the lock and key is too cumbersome.” 


GREENWICH (H. R. Oswald).—‘‘ Judging by my own experi- 
ence and the light of common sense, I should say that the locked 
bottle was the best of all suggested means for preventing acci- 
dental poisoning—if its adoption could be ensured. Short of 
locking up poisons in a special cupboard, I can imagine no 
invention would be better calculated to attain approximately such 
an end than some.” 


Haurrax (E. H. Hill).—‘‘I have known a registered 
practitioner supply carbolic liniment in a bottle identical with 
that in which he sent medicine, and the person died through using 
the wrong bottle. Sellers should be forbidden to put poison 
into any bottle brought by the purchaser, unless it was of the 
proper shape, Poison labels are apt to get washed off.” 
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HEREFORD (J. L. Lambe).—Thinks the best practical pro- 
tection would be a luminous light label Poison, which would 
show in the dark. 


Hutt (A, Thorney).—‘‘I incline to an ordinary bottle of 
ribbed glass. Carefulness cannot be taught to certain people in 
all classes of Society.” 


HUNTINGDON (C. B. Mergetts).—‘‘I should be glad to see 
the locked bottle adopted generally.” 


IpswicH (A. F. Vulliamy).—‘“‘I like the idea of the locked 
bottle, but I think it would be a mistake to have the key 
detachable from it ; the means of opening it ought to be always 
available. I would suggest that such locked bottles should be 
used for all embrocations, liniments, and other fluids used for 
external bodily application.” 


LINCOLN (A. Trotter).—‘‘ Doctors as well as chemists should 
be compelled to dispense poisons in easily recognisable bottles,' 
clearly labelled.” 


LINLITHGOW (J. Main).—‘‘ The lock and key bottle is a 
very good idea. During the past three years there Have been 
at least three cases in this county where poison has been mis- 
taken for medicine, and where patent bottles would have pre- 
vented the mistakes made.” 


LivERPOOL (T. N. Sampson).—‘‘ If the locked bottle were 
used it would be a great safeguard. The last accidental 
poisoning case I had it would have prevented. A nurse in a 
hospital had side by side in the pantry two bottles, one con- 
taining poison, the other the medicine. She mistook the poison 
for the medecine, and death resulted. The Home Office should 
take steps to make it compulsory that all poisons should be sold 
and kept in distinctively shaped or locked bottles.” 


LOUGHBOROUGH (H. J. Deane).—‘‘I think that the universal 
adoption of a distinctive shape would go far to minimise the 
risk.” 


MANCHESTER (A. Holmes).—‘‘ Accidental poisoning is mostly 
caused by drunkenness or gross carelessness. The bottle to be 
corked with a spiked metal top would be cheaper than the 
lock and more practicable.” 


Mayo (J. Kelly).—‘‘I believe the patent locked bottles 
should be the only ones used, nor should poisonous liquids be 
sold in any other bottles.” 


MIppDLEsEx (W. B. Gordon Hogg, M.D.).—‘‘ People forget 
to lock jewel cases ; they lose the key, and break open the box.: 
Even with locks you cannoi prevent people lending carbolic 
acid, putting it into ginger-beer bottles, or in ordinary medicine 
bottles when it is wanted for pu of a lotion. The lock_of 
the ordinary Tantalus alcohol bottle is as often as not left open. 
The only way to prevent carelessness is to return a verdict of 
manslaughter when a death arises through leaving about or 
placing a liquid or solid poison without a poison caution in an 
open position.” 


NEWARK (F. B. Footit).—‘‘ The lock and key bottle is a 
good idea, and so is the patent stopper with a small bell. It is 
called ‘ Orchard’s alarm signal.’ The great trouble is the care- 
lessness and apathy of the people. Poison disinfectant stuff is 
often given by the half-bottleful by one neighbour to another for 
cleans'ng purposes, and the unused portion is a standing menace 
to the careless people.” 


NortTH-East LONDON (W. W. Westcott).—‘‘I fear the key 
would but add another burden to civilised life, and to avoid trouble 
the owner would leave the bottle unlocked. Still, even if 
this were so, the cranky neck of the bottle would call attention 
to the danger of its contents, and that is so far an advantage: 
Poison should always be sent out in bottles of special shape and 
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colour, and all persons should be warned never to put poison 
into any other sort of bottle. I don’t think anything further is 
practicable,” 


Norwicu (H. R. Culley).—‘‘The locked bottle — will 
apparently render impossible in the future such careless accidents 
as those that recently occurred.” 


NorrTincHaM (C. L. Rothera),—Suggests instead of the lock 
a stopper with a tinkling bell, such as is attached to a pet 
dog’s collar, so that the bottle cannot be moved in the dark 
without the bell giving warning. 


PENZANCE (G. L. Bodilly).—‘‘ The locked bottle is a step in 
the right direction, but I am very much afraid that some people 
would simply break the lock, or tear it off and throw it away. 
The carelessness of the lower orders is such that hardly any 
human device will guard against accident.” 


PETERBOROUGH (J.W. Buckle).—‘‘ The locked bottle would 
no doubt lessen the chance of mistake, but the more distinctive 
you make poison bottles, the more it suggests suicide.” 


Poote (E. J. Conway).—‘‘ I am rather inclined to a bottle 
with a rough surface, something of the character of sandpaper 
on one or both sides.” 


PrEsTON (John Parker).—Is afraid that the expense of the 
locked bottle would prevent it coming into general use. 


READING (W. Weedon).—Suggests that it should be a spring 
lock. But it isa spring lock. It will lock without the key, but 
the key is necessary to unlock it. 


RETFORD (J. Housley).—‘‘ The lock and key is a good 


-arrangement, and will act as a caution.” 


RocHDALE (F. W. Molesworth).—‘‘ I had a case of acciden- 


stal poisoning this month. A medicine bottle and a poisonous 


liniment were placed together on a washstand. The two bottles 
were much alike in the dark. The result was a valuable life was 
lost. I like the idea of the locked bottle, but probably the 
bottle would seldom be kept locked.” 


STRANRAER (J. M. Rankin).—‘‘I fear the lock would soon 
become disused ; people cannot be bothered. If people were 
careful enough to use the lock, they would be equally careful 
in seeing that the bottle was the proper one instead of this 
cumbrous device. I suggest a knobbed or roughened bottle, 
and make it unlawful to put poison into any other kind of 
bottle. The mere shape of a bottle is too fine a distinction, and 
might not be universally recognised.” 


Truro (—— Carlyle).—‘‘ A few people might find the patent 
useful, but I fancy the general public wculd sooner run the risk 
of being poisoned than be bothered with it. An Act protecting 


the public certainly ought to be passed.” 


TIPPERARY (R. X. M. Gleeson).—‘‘ The use of the locked 
bottle, should, I think, be made compulsory, as then mistakes 


could rarely occur, as any cases of accidental poisoning which 


I have ever heard would have been avoided by the use of 
Mr. Katz’s bottle.” 


West Ham (G. E. H. Mary).—‘‘ The locked bottle is an 
excellent idea, but would be beyond the means of the majority 
of the inhabitants of this neighbourhood.” 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 

I do not go so far as to suggest that there should be 
anything so drastic as a compulsory measure. But the 
suggestion of the Coroner for Middlesex, that a verdict of 
manslaughter might be returned against those who supply 
poison except in bottles minimising the possibility ‘of 
accident, might be acted on in cases where poison was 
not supplied in locked bottles. One such verdict would 


OF REVIEWS. 


probably secure the universal use of the locked poison 
bottle. 

Sir Thomas Dewar asked the Home Secretary on 
Monday, March 13th, whether he proposed to introduce 
legislation this Session to regulate the sale of poisons ; 
and, in view of the deaths which had occurred through 
the taking of poisons by misadventure, notably a recent 
case, in which a fatal dose of carbolic acid was adminis- 
tered to a patient under the impression that the bottle 
contained the prescribed medicine, he would take into 
consideration the advantages to be derived from a clause 
directing that all poisons should be sold in bottles of a 
distinctive shape, so that the risk of bottles of poison 
being mistaken for medicine might be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Mr. Akers Douglas, who replied to the question, said : 
“The Lord President of the Council has under his con- 
sideration the question of legislation on this subject, but 
I am not in a position to make any statement as to the 
introduction of a Bill, Under the regulations made by 
the Pharmaceutical Seciety under Section 1 of the Phar- 
macy Act, 1868, and approved by the Privy Council, it is 
at the present time required that all liniments, embroca- 
tions, lotions, and liquid disinfectants containing poison 
must be sold in bottles rendered distinguishable by touch 
from ordinary medicine bottles, and that each bottle must 
bear a label giving notice that its contents are not to be 
taken internally.” 


Dr. Macnamara also addressed a question to the 
Home Secretary on the same subject. He asked.Mr. 
Akers Douglas whether his attention had been called to 
the number of deaths which had recently occurred 
through accidental poisoning ; whether he was aware 
that a locking poison-bottle had been recently invented, 
by which, at a trifling cost, accidental poisoning could be 
prevented ; and, if so, whether he would take steps to 
compel distributors of carbolic acid and other virulent 
poisons to refrain from selling poisons except in some 
kind of locked bottle. 

' Mr, Akers Douglas replied : “ My attention has been 
drawn to several recent cases of accidental poisoning, and 
aiso to several inventions designed to. minimise the risk 
of such accidents,” After quoting the regulations made by 
the Pharmaceutical Society, which he had given in reply 
to Sir Thomas Dewar’s question, the Home Secretary 
proceeded : “The Lord President of the Council is of 
opinion that it would be undesirable to prescribe the use 
of any special form of bottle which might give a monopoly 
to the patentee, and, further, that the inconvenience of a 
locked boitle might not improbably lead careless pur- 
chasers to transfer its contents into some ordinary 
vessel.” 

The Chemist and Druggist understands that Sir 
Thomas Dewar proposes at an early date to himself 
introduce a Bill dealing with this admitted evil. The 
hon. member has been moved to do this owing to the 
inconclusive reply which he received from Mr. Akers 
Douglas. 
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_ The Salvage of Human Wrecks. 


What the Keeley Institute is Doing in London. 


beings were not regarded as creatures pos- 

sessing the economic value of a cab-horse. 
Other philanthropists deplore that it is almost impossible 
to induce society to recognise that a wrecked man is as 
worthy an object for the operation of a salvage company 
as any merchantman that has been overwhelmed by the 
storm. For the salvage of sunken ships there is no lack of 
men and means, For there is money init. The salvage 
companies pay dividends, and everyone admits they have 
earned their money. The 
labourer is worthy of his 
hire. But we have not 
yet reached that point in 
civilisation where we can 
insimilar practical fashion 
appraise the cash value of 
human salvage. 

If it were conceivable 
that slavery were to be 
re-established—leasehold 
slavery, terminable on 
the expiry of voluntary 
contract — the difficulty 
might be got over. Sup- 
pose, for example, that it 
were to be the law that 
any man who had from 
intemperance lost his 
economic value should be 
regarded as a wrecked 
ship for whose salvage , 
commercial companies 
could tender, and that the 
salvors were to be paid ; 
by a percentage upon the 
earnings of the reclaimed 
drunkard for one, five, or 
ten years, as the case 
might be-— what wouid 
happen? Every capable 
man, whose earning power 
before he became a sot 
was high, would be eagerly 
sought out; and rival 
companies would bid against each other for the 
privilege of taking him in hand. They would require, 
of course, that the subject of their salvage opera- 
tion should make over to them a guaranteed proportion 
of his future earnings. The man would become, to a 
certain extent, their chattel, until he had worked off the 
salvage charges. There would, no doubt, be a margin of 
speculation about the operation. As some vessels lie in 
water too deep for the operation of the Salvage Corps to 
be successful, so some drunkards are irreclaimable. 
But if once the sporting interest were aroused which 
springs from the rivalry of free competition, very few 
originally capable inebriates would be left alone. The 
harder the case, the heavier the premium. There are 
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rest of their lives. But that is a mere matter of 
detail, of calculation or speculation. The point I am 
driving at is that the operation of salvaging derelict 
human wrecks will never be as systematically undertaken 
as the salvage of wrecked ships until it is put on a sound 
business basis, and men can make money out of the 
rescue and reclamation of their fellow-men. 


That sounds very cynical. But is it not true? 
Philanthropy, plus 5 fer cent., or, still better, plus 
10 per cent., can be counted upon as a far more 


constant force than that 
>>, which springs from purely 
disinterested love of man- 
kind. There are some 
short-sighted people who 
imagine that a man who 
discovered, let us say, an 
absolutely certain cure 
for cancer, ought, for the 
benefit of the great army 
of martyrs who are dying 
from cancer to-day, to 
make known the secret 
to the faculty, so that all 
the world should profit by 
it, without money and 
without price. But every- 
one who reflects upon the 
ethical problem in the 
light of practical experi- 
ence will come to an 
exactly opposite conclu- 
sion. The prejudice 
against new remedies 1s 
so great, the pressure of 
the whirling clamour of 
the events and cares o 
every day so continuous, 
that if the infallible 
remedy were proclaimed 
aloud in a given issue of 
every medical journal on 
this planet, the immense 
majority of the doctors 
would ignore it. And 
as it would be aobody’s interest to advertise it—that 
is to say, to bring continuously and in the most effec- 
tive fashion before the minds of men the fact that such a 
remedy had been discovered—it would soon be forgotten, 
or, if adopted here and there, it would make but slow pro- 
gress. Whereas if the discoverer kept the ingredients of his 
remedy a secret and clapped a good high price upon the 
sale of his medicine, he would at once find himself ina posi- 
tion which would enable him to spend immense sums in 
dinning into the ears of the pre-occupied, hard-of-hearing 
human race, the reality and the beneficence of his dis- 
covery. If he were a man of unadulterated philanthropy 
and of independent means, he might spend every penny 
of his profits in advertising. Being an ordinary mortal, 


a 


some men who are such hard cases that no sane _ he will spend a very large percentage of his profits in 

salvage .company would take them in hand, even advertisements if only in order to make more profits. 

if their surplus earnings were made over for the But in either case, the first fundamental thing is that he 
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must have the means with which to pay for his adver- 
tisements, and if he does not keep his secret in his own 
hands, how is he to raise the money to pay for his pub- 
licity department? 

Hence, instead of apologising for the secrecy of their 
remedies, all owners of proprietary medicines should 
boldly vindicate not only the right but the duty of keep- 
ing their secrets as essential for the provision of means 
and methods for bringing their remedies to the 
knowledge of the sufferers whom they wish to help. 
It is money makes the mare to go, and without money 
nothing can be done with the owners of organs 
of publicity. Now and then, no doubt, individual 
editors, being moved with a sense of compassion for the 
afflicted, will devote columns or paragraphs, pages or 
articles to setting forth the benefits of a certain kind of 
treatment. But even the most benevolent of editors 
recoils from the constant reproduction in every issue of 
the story of the virtues of any particular specific. For 
that, recourse 
must be had to 
the advertisement 
department, and 
the door of that 
office can only be 
unlocked with a 
golden key. 

So far from ob- 
jecting to the 
practice of these 
vendors of secret 
nostrums, _ these 
practitioners _ ot 
secret treatments, 
they deserve to be 
had in high re- 
gard, especially 
by the Press, 
which, to a large 
extent, lives and 
thrives upon their 
earnings. If the 
newspapers and 
periodicals of this 
country were to 
be dependent for 
their livelihood 
upon the eleemo- 
synary assistance 
vouchsafed them 
by the regular faculty, they would all be stony broke in 
twelve months, The medical profession is an unkind step- 
brother to its sister profession of journalism. It is willing 
to take as much advertisement in the news columns as 
gracious editors choose to bestow free gratis and for 
nothing. But if any grateful practitioner offers a guid 

pro quo, he is promptly hounded out of his profession as 
a man guilty of infamous conduct under the provisions of 
the Medical Act. Far different is the generous fashion in 
which the noble army of the owners of specifics, patent’ 
medicines and secret treatments subsidise the agency by 
whose aid they live, and towhose advertisements they owe 
no small part of the efficacy of their nostrums. Doctors 
declare that if they administer much advertised pills under 
another name they have not the efficacy of precisely the 
same pill prescribed under its ordinary title. It is the 
influence of suggestion. A certain thaumaturgic efficacy 
is imparted to the medicine by the simple process of con- 
stant, effective and original advertisement. In this way 
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the Press repays its debt to its munificent patron, following 
the Bismarckian principle of Do ué des. 

All of which preliminary observations lead up to a 
lamentation that no keen financial genius has yet 
devised a method of combining philanthropy with ten 
per cent. in the salvage of “drunks.” There are various 
drink cures here and still more in America, some of which 
are financially profitable enough. But these drink cures 
correspond rather to the diving bell, by which the salvor 
conducts his subaqueous operations than to the salvage 
company which raises capital and organises the agencies 
necessary to get the divers in their diving bell to start 
work upon the wreck. Take, for instance, the Keeley 
cure, which is the oldest and the most widely known of 
all the remedies for intemperance. Why should there 
not be Human Salvage Companies for ever on the 
prowl for wage-earners and money-makers who are 
wrecked on the reef of Drunkard’s Woe, who would 
stand between the Institute and the public, who would 
advance the sum 
necessary for the 
cure, and recoup 
themselves by a 
lien upon the 
earnings of the re- 
stored drunkard ? 
No doubt they 
would lose the 
money paid for 
the cure some- 
times, just as sal- 
vage companies 
lose the cost of 
their abortive ef- 
forts. But at other 
times they would 
make heaps of 
money. Take, for 
instance, a_ story 
reported at the 
Keeley Institute 
in West Bolton 
Gardens, South 
Kensington, in 
February, 1903. 
Canon Fleming, 
who was present 
and heard his tes- 
timony, says :— 

There came a 
gentleman to testify who had sunk so low through drink that 
It is impossible to specify the disgusting conditions under which 
he lived. He went through the treatment, won a good position 
in business, and now earns an income of 412,000 a year. 


A percentage of, say, 10 per cent. on the earnings of 
this reclaimed derelict for ten years would cover a good 
many unfortunate speculations in less profitable quarters. 

Such a salvage company would supply the two things 
which are wanted in order to enable the Keeley cure to 
render the benefit which it is capable of bestowing 
upon mankind, viz., Faith and its equivalent Credit. 
The mere fact that a public company was formed 
prepared to advance money for the treatment, on the 
principle of no cure no pay, and limiting its takings solely 
to the restored earning capacity of its clients, would do 
more to extend the operations of the Keeley Institute 
than anything else. Dr. Keeley in his lifetime claimed, 
and apparently on good grounds, that he had cured of 
confirmed habits of intemperance no fewer than 250,000 
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THE SALVAGE OF 


citizens of the United States. But for his remedy 
these quarter of a million would have been a heavy and 
miserable burden upon the economic resources of the 
country. They earned nothing ; they lived, like human 
cancers, by consuming the substance of their sober rela- 
tives. By their cure not only was this drain stopped, but 
they resumed their position as money-makers. Speakinz 
from a close knowledge of the patients who had passed 
through his institutes, Dr. Keeley estimated that the mean 
annual average income earned by the 250,000 reclaimed 
intemperates must have amounted to £200 per man, or 
£50,000,000 a year! A percentage of 10 per cent. on 
this sum would have paid a handsome dividend upon the 
capital of the Human Salvage Company which I am 
imagining. The average cost of salving a drunkard 
in a Keeley Institute may be put down at £40. Of this, 
$35 represents the charge for the treatment ; the other 
15 defrays the cost of board and lodging in the Insti- 
tute for four weeks. Reducing this to round figures, Dr. 
Keeley cured 250,000 persons, at a cost of £10,000,009, 
and enabled them 
to become at once 
capable of earn- *® 
ing an income of 


£50,000,000 per 
annum. 
These colossal 


figures are far ex- 
ceeded by those 
revealed by more 
recent _ statistics. 
The number of in- 
ebriates cured by 
the Keeley method 
is probably double 
the quarter of a 
million which Dr. 
Keeley claimed 
some years before 
his death. It is 
an achievement 
almost without 
precedent, In 
1880 a _ country 
doctor in an IIli- 
nois village dis- 
covered a remedy, 
and in a quarter 
of a century 
£20,000,000 sterling has been paid in the English-speak- 
ing world by persons eager to benefit by the Keeley 
treatment. 

The Keeley cure appears to thrive chiefly in the 
United States and in the United Kingdom. But whereas 
there are in the American Republic forty-two Institutes, 
in Great Britain there is only one. It was established 
thirteen years ago, and although it ought to have 
increased and multiplied many times since 1892, it still 
remains in solitary majesty. It has shifted its site, that 
is all. It used to be at 6, Glenville Place, Cromwell 
Road; it is now at 8-9, West Bolton Gardens, South 
Kensington. They are thinking of establishing another 
in Glasgow ; but at present the Keeley cure holds only 
one outpost in the Old World. The Americanisation of 
Europe, vé4 the Keeley cure, is not progressing as rapidly 
as it ought to do. 

I know at least one capable business man who a few 
years ago seemed as if he were going all to pieces under 
the insidious encroachment of alcoholism. He is now 
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hale and well and as fit as ever—thanks to the salvage 
operations of the Keeley Institute. It is some years since 
he took the treatment, and he shows no sign of back- 
sliding. Neither does the cure of his besetting malady 
appear to have been attended by any accompanying 
drawbacks. My experience is not exceptional. There 
are many in every part of the country who can testify 
to the permanent good results of the Keeley treatment. 
I went last month to Bolton Gardens to see how the 
Institute was getting on. I found everything very nice, 
clean and neat and comfortable, and so respectable that 
it was difficult to believe that I was really in an Institute 
for the cure of one of the most distressing and degrading 
maladies of mankind. And what I saw and what I 
heard from the patients, and from their doctor, and from 
the manager, made me somewhat impatient at the com- 
paratively slow growth of the system in this conservative, 
drink-cursed land. 

The Institute, when full, can only accommodate 30 
patients. The parent institute at Dwight can take in 

1,000 at a time. 
71 As the treatment 
only lasts four 
weeks, the maxi- 
mum number that 
can be treated at 
Bolton Gardens is 
360 a year, or if 
we add the lady 
patiénts, who do 
not reside on the 
premises, say, 500 
a year. That does 
not represent a 
very appreciable 
inroad upon the 
dipsomaniac 
wreckage of Great 
Britain, Of 
course, it confines 
its operations al- 
most exclusively 
to the well-to-do 
middle - class. 
Doctors, clergy- 
men, officers in 
the Army and the 
Navy, country 
gentlemen, and the 
like, supply the most of those who go foracure. If I 
were to become a drunkard, or even to feel any inclination 
in that direction, I think I should tell my friends I was 
going to take a month’s holiday in a place where I did not 
want to be bothered with letters, and, shutting myself up 
in the Institute in West Bolton Gardens, I should not 
re-appear until I had rid my system of the last trace of 
the craving for alcohol. It wou'd cost me from £40 to 
£50, according to the quality of the rooms which I occu- 
pied, so that for the cost of a month’s continental tour 
I could cast out the obsessing demon and come home 
clothed and in my right mind. 

There is no doubt that it can be done. It is being done 
to-day. Nor does there seem to be any reason to fear 
failure when the victim seeks the Institute with a genuine 
desire to rid himself of the clinging curse. There are, 
and probably will always be, men in the Institute who 
come in under duresse from friends or relatives, who have 
no wish to be other than soakers, who are drinking sur- 
reptitiously even while professing to undergo the treat- 
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ment, and who will infallibly go back to their cups as 
soon as they leave the place. But given a man who has 
enough manhood left to play the game, to keep his 
pledged word to abstain from secret drinking 
during his treatment, and to honestly desire to 
start afresh, of him it may be said almost with 
certainty that he will leave the Institute in four 
weeks as free from the craving for alcohol as if 
he were a new-born child. Of course, even as the 
most innocent of children may become the most 
depraved of drunkards, so the Keeley-cured man may 
relapse. Asurgeon may successfully set a broken leg. 
No doctor can guarantee that it will never be broken 
again. So no cure can guarantee those who go through 
it with absolute immunity against succumbing again to 
the temptation, the force of which proved too much for 
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them in the first instance. But as a matter of experience 
the manager of the Institute declares, as the result of 
long observation, that not more than I5 per cent. of all 
who enter its doors relapse, and Io per cent. of that 15 
never really gave the treatment a fair chance. 

One special fact about the Keeley Institute is that it 
keeps the best and purest whisky in London. It is some- 
what of a surprise to learn that any patient can at any 
time obtain whisky should he ask for it. That, however, 
is the fact, and nothing shows better how strong is the 
faith of the directors in the efficacy of their treatment. 
The Institute is run upon principles of absolute liberty. The 
patients go in and out and wander round about the public 
houses and hotels of the neighbourhood as they please. 
They promise on entering not to drink alcohol outside. 
They can have it when they like, if they ask for it, 

inside, But no one dogs their 
footsteps when they take their walks 
abroad. They are absolutely free. 
They can smoke all day long if 
they please, if only they abstain for 
fifteen minutes on each side of the 
four daily injections. A day or two 
before I visited the place a patient 
arrived who would not leave the 
cab at the door until some whisky 
was brought him from the house. 
He drank it, and then crossed the 
threshold. He has probably by 
this time almost completed his 
cure. He lost the craving for 
whisky within two days of his 
entrance. 

A little child, misled by the simi- 
larity of sound, once declared that 
a miracle was a thing that they do 
in America. While listening to the 
statements of patients, and of ex- 
patients and of their friends, I feel 
as if the lassie had not been so very 
far wrong. Dr. John Flavel Mines 
(Felix Oldboy), who wrote long ago 
in the North American ‘Review of 
his experience—he was cured at 
the Keeley Institute at Dwight— 
said :— 

A fellow patient said to me, ‘‘I tell 
my friends that all I know about it is 
that I went to Dwight, and there Dr. 
Keeley cured me” ; and as he said this 
I thought unconsciously of the blind 
man by the pool of Siloam, and his 
reply to the doubters who gathered 
around and tormented him. To all of 
us who suffered and have been healed 
it is a resurrection, . . . To-day I meet 
my fellow man with open gaze, know- 
ing that I have conquered the black 
lion of the desert; and my sense of 
freedom and happiness no man can 
paint, 


When you ask how it is done, 
the answer is that it is done by 
four injections per day, and regu- 
lar doses of a tonic medicine every 
twenty-four hours, the exact nature 
of the injections and of the medi- 
cine being known only to the dis- 
coverer of the secret. When people 
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asked Dr. Keeley how he made up his remedy he replied 
as follows :— 

This information I maintain a secret, believing that the only 
protection for suffering humanity lies in guarding the formula, 
so that it can be safely and successfully administered. In the 
hands of the ignorant or the careless its use would soon be 
abused and discredited. If I believed my remedy would be 
made in all its purity, handled only by the educated members of 
the medical profession, and administered in the proper way, L 
would most cheerfully have made it known to the world. The 
fact is, however, that my cure is the result of a system, and 
cannot be accomplished by the simple administration of a 
sovereign remedy. Unscrupulous persons would pretend to 
improve upon and adulterate it for added pecuniary profit ; 
others would not exercise the care and intelligence that are 
essential to its successful administration. This would result in 
repeated failures, which would finally and utterly discredit it. 

It does not matter one straw to me why Dr. Keeley 
refused to reveal his secret. If he had published it in all 
the papers in 1880, there 
would not have been half 
so many cured as there are 
to be found to-day. 

The medical profession, 
thousands of whose mem- 
bers have been cured by 
the secret remedy whose 
use they decry, ought to 
regard him as a kind of 
natural spring, the qualities 
of whose water experience 
has proved to be medicin- 
ally valuable, bu: whos> 
secret their analysis faiis to 
discover. No doctor vould 
refuse to prescribe the 
waters of such a medic:na! 
spring, because he ceouid 
not explain wherein lay 
the secret of their power. 
Neither shouid doctors 
worry themselves about the 
similar reticence of the 
holders of the Keeley medi- 
cines. 

The method of the treat- 
ment is as follows :—Every 
patient must present him- 
self before the doctor at 
nine, at one, at five, and 
again at nine, to receive a hypodermic injection in his 
left arm. At injection time the patients assemble at the 
foot of a small staircase. On a landing, a few steps up, 
stands the doctor with his syringe, who administers just 
as much and as little of the secret remedy as the patient 
requires at that particular stage in his recovery. It is 
over in a moment, and the patient, descending a few 
steps on the other side of the landing, regains. the 
entrance to the billiard-room. In fifteen minutes he 
can smoke, but he must be back in four hours to receive 
a new injection. He-receives a small bottle containing 
the tonic which he must take every two hours. It is a 
wonderful pick-me-up and helps mightily in the recovery 
of the patient. 

In a few days the craving for spirit. disappears, the 
natural appetite for food returns, and a new life seems 
to have entered into the man. With the new life new 
hope, and the hope grows brighter day by day. The 
inmates seem to be on very good terms with each other 
and with the manager. The premises are commodious, 
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airy, and convenient. When the billiard-room and the 
drawing-room are thrown into one, it will be a splendid 
apartment. The place needs a good library. But with 
that exception, it seemed excellently weil furnished, like 
the temporary retreat of gentlemen under stress of the 
alcoholic storm. 

Capt. Boxer, the genial and capable manager, was 
himself one of those cured by the Keeley treatment. One 
remarkable peculiarity about Keeley men—and Keeley 
women—reminded me of converts to Christianity in time 
of revival. I remember noticing that phenomenon +t 
Chicago twelve years ago. Those cured by the Keeley 
treatment are not ashamed to testify to all the world the 
wonderful deliverance which they have experienced. In 
America, Keeley Leagues, entirely composed of ex- 
drunkards, are thousands strong, nor do the members 
seem to be a bit abashed at avowing the fact that they 
were once in the deep pit and the miry clay, before the 
Keeley cure set their feet 
upon a rock. 

One thing should not be 
omitted. The Keeley-cured 
must be teetotalers for the 
rest of their days. If they 
were to venture on mode- 
rate drinking, no matter 
how moderate it was, they 
would backslide. Some of 
them do. But most of the 
backslidings occur in the 
first two years after they 
leave the Institute. I you 
stand two years you are 
practically safe. And 85 
per cent. do stand two 
years. 

The Keeley system is not 
less efficacious for the cure 
oi drug maniacs. Doctors 
are the most frequent vic- 
tims of morphia and co- 
caine. Opium smokers are 
the worst to deal with— 
opium smoking apparently 
having 2 far worse effect 
upon the moral nature than 
opium taken hypodermi- 
cally or swallowed in the 
shape of taudanum. In 
such Institutes you gain a profounder respect for the 
recuperative powers of nature. Man must be very adapt- 
able and very tough to stand the doses of drink and drugs 
with which he poisons himself. Some patients smoke 
100 cigarettes a day, others have been in the habit of 
taking forty nips of Scotch or Irish every twenty-four 
hours. Sometimes a man comes along who thinks 
nothing of drinking two bottles of brandy every day. 
The Americans break the records in this as in other 
more reputable trials of strength. One woman who was 
cured at an American Keeley Institute used to drink a 
pint of laudanum a day, which is equal to 384 ordinary 
doses. A man who was successfully treated had 
acquired the habit of injecting 350 grains of morphine 
into his body every day. Two grains are usually 
held to be sufficient to cause death. Milo’s feat 
with the ox was not a patch upon the exploit of this 
champion, who every day survived injections strong 
enough to kill 175 men. Cocaine is a drug the use of 
which is increasing. It is very insidious, and very difficult 
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to shake off. The usual dose is one-fourth of.a grain, 
but one patient took 240 such doses a day, and survived 
to be cured. These patients usually mix their drugs, 
In every 1,000, only 140 were faithful to a single drug. 
Seventy-four per cent. attributed their devotion to drugs 
to the prescriptions of their doctors. Of 1,000 drug 
patients only 20 were in good health. But the habit 
was of old standing, 300 had been addicted to drugs 
for ten years, and six had been taking them for forty 
years. Of 1,000 patients, 188 in America would die 
between 21 and 30; 332 between 30 and 40; 292 
between 4o and 50. They had 
eight between 70 and 80, Of 
every ten drug patients, four 
would be women and six men. 
The physical status does not 
seem to be governed by the 
amount of drugs taken by the 
patient. 

I asked Captain Boxer if he 
did not think that it would be 
useful to make the Keeley treat- 
ment compulsory upon all those 
who are twice convicted of 
drunkenness. ‘He said that he 
did not think it would be advis- 
able to go further than to ask the State to provide a free 
treatment for all those who expressed a wish to undergo it 
with the object of escaping from the thraldom of drink. 
Some men, he said, love drink and like getting drunk. 
They don’t want to be cured, and if you cured them 
against their will they would break out. What might be 
done, he thought, was to improve upon the example 
of various American States, where the Government 
offers every inebriate soldier free treatment if he wishes 
’ to avail himself of it. Extend the same offer to all 
citizens, and you will save money now wasted on 
inebriate asylums. 

In reply to my inquiry about other drink cures Captain 
Boxer was guarded. He said the field was wide. There 
was plenty of room for all who could cure men of this 
distressing disease. All that he could say was that as the 
Keeley was the first in the field, it had by far the largest 
number of cures to its credit. He was very emphatic 
in asserting that no bad results of any kind follow the 
treatment, and as for the objection which some took to 
the hypodermic injection, he could not see the force of it. 
It was not like morphia. No one could get the medicine 
even if he wanted to use it. The puncture was not painful, 
and it produced marvellous results. 





A Quiet. Room for, Reading ang: Writing. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. ° 


Canon Fleming, who was the first friend of Keeleyism 
on its introduction into this country, is still as staunch as 
ever in bis advocacy of the treatment. He has been a 
member of the Committee from the first. He says :— 


But the most interesting part of my committee work comes 
when it.is time to hold the annual meeting, and when ladies and 
gentlemen who have been through the treatment assemble before 
a small board to “testify.” It is like one of those missionary 
meetings, at which converts come forward to declare their con- 
version, It is a curious and a deeply impressive scene as man 
after man passes before us, declaring how he was once the slave 
of drink, but is now free. There are men of all callings— 
doctors, clergymen, lawyers, and commercial men—to declare 
that from the lowest depths of despair they have been uplifted to 
manhood and position again, and many of them have travelled 
long distances thus to testify. 


“The Keeley treatment,” says Canon Fleming, “not 
only cures drunkenness, it restores will power, restores 
health, restores manhood.” 

Among my own personal friends who have testified 
from their observation, although not from their personal 
experience, of the proved efficacy of the treatment, are 
Mr, Lyman J. Gage, recently Secretary of State for the 
Treasury at Washington’; Mr. Melville Stone, Manager oi 
the Associated Press ; the late Rev. T. de Witt Talmage, 
the late Miss Willard, and the 
late Governor Altgeld of Illinois. 
Governor Altgeld was one oi 
the most remarkable men in 
America ; he reminded me 
more of Abraham Lincoln than 
any other American I ever 
met. He told me he had- not 
enough religion in him _ to 
hurt. But he was a_ most 
enthusiastic Keeleyite. He 
said :— 

To my mind the greatest discovery 
of this, the most marvellous cen- 
tury, is the Keeley cure for inebriety, 
because its results are more far-reaching than all other discoveries 
which have been made. 


That, it must be admitted, savours of the exuberance 
of the Western man, for when Altgeld grew up Illinois 
was a Western State. But it is a discovery which ought 
to be better known and more recommended by doctors, 
who at present seem disposed to use it for curing them- 
selves, but to shrink from recommending it to their 
patients, which seems somewhat odd. 
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| from present year, 1904-5, of 43,500,000 ... 
' enthroned as Bishop of Birmingham. 


Diary for March. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
March 1.—It is announced officially that Lord Milner has 
resigned his position as High Commissioner in South Africa, 
and that Lord Selborne is appointed his successor ... Nearly 
the whole of Poland is under martial law ... Mr. Sifton, 
Minister of the Interior in Canada, resigns in consequence of a 
difference with the Premier over education in the new North- 
West Provinces ... The political crisis still continues in Hungary 
because the King has not called on the Parliamentary majority 
to undertake office. 
March 2.—Navy Estimates for 1905-6 are issued. Reduction 
Dr. Gore is 


March 3.—A manifesto is issued by the Tsar to the people ; 


| he adds a rescript to the Minister of the Interior, in which he 


announces his resolution to convene elected representatives of 


F the people to participate in reforms, which must conform to the 
) fundamental institutions of the Empire. 


March 4.—Lord Cawdor is appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty in room of Lord Selborne ... The polling of 

aduates of Cambridge University on the question as to whether 

reek is to remain a compulsory subject results in the four pro- 
posals of the Syndicate being rejected by majorities ranging from 
507 to 440. 

March 6.—Mr. Balfour announces the resignation of Mr. 
Wyndham as Secretary for Ireland ... The strike in St. Peters- 
burg again becomes general ... President Roosevelt sends to 
the Senate his nominations for the members of his Cabinet. 
.. Dr, Talbot is appointed Bishop of the new See of Southwark, 
and Dr. Hamer to succeed him as Bishop of Rochester ... Mr. 
Churchill publishes a disclaimer to Mr. Wanklyn’s charge against 
him at Bradford ... Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria arrives on a 
visit to the King. 

March 7.—The National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches opens its annual meeting in Manchester ,.. It is 
estimated that 50,000 men are out on strike in St. Petersburg. 

March 8.—In Germany the new Army Bill passes its first 
teading ... A Parliamentary paper is issued containing a part 
return of the vessels struck off the list of effective ships of war 
.. The Rev. J. P. Hughes is appointed Bishop of Llandaff. 

March 9.—The Russian Ambassador in London hands over 
to Lord Lansdowne the amount of the indemnity on the North 
Sea. incident, which amounts to £65,000 Thirty-four 
thousand deaths from plague occur in one week in India. 

March 10.—A new Norwegian Cabinet is formed ... President 
Roosevelt attends the funeral of Senator Bate of Tennessee ... 
The Cape Parliament opens. 

March 11.—Ministerial changes announced are: Mr. Walter 
Long to be Chiet Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Gerald Balfour to 
be President of the Local Government Board, Lord Salisbury 
to the Board of Trade ... The explosion at Clydach Vale 
Colliery proves very serious. Thirty-two men are killed; of 
seventeen rescued many are severely injured ... A census 
taken of the homeless poor of London reveals the fact that 
2,481 are without shelter in one night alone ... The King of Italy 
aczepts the resignation of the Giolitti Ministry. 

March 13.—The news from the Russian provinces is daily 
more alarming ... Sharp encounters between Bulgarian bands 
and Turkish troops occur in the neighbourhood of Kumanovo 
... The British Army Estimates, 1905-6, are issued by the 
Secretary of War ; they show a net increase of £983,000. 

March 14.—The negotiations in Paris to raise a new Russian 
loan are broken off, owing to the uncertainty as to the military 
position in Manchuria ... A great public demonstration takes 
place in London in favour of the passing of a Bill this Session 
giving the franchise to women on the same terms as it is exer- 
cised by men ... The London County Council elects Mr. A. E. 
Cornwall as chairman and Mr, Evan Spicer as vice-chairman. 

March 15.—A violent southern gale rages"; many wrecks, 
attended with loss of life, occur ... The British Ambassador in 


St. Petersburg hands in to Count Lamsdorff the British claim 
on account of the sinking of the Knight Commander, which 
amounts to about £100,000. 

March 16.—Lord Stanley, in reply toa deputation of members 
of Parliament, asking for a reduction in postal rates on news- 
papers and magazines to Canada, says the revenue cannot afford 
the loss at present Five gunners are shot at Warsaw for 
refusing to go to Manchuria... The Russian Government proposes 
to have recourse to the Hague Tribunal in the case of the s.s. 
Knight Commander. 

March 17.—The Queen and party sail from Portsmouth in the 
Royal yacht for Lisbon ... Sefior Garcia, inventor of the 
laryngoscope, celebrates his hundredth birthday in London ; he 
is received by the King at Buckingham Palace ; the King of 
Spain confers on him the Order of Alphonso XII ... The Con- 
ference of the Home Counties Liberal Federation is held at 
Reigate. 

March 18.—The American Senate adjourns sine die without 
voting on the Santo Domingo Treaty ... Mr. Hay sails from 
New York for Italy ... An agreement is concluded with the 
Mullah of Somaliland ; he places his country under the Italian 
Protectorate, and promises to keep the peace with Great Britain 
and Italy ... The British steamer Hardarton, carrying 5,000 tons 
of coal to Vladivostok, is caught by the Japanese. 

March 20.—M, Mijasajadoff, Governor of Viborg, 
is shot at and severely wounded 

An Inter - Departmental 
Committee is appointed to 
inquire into the nature of the 
voluntary agencies for the feed- 
ing of hungry children in the 
schools. 

March 21.— The Indian 
financial statement for 1904-5 
is published ; the surplus is 
stated to be £903,800... A 
new Japanese island, 4,800 
yards in circumference,emerges 
from thesea in the Riu-kin 
Archipelago. 

March 22.—The Queen ar- 
rives in Lisbon on a visit to 
the King of Portugal ... A 
peace demonstration is held 
on the Nevsky Prospect, St. 
Petersburg, with cries of 
** Down with the war !” ... Mr. 
Logan’s motion in the Cape Parliament for a tax on 
diamonds is defeated by a majority of two ... Peasant risings 
continue in Russia ; 509 arrests are made in Dvinsk ... President 
Castro refuses to submit the claims of foreign bondholders in 
Venezuela to arbitration. 

March 23.—M. Buleguine receives delegations from the 
Moscow Zemstvo and Duma ... The Kaiser signs a Bill for the 
construction of a railway from the Cameroons to Lake Chad ... 
Mr. Chamberlain writes a letter approving of Protectionist 
opposition to Lord Hugh Cecil at Greenwich. 

March 24.—The Kaiser arrives off Dover on his way to the 
Mediterranean ... A joint conference of Welsh Nonconformists 
is held in Shrewsbury ... Mr. Alfred Beit gives £25,000 to the 
Institute of Medical Science ... The Board of Education agrees 
to a course of instruction on hygiene in schools. 

March 25.—Mr. W. Abrahams, M.P., President of the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation, is presented at Cardiff with a national 
testimonial of a draft for £1,750 and a silver salver. 

March 27.—The debate on the Separation of Church and 
State is continued in the French Chamber ... A Bill for the 
reform of the conditions of labour in the Prussian mines is 
brought into the Prussian Diet, and supported by Count von 
Biilow ... The King of Greece opens the new Parliament in 


in Finland, 
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person ... King George of Crete issues a proclamation to the 
Cretan people, the insurgents one to the Foreign Consul .... A 
Plague Investigation Committee is appointed by the Royal 
Society and the Lister Institute in conjunction with the India 
Office. 

March 28.—Five French Cardinals address a letter to 
President Loubet in which they recapitulate arguments in favour 
of the Concordat ... The German Emperor is entertained by 
the King of Portugal in Lisbon ... The Queen arrives at 
Gibraltar on her way from Lisbon to Cadiz ... The Marshals 
of Nobility in Russia assembled at Moscow demand the prompt 
convocation of a National Assembly. 

March 29.—The insurrectionary movement against Russia is 
strong in the Caucasus, ... Mr. Lyttelton, as Secretary for the 
Colonies, writes a letter for the Government, thanking Lord 
Milner for his administration of South Africa .,. An agreement 
is concluded between the Ameer of Afghanistan and the Indian 
Government ... The Japanese Loan is so popular in America 
that crowds assemble in Wall Street, New York, to bid for shares. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 


March 2.—The result of the polling to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mr. Rigg in the Appleby Division of 
Westmoreland is as follows :— 


DAE ACNE POTOO LTA) iiscka sansdvedevcossvedsesaceterss 2,922 
PEGASO) Sap eek ise ssisedaoss Soseakaaseberic 2,702 
BSIDEPAL SAJONIEY. 5... 5550505 cade sander ss 220 


March 3.—The result of the polling in Buteshire to fill the 
vacancy caused by the appointment of Mr. G. Murray as Lord 
Justice-General is as follows :— 


Mr. N. Lamont (L.) ...... bevcsishincwurd eer uae 1,460 
DEE, Bec 2c Un) nsnseccecccaievncvasaotedess 1,426 
EAPEAT BNGOVICY ...... .rsceccsveccevrses see 34 


This is a Liberal gain. 
In 1900 the Conservative majority was 195. 


THE WAR. 


March 1.—A hot fire from the Japanese siege guns is poured 
in on Putiloff Hill. The artillery action extends along a line of 
eighty miles. 

March 2.—The fourth domestic loan has been fully sub- 
scribed in Tokio alone ... The Japanese capture two important 
positions in Manchuria. 

March 4.—The battle in Manchuria, which has been raging 
a week, still continues, the Japanese pressing the Russians back ; 
they have captured a whole series of positions of importance. 

March 6.—The great battle still continues, the real nature of 
Marshal Oyama’s plan of attack becoming apparent ; its rapid 
advance north-west drives the Russians before it in disorder ; 
the Japanese capture many big guns. 

March 8.-—The Russians are driven out of Ma-chun-tan and 
Hudi-jen. They evacuate the whole line of the Sha-ho and 
retreat northwards. From the railway to the east bank of the 
Hun the whole district is in the occupation of the Japanese. 

March 10.—The Japanese capture Mukden with immense 
booty and many prisoners. The enveloping movement is 
successful. General Kuropatkin sends’ a telegram, which says 
‘*T am surrounded.” 

March 13.—The retreat of the Russian army from Mukden 
becomes a disorderly rout ; 175,000 are killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners. The ammunitions of war, food, fuel, clothing and 
forage captured by the Japanese are enormous ... General Kuro- 
patkin resigns his command, being worn out in body and mind 
... The War Council at St. Petersburg decides to mobilise at 
once two more army corps ... General Kuropatkin explains his 
defeat. 


March 14.—The Japanese are within a few miles of Tie-ling, 


and fighting is hourly expected, 
March 16.—The Japanese occupy Tie-ling and Shing-king 
... The Russians sustain a severe loss at Tie-ling, being obliged 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


to abandon their remaining stores and artillery ... The Empera 


of Japan thanks the Army for their splendid victory over a 


powerful enemy. 


March 17.-—General Linievitch is appointed Commander.ip. ‘ by Mr 


, a major 


Chief of the Russian army in Manchuria ... 


The Japaney 
capture ten guns at Tie-ling. 


March 18,—The Russians evacuate Kai-yuan, which is occy.f) 
' The vo 
'a brilli 


pied by the Japanese ... France refuses to lend more money to 
Russia until Russia signs a treaty of peace. 


March 20.—A number of Russian guns are found buricd ap 


| Asquith 


Mukden ... There is a slump on the Bourse in Russian Fours, 


March 23.—The Japanese enter Chang-tusfu, ten miles north) 


of Kai-yuen, as they follow after the retreating Russians ... The 
internal loan for £20,000,000 is signed in St. Petersburg. 

March 24.—The Japanese are carrying out another flanking 
movement south of Harbin, the Russians’ fear being cut off .. 
The new Japanese loan for £30,000,000 is to be raised half in 
America, half in London. 

March 25.—From the beginning of the war to date the 
Siberian Railway has delivered at Harbin 761,467 soldiers, 
13,687 officers, 146,408 horses, 1,521 guns, and 351,009 tons of 
stores 
enterprise, inclusive of the war, has cost Russia £200,000,090, 


March 26.—The Russians are still retreating ; they are driven 
out of all the districts watered by the Liau River. 
PARLIAMENTARY. 


House of Lords. 

March 2.—Second reading Military Manceuvres Bill. 

March 3.—National defence ; speech by Lord Selborne. 

March 6.—In reply to Lord Rosebery, Lord Lansdowne 
acknowledges that the resignation of Mr. Wyndham is a fact. 

March 7.—Cooper’s Hill Forest Department, removal t 
Oxford, defended by Lord Bath. 

March 9,—Second reading of Advertisement Regulation Bill. 

March 10,—Re-vaccination considered. 

March 13.—Import duties in India ; speeches by Earl Ports. 
mouth, the Marquis of Bath and Lord Lansdowne. 

March 14.—Sunday Closing Bill introduced by Lord Avebury, 
supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, is read a second 
time and referred to a Select Committee. 

March 16.—Report Stage of the Street Betting Bill is dis- 
posed of. 

March 17.—Military Manceuvres Bill, second reading. 

March .21.—Education in Scotland discussed. 

March 21.—Prevention of Corruption Bill ... Strength of the 
Navy ; speech by Lord Spencer on the stupendous sum now 
spent on the Navy. 

March 23.—Sunday Closing (Shops) Bill, committee appointed. 

March 27.—African Army stores ; speech by Lord Donough- 
more. 

March 28.—The Macedonian Question ; speech and statement 
by Lord Lansdowne. 


House of Commons. 


March 1.—The Address: Mr. Buchanan moves an amend- 
ment on the increase in national expenditure under the present 
Government. The House then divides on the Address, which 
is agreed to by 235 votes against 175. Government majority, 60. 

March 2.—Army Supplementary Estimates ; Somaliland 
expedition cost £2,500,000. A motion to report progress 
moved by Mr. Lloyd-George is defeated by only 24. 

March 3.—Shipowners’ Negligence (Remedies) Bill is read a 
second time. Compensation for Damages to Crops Bill read a 
second time. 

March 6.—Mr. Balfour announces the resignation of Mr. 
Wyndham. Supply: Navy Estimates. Mr. Pretyman’s state- 
ment. Mr. MacNeill brings on his motion for the adjournment 
of the House, censuring the Government for appointing Lord 
Selborne as High Commissioner in South Africa, he having 
been Under-Secretary to the Colonies at the time of the Jame- 
son Raid. Mr. Keir Hardie seconds the motion. Speeches by 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. The motion is rejected on 
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H adivision by 236 votes against 178; majority for the Govern- 
ment, 58. 

= March 7.—Navy Estimates; supplementary estimate of 
§ £550,000 for Army services ... Irish Evicted Tenants ; speeches 
' by Mr. J. Redmond and Mr. Morley ; the motion is rejected by 
££ majority for the Government of 38. 

March 8.—Army service debate (Somaliland) continued- 
) The vote agreed to by a majority of 54... Mr. Churchill, in 
'a brilliant speech, introduces his fiscal resolution ; speeches 
) by Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
| Asquith. On a division the previous question is carried by a 
» Government majority of 42. 

March 9.—Supply : Irish Land Commission, vote carried by 
| Government majorities 28 and 37 ... Whitaker Wright Prosecu- 
' tion; speeches by Mr. Whitley, Mr. T. W. Russell, and the 
Attorney-General. 

March 10.—Mr. Whittaker moves the second reading of the 
Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Bill; speeches by Mr. Asquith 
and thesAttorney-General. The second reading is carried by a 
majority of 97. The Bill is referred to the Grand Committee 
on Law, by a majority of 105. 

March 13.—Supply : Navy Estimates ... Cabinet reconstruc- 
tion; speeches by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd-George. The 
Government majority on a motion to report progress falls to 21. 

March 14.—Consideration of Navy Estimates continued on 
the wages vote of £6,672,000. Closure vote agreed to Dis- 
tress in Ireland. 

March 15.—Mr. Balfour moves the resolution for closure on 
stated days of the outstanding stages of the Supplementary 
Estimates for the Army and Navy ... Mr. Asquith moves the 
adjournment of the debate. The closure is carried by 249 votes 
against 213 ; majority for Mr. Balfour, 36. 

March 16.—London County Council (General Powers) Bill 
considered and adjourned ; speeches by Mr. Burns, Mr. Benn, 
and Mr. W. Crooks. 

March 17.—Second reading of the Coal Mines Employment 
Bill is passed by 190 to 132. 

March 20,—Malpractices of contractors who supplied stores 
tothe Army in South Africa ; statement by Mr. Lyttelton 
Irish Land Act; speech by Mr. Long (as Chief Secretary of 
Ireland) ... Transvaal contribution and representative govern- 
ment ; speeches by Mr. Lyttelton, Sir M. Hicks-Beach and 
Mr. Labouchere. 

March 21.—Supply : Supplementary Estimates, £12,000 for 
law charges ... The Beck case Irish Land Act, 1903; 
speech by Mr. Long. Government majority, 35 Dr, Mac- 
Namara again raises the question of wasted stores in South Africa. 

March 22.—Supply: Transvaal liability, £30,000,000 ; 
speeches by Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Burns. The vote is 
carried by a Government majority of 60 ... Physical deteriora- 
tion Committee ; speech by Sir J. Gorst ... Mr. Ainsworth 
moves his anti- Protection Resolution ; speeches by Mr. Balfour, 
Lord H. Cecil and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. On a division 
the anti-Protection Resolution is carried by 254 votes against 2 ; 
Free Trade majority, 252. 

March 23.—The Supplementary Vote on the Army; an 
amendment is negatived by a majority for the Government of 33, 
closure. 

March 24.—Town Tenants (Ireland) Bill; second reading 
carried ; the Bill is referred to the Grand Committee on Law. 

March 27.—Consolidated (Second Reading) Fund Bill; 
Mr. Keir Hardie on underfed children in elementary schools ; 
speeches by Dr. Macnamara, Sir John Gorst, and Sir W. Anson, 

March 28.—Army Estimates Fiscal Keform Mr. 
Walton’s resolution on the Prime Minister’s policy of 
fiscal retaliation; speeches by Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Churchill ; the only Minister present is Sir A. Aciand 
Hood, who walks out during Mr. Labouchere’s speech. Mr. 
Walton’s resolution is carried xem. con, 

March 29.—Mr. Churchill asks the Prime Minister how he is 
to act with regard to the resolution passed yesterday condemning 
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nem. con, fiscal retaliation policy. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
asks the same question. Mr. Balfour replies he will remain 
Prime Minister as long as he has a majority in the House ... 
Army Estimates. 


SPEECHES. 


March 1.—Mr. John Morley, in London, on the Welsh 
national spirit. 

March 3.—Mr. Lyttelton, at Birmingham, on Great Britain 
and the Colonies ... Mr. Churchill, at Bradford, criticises the 
Government very severely, 

March 4.—Mr. Asquith, at Dalston, on the want of straight- 
forwardness in the Government Mr. Lloyd - George, at 
Gloucester, on Welsh nationality and the Empire. 

March 9.—Lord Rosebery, in London, on Liberalism and 
Toryism., 

March 10,—Lord Londonderry, at York, on the perfections 
of the present Government Mr. Haldane, at Godalming, on 
the Trades Disputes Bill Mr. Bryce, at Wolverton, on the 
weakness of the Government. 

March 14.—Mr. L. Courtney, in London, on granting the 
suffrage to women. 

March 15.—Sir E. Grey, at 
desirability of an eatly dissolution. 

March 16.—Mr. J. Redmond, in London, strongly condemns 
Lord Rosebery’s attitude on the Home Rule question. 

March 17.—Mr. Churchill, at Cardiff, on the effects of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal campaign Mr. Bowles, at King’s Lynn, 
condemns the protectionist movement Lord Hugh Cecil, on 
the need of independent opinion in Parliament. 

March 18.—Lord Rosebery, at Esher, on Home Rule and 
the disaster to the nation of the present Government Mr. 
Redmond, at Liverpool, comments on the MacDonnell incident, 

March 20.—Mr. Morley, in London, on the tactics of Mr. 
Balfour, which lower the dignity of Parliament Mr. Red- 
mond, in London, replies to Lord Rosebery on Ireland. 

March 22.—Lord Milner, at Pretoria, on his administration 
of South Africa, which he vigorously defends. 

March 29.—Herr Bebel, in the Reichstag, on Morocco and the 
Kaiser's visit. Count von Biilow replies ... Lord Curzon, at 
Calcutta, on the remission of taxation in India Lord Hugh 
Cecil, at Greenwich, on his attitude towards his party and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. 


Northallerton, urges the 


OBITUARY. 


March 1.—Mr. Guillaum (French sculptor), $2 
W. W. Gibbon, 82. 

March 2,—Sir Charles Hamond, 87 
Colorado, U.S.A. 

March 6.—Baron Lambermont (Belgium), 86. 

March 7.—Rev. John Bond. 

March 9.—Senator Bate, of Tennessee. 

March 11.—-Mr. A, Spalding Harvey, 64. 

March 12.—Sir James Gell (Isle of Man), 82 
W. A. Whitworth, 65. 

March 13.—Mr. J. A. O’Shea (journalist), 64. 

March 14.—Lord Anglesey, 29. 


. Canon 


Ex-Senator Wolcott, 


Prebendary 


March 15.—Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B., 96. 
March 16.—Mr. Meyer Guggenheim, 73. 
March 20.—Miss J. C. Shaw Stewart (late Second Superin- 


tendent Army Nurses), 83 3aron von Hammerstein, 61. 

March 22.—-M. Antonin Proust. 

March 23.—Hon. Oliver Borthwick (of the Morning. Fost), 
Sir A. J. Cadman (New Zealand). 

March 24.—M. Jules Verne, 75. 

March 25.—Mr. Edward Dalziel, $7. 

March 27.—Lord Norton, go. 
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N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets 


Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. ; 
the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to} 


press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past 


that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of ) 
The following Table includes only 7 


month, 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science.—P. S. Kinc anp Son. 1 dol. March. 
Municipal Nomination Reform. H. E. Deming. 
The Development of Park Systems in American Cities. Andrew Wright 
Crawford. 

The Reform Movement in Chicago. Hoyt ame 

The Housing Problem in American Cities. L. V 

The Progress of Sanitation in Great Britain. 

Medical Inspection of Public Schools. Lillian D. Wald. 

re sreepmens of Municipal Functions in the United States. 

airlie. 

The Reorganisation of Local Government in Cuba. 
Antiquary.—62, PATERNosTER Row. 

Glass-Making at Knole, Kent. T. Barrett Lennard. 

Sacred Sites in a Shetland Isle. Jessie M. E. Saxby. 

The Round Towers of Ireiand. Illus. Rev. J. B. McGovern. 


Architectural Record.—14, Moog STREET, New York. 


eiller. 
A K. Chalmers. 


John A. 


L. S. Rowe. 
6d. April. 


25 cts. 


March. ‘ 

The Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia, the Belvedere in Baltimore, and the 
New Willard in Washington ; Three New Hotels. Illus. A. C. David. 

The Appreciation of Sculpture. Illus. William Walton. 

The Schoenhofen Brewery. Illus, Russell Sturgis. 

The Work of Alexander C, Eschweiler. Illus. S. Ibsley. 

The Value of the Curve in Street Architecture. Illus. H. A. Caparn. 


Architectural Review.—6, Grrat New Street, FETTER LANE. 


pril. 
Sancta Seohis, Constantinople. Il'us. Concl. W. R. Lethaby. 
Decimus Burton. Concl. Illus. R. P. i 
London Street Architecture. Illus. A. E. Street. 
Arena.—Gay anv Birp. 


25 cts. March. 


Masters and Rulers of ‘ The Freemen of Pennsylvania.” lllus. R. 
Blankenburg. 
A Pen-Picture of a Great Radical Meeting in’ Paris. Illus. Mrs. F. H. 


Hess. 

The New School of Socialism in Europe. David Graham Phillips. 

Gerhart Hauptman ; Social Idealist. A. Henderson. 

The Present Status of Co-operation in Great Britain. J. C. Gray. 

The Divorce Problem ; a Suggestion. Prof. H. G. Hawn. 

The Nevada Referendum Victory as an IIlustration of Democratic Progress. 
Eltweed Pomeroy. 

Thomas Nast and the Tweed Ring. Illus. B. O. Flower. 

Chas. Malloy. 


Emerson’s ‘‘ Hermione.” Concl. 

Art Journal.—Virtve. 1s. 6d. April. 
Frontispiece ‘—‘* Albury, Surrey” by Percy Robertson. 
The Boston ‘‘ Velasquez.” Iilus. Claude Phillips. 
Whistler and His London Exhibitions. Illus. D. Croal Thomson. 
Modern Pottery. Illus. W. P. Rix. 


Arts and Crafts.—Hvutcuinson ann Co. 1s. 
Art Teaching in the Secondary Schools. Edward R. Taylor. 
Maria E. Reeks, Wood-Carver. Illus. Eleanor Rowe. 
Japanese Art Metal-Work. Illus. Contd. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 
Scott’s Poetry Again. Goltlwin Smith. 
The Drift away from Prohibition. F. Foxcroft. 
The Leland Papers ; a Bundle of Old Letters. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Caciquism ; Our Spanish Inheritance in the Philippines. J. A. Le Roy. 
Sir Leslie Stephen. James Sully. 
The Close of the Victorian Epoch. Thom1s Wentworth Higg'nson. 
Thoreau’s Journal. Contd. Henry D. Thoreau. 
The Housekeeper’s Responsibility, Jane Seymour Klink. 
Recent Events in Germany. W. C. Dreher. 
Letter to Theodore Roosevelt. ‘‘ Alcephron.”’ 
Present Tendencies of Russian Liberalism. P. Milyoukov. 
The Ethics of Trust Competition. G. H. Montague. 


Badminton Magazine.—Evre anp Srotrriswoope. 
The South Devon Hounds, Illus. E. J. Tozer. 
The Unwritten Laws of Racing. A. E. T. Watson. 
Wild Goose Driving at Berkeley. Illus. L. Willoughby. 
Horsemanship in the Italian Cavalry. Illus. Stephen Lane. 
The Coming Cricket Season. Home Gordon. 
Otto Madden on Race Riding. Illus. 
The Conquest of the Air. James Wilson. 
Motoring for Women. Illus. Kate D’Esterre-Hughes. 
Ladies’ Hunters. Illus. Maud V. Wynter. 


April. 


March. 


1s. 


1s. April. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine.—Btackwoop. 
Who and Where are the Unemployed ? 
The Kingdom of Bath. J. H. Lobban. 4 
The German General Staff on Lord Roberts’s Campaign. sf 
The Scottish Religious Revolution. Andrew Lang. ie 
The Waterways of the Sudan. Dr. Andrew Balfour. 
Musings without Method. 
A Study of the Russo-Japanese War. With Maps. Chasseur. 
With Map. 


2s. 6d. April 


The Fear of Russia and the Defencz of India. 


Book-Lovers’ Magazine.—1323, WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
25 cts. April. 
The Real Australia. Illus. Burriss Gahan. 
The School Garden; a New Method of Nature Study. 
Bennett. 
The Work of Byam Shaw. Tllus. 
The Zionistic Movement _ Illus. 
Transportation in Porto Rico. Illus. S. Krausz 
Holy Week in Jerusalem, Illus. C. H. Graves. 
American Foreign Trade Fiasco. Illus. H. Belce. 
River Driving and Fine Art. Illus. G. Hibbard. 
Why Some Novels are ular. James Douglas. 
Stephen Phillips. With Portrait. T. M. Parrott. 
Bookman.—Hopper Anp StovGuTon. 
Lord Beaconsfield. 


Illus. Helen C. 


Edward N. C-li-c’. 


6d. March 15. 


Illus. T. Seccombe. 
Bookman,—(AMERICA.) aren, AND Co., NEw York. 25 cts. 
March. 


Korolenko, Apostle of Pity. With Portrait. Christian Brinton. 
Twenty Years of the Republic. Illus. Contd. Harry Thurston Peck. 
Henry James asa Lecturer. Wilmer Cave France. 

American Musical Critics. With Portraits. L. Guernsey Price. 
Literaturitis ; a Modern Disease. Albert Schinz. 


Boudoir.—s4a, Freer Street. 
Is Motor Bicycling possible for Gentlewomen? 
Kennard. 
Shakespeare as a Ladies’ Man. Illus. J. Churton Collins. 
Mrs. French Sheldon, Illus. Alice C. Royle. 
Gerhard Munthe and the Prince Troutbetzkoy. Illus. Custav Hiorn, 


Broad Views.—Kecan Pavut. 1s. March 1s. 
The Training of a National Army. Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock. 
The Progress of Psychical Research. A. P. Sinnett. 
The Roman Campagna. M. A. R. Tuker. 
The Times Competition. Contd. Winner of the First Prize. 


Burlington Magazine.—17, Berners Street, W. as. 6d. April. 
A Ministry of Fine Arts? M. H. Spielmann. 
The New Velasquez in the Boston Museum. _IIlus, 
Archaic Chinese Bronzes. Illus. C. J. Holmes. 
Charles II. Silver at Welbeck. Illus. J. Starkie Gardner. 
Robert and Richard Gillow. Illus. R. S. Clouston. 
A Picture of St. Jerome attributed to Titian. Illus. 
The Pienza Cope. Illus. May Morris. 
Andrea da Castagno. Herbert P. Horne. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrarro Pusttsuinc Co., Toronro. 
rch. 
Norman Patterson. 


1s. 
Illus. 


April. 
Hon. Mrs. Edward 


Francis Lathrop. 


C. J. Holmes. 


25 Cts. 


a 
The Cornwall Canal Contract. Illus. 
Tipping—a Defence. A. R. Carman. 
Roberts and the Influences of His ‘Time. 
Agricultural Progress in Quebec. Illus. 
Prof. J. W. Robertson. With Portrait. 
Future Calls upon the Empire. D. Kerr. 


James Cappon. 
G. Boron, 
F. Hamilton. 





The Taxation of Franchises. Alan C. Thompson. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casseit. 6d. April. 
Farmers in the Peerage. Illus. Waster 1. Roberts. 
Where the Money goes. Illus. Arnold White. 
The Building of the Lifeboat. Illus. F.M. Holmes. 
Drums and Drummer. Illus. W. B. Robertson. 
Wonder Children. Illus. Marion Leslie. 
A Man’s Den. Illus. Norman Lorimer and C. V. Godby. 
St. Peter’s at Rome. Illus. May Bateman. 


C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Apa. 
Football in Sheffield. Illus. C, E. Hughes. 
Realities of Baseball. Illus. Earl Mayo. 
Sir Walter Gilbey. Illus. H. Begbie. 
Internationals on Internationals ; Symposium. _IIlus. 


The Secret of the Japanese Army. Illus. F. A. McKenzie. 
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Century Magazine.—Macmitian.. 1s. 4d, April. 
The Chateaux of the Loire. Illus. Richard Whiteing. 
Luther Burbank’s Unique Work in creating New Forms of Plant Life. Illus 
W. S. Harwood. 
The Immediate Future of the American College. A. T. Hadley. 
‘Lhe Associated Press. Illus. Melville E. Stone. 
The American Nurses in Japan. Illus. Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee. 
Holy Saturday in Florence. Illus, Helen Zimmern. 
Africa’s Appeal to Christendom. Illus. Prince Momolu Massaquoi. 
President Roosevelt as a Reader. 


Chambers’s Journal.—W. anv R. CHAmMBERs. 
The Rewards of Public Service. W. V. Roberts. 
The Nationality of Fishes. F. G. Aflalo. 
Comfort and Safety in Railway Travel. 
Presence of Mind. R. A. Gatty. 
Subtropical New Zealand. T. y eer 
Life Guardsman Shaw. E. Bruce Low. 
Variable Stars. A. W. Roberts. 
Lindley Murray ; the Grammarian of York. 


Chautauquan,—CuauTaveva Press, CHaAuTAuQuA, New York. 
20 cts. March. 
Social Progress in Europe. Illus. 
Weimar ; the Athens of Germany. 
Schubert and His Music. Illus. 
Compulsory Insurance. Illus. 
How the American Boy is educated. W. L. Hervey. 


Connoisseur.—Orro. 1s. April. 
Armorial China. Illus. A. M. Burke. 
The Portraits of David Garrick. Illus. W. J. Lawrence. 
The Hepplewhite Period. Contd. Illus. R. S, Clouston. 
Old Artistic Visiting-Cards. Illus. Contd. E. Modigliani. 
Riddle Seals. Illus. Gale Pedrick. 
The Portland Vase. Illus. F. Re athbone. 
Supplements :—‘‘ The Laundry-Maid ” after Henry Morland ; “* Miss Lewis" 
after J. S. Liotard, etc. 


Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHatt. 
The Agricultural Prosperity of Germany. O. Eltzbacher. 
The Paralysis of Russian Government. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
The Bankruptcy of Higher Criticism. Contd. Dr. Emil Reich. 
The New York Children’s Ccurt. Ernest K. Coulter. 

The Reconstruction of Belief. W.H. Mallock. 
Scientific Local Weather Forecasts. Hon. Rollo Russell. 
The Geology of Society. Mrs. Mary Higgs. 


7d. April, 


£g. 

R. W. Deering. 
T. W. Surette. 

I, M. Rubinow. 


2s. 6d. April. 


Liberal Churchmen and “‘ The Reproach of Christ.” Rev. A. W. Hutton. 
The Feeding of School Children and the Cookery Classes. Mrs. Mary A. 
Davies. 
The Railways of Germany and England. W. M. Acworth. 
Parliamentary Reporting; a Reply. A. P. Nicholson. 
The Future of the Peoples in Hungary. D. Draghicesco. 
Cornhill Magazine,—Smitu, Evper. 1s. April. 


Unpublished Letters of Fanny Burney’s. Walter Frith. 
Compulsory Classics. Hon. John Collier. 

Mr. G, B. Shaw and the British Public. Stephen Gwynn. 
Spur and Spear in India. Venour Davidson. 

Reprints and Their Readers. Joseph Shaylor. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine.—InrernationaL News Co. 6d. March. 
King Carnival in France and Italy. Illus. H. K. Vielé. 
The Empire of Rothschild. Illus. , David Graham Phillips. 
New Zealand ; the World’ Most Advanced Government. Illus. Earl of 
Ranfurly. 
Archibald 


The British Operations against the United States in 1814-15. 
Forbes. 
The Ways of the Counterfeiter. Illus. J. E. Wilkie. 
Pottery ; a Great Industry of the United States. Illus. I. C 
Critic.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cts. 
The Views of a Wife and Mother on Divorce and Re-marriage. 
William Blake as an Illustrator. Illus. Elizabeth Luther Cary. 
ean Grolier ; France’s First G-eat Bibliophile. Illus. John C. Covert. 
hakespeare in Japan. Illus. Yone Noguchi. 
The Literary Life. Concl. Laurence Hutton. 
Lady Caroline Lamb; the Original of Mrs. 
Heroine. Abi Caroline Sykes. 
The Slump in Poetry : Symposium. 


East and West.—21, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
Irish Poets and the East. W. Boyl:. 
The Naming of Mount Everest. . Mary E. Boole. 
The Only Way with the Empire. James Stanley Little. 
The Poets and the Poetry of Provence. K. P. Mehta 
Rev. Benjamin Millingchamp; an Indian Chaplain of the Eighteenth 
Century. Herbert M. Vaughan. 
Umar Khayam. Bulchaud Dayaram. 
A Few Hours at Avignon. V. B. Mehta. 
Old Letters. A. K. Ghose. 


Economie Journal.—Macmitian. 55s. 
Free Trade and the Labour Market. Prof. H. Dietzel. 
Financial Aspects of Municipal Undertakings Which extend beyond the 
Municipal Boundaries. S, H. Turner. 
The Town Housing Problem, Lettice Fisher. 
British Railways and Goods Traffic—Is Preference given to Foreign Pro- 
duce? A. Dudley Evans. 


. Waterbury. 
March. 


Humphry Ward’s Latest 


1 rupee. March. 


March, 


' 
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Educational Review.—20, Hic Hotsorn. 1s. 8d. March. 
University Training for Business Men. Simon N. Patten. 
Experiences and Impressions of a Rhodes Scholar. W. E. Schutt. 
Recent Immigration ; a Field neglected by the Scholar. Jane Addams. 
American Education in the Philippines. W. H. Taft. 
The Secondary School in the Middle West. G. N. Carman. 
The Teaching of Speaking in Colleges. R. C. Risgwalt. 


Empire Review.—Macmi.ian. ts. 
The Rout of Russia. Edward Dicey. 
The Emigration of State Children. C. Kinloch Cooke. 
Agricultural Prospects in East Africa. With Map. Maximilian Praschkauer. 
Sketches of Canadian Life. Arthur P. Silver. 


April. 


The Literature of Colonial Administration. J. R. Boosé. 
Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. April. 
Some Economic Aspects of Electric-Power Distribution. Dr. Louis Bell. 
Modern Machinery and the Panama Canal. A. W. Rob‘nson. 
Testing Coals and Lignites at the St. Louis World’s Fair. Illus. Edward 
W. Parker. 
The Cost System of an Engineering Works. H. Deighton. 
Shipyard Cranes and Their Functions in Marine Construction. Illus. J. S. 
Shultz. 
Illus. 


The sree ating of Steam and Its Influence on Engine Economy. 
R. M. Neilson. 
Practical Investigations in the Gas-Turbine Problem. Chas. E. Lucke. 


Engineering Review.—104, Hich Hotporn. 6d. March rs. 


The Steel Car in the United States. Illus 

A Study of the Causes of Coast Erosion. Illus. Contd. Dr. J. S. Owens. 

Somz Conditions governing the Production of Iron and Steel Castings. 
Illus. Percy Lopgmuir. 

House Drainage. Illus. G. J. G. Jensen. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—358, 
St. George for England. lus. Honora Twycross. 
Bursting of the Buds. Illus. G. Clarke Nuttall. 
Boudoirs of Royal Ladi-s. Illus. G. A. Wade. 
The Bigouden Embroiderers of Pont-l'Abbé — Illus. 
and C. Geniaux. 


STRAND. 6d. April. 


Kathleen Schl -singer 


April. 
Prof. C. A. 


Expositor.—Hopper anv STovGHTON. 1s. 
Abbé Loisy and His Critics in the Roman Catholic Church. 
sriggs. 
Welihausen. Rev. A. R. Gordon. 


The Life of Christ according to St. Mark, Prof. W. H. Bennett. 
The Passive Virtues in the Ethical Teach'ng of St. Paul. Rev. G. Jackson. 


The Early Chri-tian Symbol of the Open Book. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
Jerusalem from Rehoboam to Hezekiah. Prof. G. A. Smith. 
Expository Times.—Simpxin, MarsHatt. 6d. April. 
Land Tenure in Fij’' Lorimer Fison. 
The Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. F.C. Burkitt. 
Fortnightly Review.—CuHarman anv Hatv. as. 6d. April. 


The Austrian Problem. Sir Rowland Blennerhasset. 
Maxim Gorky and the Russian Revolt. L 
Mukden and After: 


1) Russian Apathy and Insouciance. J. M. Price. 
(2) The Débacle. Miles. 

Japanese Poetry. J. C. Balet and L Pore 

The Truth about the Colonial ‘* Offer.” . B. Duffield. 


Devolution and the Future in Irish Politics J. F. Kenney. 
The Poetry of Thomas Moore. Arthur Symons. 
Memories of Spring in Sicily. A. M. Wakefield. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Love Affairs. J. B. Firth. 
The Economic Value of Woman. 

The Cost of Cheapness. W. S. Lilly. 
Toothpowder or Gunpowder, Mrs. ‘John Lane. 
Admicalty Policy and Its Critics. A. S. Hurd. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatro anp Wixpvus. 1s. April. 

The Organ of Mind. Robert Jones. 

Wotes by a Vicar's Wife. 

Old-Time Travel Fifty Years Ago. Percy Fitzgerald. 

A South Shropshire Village ; the Old and the New. 

Charing Cross and Its Immediate Neighbourhood. 
Macmichael. 


B. Whitefoord. 
Contd. J. H. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp StTanrorp. 2s. | March t5. 


From Srinagar to the Sources of the Chogo Lungma Glacier. Maps and 
Illus. Dr. William Hunter Workman. 
3athymetrical Survey of the Freshwater Lochs of Scotland. Maps and 


IHus. Sir John Murray and others. 
A Journey to Lake San Martin, Patagonia. 
thwait. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bouverte Srreer. 6d. 
Beach Life. Illus. Gertrude Harraden. 


Girl’s Realm.—12, Portucat Street. 6d. April. 
A Village Dialect Play at Grasmere. Illus. C. E. Walmsley. 
A Spring Day at a Hertfordshire Pond. Illus. R. B. Lodge. 
Mrs. M. Ward; a Distinguished Art Teacher. Illus. Mabel E. Moser. 
The tho of My Girlhood. Illus. Contd. Miss Alice Corkran. 
Jenny Lind. Illus. Constance Peel. 


Illus. Capt. H. L. Cros- 


April. 
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ood Words.—Isaister. 


G 6d. April. 
the Collier Revivalist. 


Evan Roberts ; Illus. R. H. Brewer. 
Ravello and La Bella Francesca. Illus, A. S, Dennehy. 
The Inner Workings of an Eng'ish Cathedral. Illus. Florence Teign- 
mouth Shore. 
Hartley Coleridge, Illus. W. Bailey-Kempling. 
The Electrification of the Caseeroane ge Illus. H. G. Archer. 
Among the Wild Flowers. Illus. F.M. Wells. 
In Quest of Salmon in Glencoe. Ilus. B. B. 
Grand Magazine.—Newnes. 44d. April. 


Is Betting Foolish? J. Holt Schooling. 

Real Experiences of the Supernatural. 

The Rise of the Seton Indians. Ernest Thompson Seton 
Legal and Financial Aspects of the Salvation Army. 
How to live long. A. Street. 
Women’s Immorality at Bridge. 


Author of the Original Article. 
Which is the More Beautiful : 


Man or Woman? S$ mposium. 


Ww. - Gilbert’s Original Comedy ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea.” E. St. John- 
renon. 
In an Operating Hospital. A Private Patient. 
Great Thoughts.—4, St. Bripz— Srreer. 6d. April. 


With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

Stephen Phillips; Interview. Illus. Raymond Blathwayt. 

Leo H. Grindon; a Winsome Teacher. Illus. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
Katharine Tynan and Her Work. Illustrated. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE STREET. April. 
Fishing in Arctic Sea ._ Illus. James B. Connolly. 


Ebenezer Elliott. 


1s. 


The N-Rays. Robeit Kennedy Duncan. 

The Brook. Illus. Frank French. 

The Landing of an American Pilgrim in England. Illus. William Dean 
Howells. 

When Mammon makes a Camp. Illus. P. V. Mighels. 


What Herculaneum offers to Archzology. Illus. C. Waldstein. 
My Exile to Siberia. I. Ladoff. 
Profit-Sharing, Old and New. Jvhn Bates Clark. 


The Medizval Library. Illus. E. C. Richardson. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 
Evan Roberts and the Welsh Revival. A. Goodrich. 
The Religious Note in Recent Art. Rev. W. Durban. 
Christ and Socrates. Prof. Samuel McComb. 


House Beautiful.—13, Gerrarp Street, W. 
Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema at Home. Illus. 
Boulle Armoires and Cabinets. Illus, 


Independent Review.—T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. April. 
A Liberal Administration; Who and What? George W. E. Russell. 
The Irish National Assembly ; Session of 1910. Michael Davitt. 
On the Tigris.. Victoria de Bunsen. 
The Tragedies of Voltaire. G. L, Strachey. 
The Appeal to the First Six Centuries. Rev. J. H. Skrine. 
The Middle Marches. G. M. Trevelyan. 
Fiscal Policy and British Shipping. ‘Charles Booth, jun. 


ts. March. 


6d. March 15. 


Cardan, E. M. Forster. 

Irish Monthly.—Gitt anp Son, Dusttn. 6d. April. 
Robert Carbery ; Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
The Friends and Enemies of Books. Concl. D. A. Cruse. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NortHumBERLAND 


UE. 6d. Mar. 15. 
Problems and Perils of i in South Africa. P. A. Barnett. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Ketner. 
2s. arch 15 
Horses of Different Countries, and Supply wich Relation to Military Ser- 
vices. Major J. Moore. 
With the Japanese on the Yalu. Illus. W. Kirton. 
The Irish Infantry Regiment of Dilion and the Irish Stuart Regiments in 
the Service of France, 16 o-t791. Contd. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurtcuinson. 
Mrs. Catherine Cecil Thurston. Illus. 
The Russian Grand Dukes. Illus. Minka von Drachenfels. 
Modern Masters in the Ionides Collection. Illus. T. Beaugeard. 
At the Sign of the Shoe. Illus. M. A. Rutterford. 
The Poetry of the Pianoforte. Illus. Lilian Joy. 
St. Etienne; a Town of Ribbons. Illus. G. A. Wade. 
The Nursery and Its Decoration. Illus. Spencer Edge. 
Sweet-Making as a Career for Women. Illus. Susan Abethell. 


Leisure Hour.—4, Bovverte Street. 6d. April. 


Six Years at the Russian Court. Illus, M. Eag 

6s a are made among the Irish Peassater: 
arg 

Budgets ree Their Makers. Illus. 

John Wesley, Evangelist. Illus. Contd. Rev. R. Green. 

Some of Our Village Worthies. Illus. . 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine.—141, FirrH Avenue, New York. 


to cts. March. 
The Great Railroad Presidents of America. F. S. Sp2ar- 


6d. April. 


Illus. Maud E. 


With Portraits. 


man. 
Vitus Bering ; the Discoverer of America. Illus. Contd. Agnes C. Lant. 
An Account of Mormonism. Illus. W.M. Raine and A. W. Dunn. 
The Making of a Medicine Man. Illus. P. L. Allen. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Library Association Record.—Wuitrcoms House, Wurtcomc 
STREET 1s. March 15. 
State Aid to P..blic Libraries. T. E. Maw. 
Indexes wanted. W. Powell 
Library Journal.—Kecan Pavi. socts. March. 
Principles governing the Choice of Religious and Theological Books for 
Public Libraries. G. F. Bowerman. 
The Future of the Catalogue. H. L. Fletcher. 
A Banking Method of Charging Books. W. Austen. 
Library World.—181, Queen Victoria Street. 6d. March 15. 
Library Magazines; Their Preparation and Production. W. C. B. Sayers 
and J. D. Stewart. 
Comparative Library Law. Contd. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine,—Puitapevpnia. 
Sidney Lanier. With Portrait. M. H. Northrup. 
Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia ; Where Famous Actors learned Their 


1s. March. 


Art. A. Frank Stull. 
London Magazine.—Harmsworrtn. 44d. April. 
Captain Robert Wiren ; the Man Who fought the Japanese Fleet. [lh 
re ane. 

Mz — an Engine-Driver. Illus. B. J. Hyde. 
The Next Premier? Illus. Frank Banfield. 
Society Weddings. Illus. Lady Violet Greville. 
The Marriage of Flowers. Illus. E. Charles. 
Tolstoi: the Only Free Man in Russia. Illus. Vance Thompson. 
py eer pony he Heaths. Illus. Chas. G. Harper. 

hysician in the Arctic. Illus. Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, 

London Quarterly Review.—Cuas. H. Kerry. 2s. 6d. April. 
The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. W. T. Davison. 
Edward Burne-Jones. John Telford. 
The Churches and the People. R. Mudie-Smith. 
The Pseudo-Philosophy of Prof. Haeckel. Frank Ballard. 
= of Rome; a Sidelight on the History of the Papacy. W. F 

Beet. 
Immortality and Revelation. Prof. S. M‘Comb. 
The Natural History of Intclerance. W. Fiddian Moulton. 
The Tabernacle; Ideal or Ac'ual? Henry T. Hooper. 
Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. April. 
Are the English too genteel? R. Turner. 
Ancient Wills. W. Heneage Legge. 
Maemillan’s Magazine.—Macm:ttan. rs. April. 
Matthew Arnold as a Critic. H. H. Dodwell. 
D’Alembert ; a Fellow-Worker of Voltaire. 5S. G. Tallentyre. 
The Alien. E. J. Prior. 
The Republics of Central America. R. W. Cater. , 
Ruskin at Hawarden. W. Sinclair. 
The Ladder of Education. George Bourne. 
Magazine of Commerce,—155, Cheapside. 1s. April. 

The American Cult of Smartness. F. F. Bridgewater. 
The Hone Mining Industry. Illus. A.C. D. 
The Need for a National Labour Bureau. Demos. 
The Mechanical Side of Brewing. _Ilius. 
The Development of the Marine Motor. Illus. G. de Holden-Stone. 
McClure’s Magazine.—1o, Norro_k STREET, STRAND. 10 cts. March 
How New York City built Its New Underground Railroad. Illus. R. S. 


Baker. 
Mcdern Surgery. S. H. Adams. 
One Hundred: Masterpieces of Painting. Contd. Illus. 
Missionary Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 
The Welsh Pentecost and God’s Signals. Illus. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
Sir Henry M. Stanley and African Missions. Illus. Rev. J. D. Mullins. 
The Church in the House at Cha: g Sha. Illus. H. P. Beach. 
Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. April. 
The Psychology of the Russian Nation. A. S. Rappoport. 
Beethoven. Arthur Symons. 
Great Britain and Germany. 
Popular Songs of Old Canada. 
The Later Bourbons. G. W. P. 
About Thinking Imperially. Moreton Frewen. 
Quaint Memories. Emma Hessey. 
Sainte-Beuve. Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
The Byle ; a Side-Light on India. E, H. Aitken. 
Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MarsHAtt. 
New York: the Colossal City. Illus. Edgar Saltus. 
The Crisis in Hungary. Illus. W. Littlefield. 
The Crime of Hazing. Julian Hawthorne. 
The Composers of To-day. Illus. W. J. Henderson. 
Treasure Trove. Illus, F. M. White. 
National Review.—23, Ryper STREET. 2s. 6d. 
The Conflict between the French Republic «nd the Catholic Clack. Vis- 
count Llandaff. 
The Future Functions of the German Navy. 
General Staff. 
The Hungarian Crisis ; Its Causes and Effects. 
The Training of Naval Officers; a Great Blunder. 
House Mottoes. - Canon Ellacombe. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

The Overlord of the Pacific and the Admiral of the Atlantic. 
Commercial Strategy and the Loss of Neutral Markets. 
Tryon. 

On Simplicity. 
The Battle of Mukden. 

Greater Britain. 


John La Farge. 
1s. March. 


J. L. Bashford. 
George Stewart. 
P 


6d. March. 


Member of the German 


Francis Kossuth. 
Adm. Fitzgerald. 


Julius. 
Cant. ‘G) eC. 
Miss Gweldolen Talbot. 

With Map. Lieut.-Col. De La Poer Beresford. 
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—5, Park Sq., Boston. 25 cts. March. 
Pastimes of the Canadian People. Illustrated. G. Waldo Brown. 
Christian Science Chuych Architecture. Illustrated. Alfred Farlow. 
Ancient and Modern Counterfeiters. S. Kransz. 

Ancient Houses of New earth nay. S. Harry Ferris. 

The Salt of the Sea. Rev. J. A. D 

Salem of To-day. Illustrated. ee H. Northend. 

Russia. Chas. E. Smith. 


New Ireland Review.—Bvrns anp Oarzs. 
Hatred with the United Kingdom. A. Synan. 
Heckel’s #sthetics. James C. Merdith. 

The Irish Layman and the Catholic Church. William Dawson. 
The Tribal Occupier and Sir John Davis. Arthur Clery. 
Teachers in Irish Primary School. Rev. T. A. Finlay. 


Nineteenth Century and After.—Sprorriswoopz. 
Democracy and Reaction. Concl. John Morley. 
Musical Hours. Carmen Sylva. 

‘The Heart of the Mikado, Baron Suzematsu. 
Japan and the Mahometan World. Prof. A. Vambéry. 

Thibet and the India Office; a “* wiasing, 6 indiscretion.” 
The C ation of Shal idney I 
The Public as seen from the Stage. Gertrude Kingston 
British Shipping and Fiscal Reform. Evelyn Cecil. 

The Luminists. Arthur Nicholson. 

The Defence of the Grain Route. P. T. McGrath. 

The Love Story of Sir Thomas Lawrence. Lady Priestley. 
Charity a Hundred Years Ago. Countess of Jersey. 

The Art of Classical Quotation. Bishop Welldon. 

A Century of International Arbitrations. Sir John Macdonell. 


as. 6d. 


New England Magazine. 


6d. April. 


as. 6d. April. 


Ian Malcolm. 





North American Review.—Ws. HEINEMANN. March. 


The Tzar’s Soliloquy. Mark Twain. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Tiberius Gracchus, 
The Treaty-Making Power. S. M. Cullom. 
How the Stock Market reflects Values. Chas. A. Conant. 
The Merchant Marine Investigation. J. W. Garner. 
Lancelot, Guinevere, and Arthur. Julia Magruder. 


Chas. S. Dana. 


International Aspect of Our Tariff Situation. N. I. Stone. 
Immortality of the Soul. James H. Hyslop. 
Danger of Government Rate-Making. D. Willcox. 


The Passive Resistance Movement in England. Dr. John Clifford. 


Why the Panama Canal should not be Sea-Level. Brigadier-Gen. P. C. 
Hains. 
Occasional Papers.—3, Lanspowss ‘Temmace, BourNnemMoutH. 6d. 
March 1 


The Autobiography of a Butterfly. V anessa Atalanta. 
The Memory of Alfred. Maurice G, Hering. 
The Grotesque. W. M. Letts. 


The Religion of Ancient Egypt. David Davasse. 


Occult Review.—164, ALDERSGATE STREET. 
Recent Hauntings. Andrew Lang. 
The Subliminal Mind. St George Lane Fox-Pitt. 
World-Memory and Pre-Existence. Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Merionethshire Mysteries. Beriah G. Evans. 
A Criticism of Telepathy. Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
Astrology in Shakespeare. Robert Calignoc. 
The Development of the Conflict. W. L. Wilmshurst. 


March. 


6d. April. 


Open Court.—Kecan Pau. 6d. 
The Romance of Automata. Illus. H. R. Evans. 
Louise Michel, Priestess of Pity and Vengeance. 


Telford. 
The Ainus. Illus. Dr. Paul Carus. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—NewrTon Srreet, Hotsorn. 
Modern Athens. Illus. William Sharp. 
The House of Commons. Illus. Bart Kennedy. 
Winston Churchill. Illus. H. Vivian. 
the ‘‘ Fine Art.” Joseph Conrad, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Illus. Ian Malcolm. 
Social Life in Russia. Illus. L, Villari. 

Charles Morley. 


London at Prayer ; In the West. Illus. 
Pearson’s Magazine.—C. Arruur Pearson. 
Spring in Art. Illus. R. de Cordova. 
The Foreign Immigrant at Home. Illus. Olive Christian Malvey. 
People I have read. Illus. Stuart Cumberland. 
Falling a Mile; a Record ‘ Coast.” Illus. C. H. Claudy. 
The Guild of Brave Poor Things. Illus. A. J. Dawson. 
Caran d’Ache. Illus. C. Colquhoun. 
Our Ally the Bird. Illus. L. Gardiner. 


Philosophical Review.—Macmittan. 33s. 
The Mission of Philosophy. Prof. G. T, Ladd. 


The Content and Validity of the Causal Law. Prof. Benno Erdmann. 
The Metaphysical Status of Universals. Dr, W. H. Sheldon. 


Poet Lore.—194, Boviston Sr., Boston. 
The Irish Literary Drama. Vida D. Scudder. 
The Rationale of the Short Story ep A to Poe. 

Shakespeare’s Influence on Goethe. E. Chubb. 
Rossetti’s Treatment of Love. Emma L. “Ke sllings. 
The Religion of Schiller. Elizabeth Kingsbury. 


Illus. Emma Paddock 


6d. April. 


6d. April. 


March. 


3 dols. per annum. March. 


J. P. Fruit. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 


The Gradients of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 
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Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. April. 
The Meaning of Social Science. John M. Robertson. 
‘The Unemployed and Agriculture. R. Newman. 
Fetichism and Positivism. Dr. J. H. Bridges. ’ 


Practical Teacher.—Paternoster Row. 6d. April. 
Llandudno and Neighbourhood, Illus. J. H. S. Stevens. 


Psychological Review.—Macmiiian. 
The Present State of Psychology. Harold Héffding. 
Comparative and Genetic Psychology. C. Lloyd a 
Mental Pathology. Pierre Janet. 
The Present Problems of Abnormal Psychology. Morton Prince. 


Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. April. 
Caravanning with a Purpose. Illus. Rev. W. Carlile. 
Life-Saving Dogs. Illus. Hugh B. Philpott. 

How the Russian Poor live. Illus. L. Villari. 

Welsh Revivalists of the Past. B. G. Evans. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. April. 
A. Charles Ellis on the Metropolitan Railway ; Interview. 


3s- March. 


Illus W. J. 
Scott. 

Early Railway Tickets. Illus. 

Recent Development in Electric Traction. 

Railway Travel.ing in the Early Forties. 

The New Station at Basingstoke. Illus. H. H. Schloesser.} 


Review of Reviews.—({America. 13, Astor Piace, New York. 
25 cts. April. 
Portland and the Lewis and Clark Exposition. 
What the Portland Exposition really celebrates. 
Bird-Hunting with a Camera. Illus. H. K. Job. 
The Centenary of Hans Christian Andersen. Illus. J. Moritzen. 
The Crisis in Austria-Hungar Illus. Dr. M. Baumfield. 
President Alderman of the Une niversity of Virginia. Illus. Prof. W. P. Trent. 
— University ; Thomas Jefferson’s University. Illus. Prof. C. W. 
Kent. 
a Washington Bust by David D’ Angers. 
Dr. Osler’s Baltimore Address. Illus. 
The Beef Industry and the Government Investigation. 
Kansas’s Battle for its Oil Interests. C. M. Harger. 


Review of Reviews.—Metsovurne. od. 
Interviews on Topics of the Month: 
The Revival in Wales. Evan Roberts. 
A Year on the Congo, Mrs, French Sheldon. 
Rev. Father Hays on the Liquor Traffic. With Portrait. 
Capt. Scott-Harden on the Russo-Japanese War. 


G. A. Wade.j 
Illus. 
Illus. 


S. F. Walker. 


Illus. E. B. Piper. 
Illus. Agnes C. Lant. 


Illus. C. E. Fairman. 
E. D. Durand. 


Feb. 


Sugar; an Australasian Industry. Illus. Major A. J. Poyd. 
Livingston Hopkins—“ Hop” of the Sydney Bulletin. Illus. A. G., 
Stephens. 
Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. April. 


The Last Battle between Sailing Ships. Illus. W, Wood and Admiral 


Sir E. Ommanney. 
Scottish Geographical Gagesine.—= pW. STANFORD. 


arch 15 
A Botanical Survey of Forfar and Fife. Contd. W. G. Smith. 
The Mineral Matter of the Sea. Prof. R. D. Salisbury. 
The Development of Rhodesia and Its Railway System in Relation te 
Oceanic Highways. Maps and Illus. J. T. P. Heatley. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Heinemany. ts. April. 
Kits and Outfits. Illus. Richard Harding Davies. 
The University of Virginia. Illus. Thomas Nelson Page. 
Italian Recollections. Illus. Contd. Mary King Waddington. 
Political Problems of Europe as They interest Americans. Iilus. F. A 
Vanderlip. 
Meculenen and Its Treasures of Art. Illus 


Nicholas.—Macmitian. rs. April. 


1s. 6d. 


Russell Sturgis. 


Hattie Snyder ; a SCM Who trains an ne unt. Illus. J. Z. Rogers. 
How to study Pictures. Illus. Contd. C. H. Caffin. 
Strand panne vest 6d. April. 
Downin Street. Illus. 
Things That get in Our Eyes. Illus. F. W. Saxby. 
The Blak of Fire, Air, Earth, Water and Ice. Illus. J. F. Rowbotham. 
How Birds make Love. Illus. J. Grant Allen and L. Buttress. 
Thomas Alva Ke tison ; Interview. Illus. F. A. Jones. 


The Book of the “‘ Cheshire Cheese.” Illus 
Miss Doris Chertney ; the Automaton Girl. 
In Bethnal Green. Illus. G. R. Sims. 


Sunday at Home.—4, Bouvert Srreer. 6d. April. 
Christianity and the Russo-Japanese War. Illus. F. A, McKenzie. 
Miss C, F. Gordon-Cumming. Illus. Editor. 


Illus. M. Dinorben Griffith, 


An Account of the Persecutions in Tuscany, r851—53. W. Soltau. 

Le Puy ; The City of the Black Virgin. Illus. J. A. Hammerton. 
Through Moab and Edom to Petra. Illus. A. Forder. 

The Educational Work of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 


Illus. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
Sunday Magazine.—Ispisrer. 6d 


April. 
George Macdonald at Bordighera. Illus. Frances M. Brookfield. 


Recollections of a Literary Life. Illus. Contd. Sarah Tytler. 
Girton College. Illus. E. A. McCallum, 

Dr. Isaac Watts and His Hymns. Illus. H. Higgins 

Some Aspects of the Russian Church. Illus. L. Villari. 
Literary Treasures of Bible House. Illus. Johnson 
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Surday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. April 
President Roosevelt. Illus. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
—— Alexander on Songs of the Revival ; Interview. 
avis. 


Iilus. G. T. B 
Temple Bar.—Macmitian. 

Hans Christian Andersen. Arthur L. Salmon. 

A Russian Laager on a Peace Footing. Charles Oliver. 

The Last of ‘‘Les Jeunes.” Laurence Jerrold. 

From South to North in Spiin. Contd. Helen H. Colvill 


Theosophical Review.—161, New Donp STREET. 1s. 
The Purport of Pain. Powis Hoult. 
The Protestant Spirit. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
The Perfect Sermon, or the Asclepius. Concl. G. R. S. Mead. 
William Law; an English Mystic. Miss Elsie Goring. 


Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. April. 

Bishop Huyshe Yeatman-Biggs. ith Portrait. 
The Festival of St. George. filus. F. Cowley Whitehouse. 
A Cruise from Holland to the Black Sea. IMus. Donald Maxwell. 
My First Sermon. Rev. C. J. Ridgeway. 
The Recovery of the Church after the Confusion of the Reformation. Illus 

E. Hermitage Day. 
East End ‘‘Club” Girls. Beatrice Rosenthal. 
The Funeral Ceremonies of a Buddhist Bishop. 
The Parish Clerk. Illus. P. H. Ditchfield. 
The Problem of the Aged Poor. F.- Rogers. 
Bush-Fires in New South Wales. S. Waddy. 

United Service Magazine.—23, Cocxsrur STREET. 2s. 

Tne New Naval Building Programme. ‘“‘ Captain,” R.N. 

“ Westminster Review.—Mar.sorouGH. 2s. 6d. April. 


The Russian Crisis (1905). Marcus Holmes. 
The Fiscal Proposals. G, Keith Marischal. 


ts, April. 


March 1s. 


Illus. A. V. Stewart. 


April. 


First Things-First ; an Outsider’s View of the Fiscal Question. H. V. Storey. 


“Colonial John.” Agnasia Celesti. 

Turgot ; a Study of Pre-Revolution France. Walter Emm. 

Rays. H. Stafford Hatfield. 

oe County Council and the Care of the Mentally Afflicted. Dr. R. 
onés. 

Relation of Man to the Lower Animals in Wordsworth. Maurice C. Hering. 

George Eliot’s Place in Literature. Contd. W. A. Sibbald. 

The Evolution of the Male. Contd. Frances Swiney. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. April. 
Eight Years among the Afghans. Illus. Contd. Mrs. K. Daly. 
The Spanish Prisoner. Illus. William E. Jack. 
Towns Where Kissing is Official. Illus. York Hopewell. 
The Fetish-Worship of Ashanti. Illus. Capt. C. Armitage. 
Fishing with Poison in D :tch Borneo. Illlus. W. Brazenall. 
In Unexplored New Guinea. Illus. A. E. Pratt. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Lirzowstr. 43, BERLIN. 2 Mks. March. 
he Diary of a German Teacher in America. Prof, L. Bablsen, 

The Medizval and the Modern Commercial City. Prof. G. von Below. 

The Housing Problem. Prof. K. Henrici. 

Art Music. R. M. Breithaupt. 

The Atlantic Service of To-day. Dr. G. Schott. 

Recent Polar Research. Dr. W. M. Meyer. 

Home Colonisation in Germany. H. Borchert. 

The Cities of the German Empire. Prof. K. Dove. 


Deutsche Reyvue,—Devrscue VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
2 Mks, per qr. March 

Prince Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst. 
Gunshot Wounds. Prof. von Bruns. 
The Relations of the German and the English Fleet. 
Peace between England and Germany. Sir Thomas Barclay. 
Reminiscences. Contd. Freiherr von Loé. 
Adolf von Menzel. N, Lazarus. 
Shipping in the Ice Zones, E. von Drygalski. 
The Letters of R. von Bennigsen. Contd. H. Oncken. 
The Life-Elements. Prof. K. B. Hofmann. 
The Russo-Japanese War. Contd. Gen. von Lignitz. 
Physicians and Laymen. Concl. Prof. Naunyn. 
The German Oriental Society. Prof. C. F. Lehmann. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Parret, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. March. 

Friedrich Christian yon Augustenburg and Schiller. H. Schulz. 

Land and Sea among the Greeks. A. Philipp-on. 

Gold and Prosperity. Dr. A. Schwoner. 

Velasqu2z. W. Gensel. 

he Say Significance of the Netherlands to Germ:ny. Lieut.-Gen. 
seest. 


Contd. F. Custius. 


Admiral Thomsen 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Leipzic. 1 Mk. March, 
Scandinavian Open Air Museums. Illus. H. E. von Berlepsch-Valendas. 


Monatsschrift fir Stadt und Land.—Marten Warneck, Bertin. 
3 Mks. per qr. March. 

Instinct, Understanding, Reason. Contd. A. Splittge-ber. 

Catharine Booth. F. Erdmann. 

Minor School Problems. Dr. G, Frick. 


Nord und Siid.—SiesennurenerstrR. 11, BRESLAU. 2 Mks. 
Antony Blondel. With Portrait, H. Lindau, 
Mysticism. Herman Frank. 

ethe’s ‘‘Iphigenie.” Rudolf Wessely. 


March. 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. April. 
The Art of E. Blair Leighton. Illus. R. de Cordova. 
Railways and the Law. Illus. Chas. H. Grinling. , 
Our Population. John Holt Schooling. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anp Stroucuton. 6d. April. 
Beautiful Portraits by Women Portrait-Painters Illus. Ignota. 
The Children of the Czar. Illus. One Who Knows Them. 
The Earl and Countess of Suffolk at Charlton Park. Illus. Mrs. S. A. 


Tooley. 

World To-day.—67, Wasasu AveNvg, CHICAGO. 10cts, March. 
Is there an American Type? Illus. H.C. Payne. 
The Problem of the Panama Canal. Illus. T. F. Wallace. 
A Metropolitan Park System for Chicago. Illus. Dwight Heald Perkins. 
Jan Styka and His Work. | Illus. Anabel P. McCann. 
The Reclamation of the Zuider Zee. Illus. A. Van Aurooij. 
Colorado’s Election Frauds ; Symposium, _IIlus. 
Niagara under Yoke. Illus. 7. Sntdousta Oxley. 
Talebearing in France. Illus. A. F. Sanborn. 
The Welsh Revival. E. Douglas Sheilds. 
Russian Liberalism. H. P. Judson. 


World’s Work and Play.—HEINneMann. ts. 
Progress of the Panama Canal. Illus. Lindon Bates, Jun. 
The Prevention of Side-Slip. Illus. An Amateur. 

Shall We Tax Land Values? 
No. Harold Cox. 
Yes. T. J. Macnamara. 
How We suffer from the Sugar Convention. H. E. Kearley. 
Ernest Solsay : a Modern Alchemist. With Portrait. 
Can the ‘Townsman farm? I).us. Synrposium. 
Where the British Grower fails. 
An Indictment of the Modern City. C. W. Sabeeby. 
The Waste of Labour in Our Convict Prisons. H. J. B. Montgomery. 
The New Transporter Bridge. Illus. H.C. Archer. 
‘Phe Simplon: the World’s Longest Tunnel. Illus. 
The Purses of Nations. Arthur Harris. 
Commerce in Literature and Music. Percy Cross Standing. 
The Rise of Women’s Clubs. Clarence Rook. 
The Making of a Successful Singer. With Portrait. Madame Arctowska. 
Women in the Fruit Fields ; an Experiment in Scotland. Il us. J. M. Hodge. 


Young Man.—4, Lupcate Circus. 3d. April. 
Mr. W. T. Stead; Interview. Illus. C. T. Bateman. A : 
Dr. Griffith John and Fifty Years’ Missionary Work in China. 
David Williamson. 
Standing for Parliament. Illus. 


Young Woman.—4, Lupcare Circus. 
Madame Blanche Marchesi ; Interview. Illus. E 
If Women were in Parliament ; Symposium. 


MAGAZINES. 


Socialistische Monatshefte.—Beurustr. 2, BERLIN 
Commercial Comet Years. Max Schippel. 
The Strike in the Ruhr Country. O. Hue. 
Bernard Shaw. E. Bernstein. 
Marxism. P. Kampffmeyer. 
ussia. L. Gumplowicz. 
Poland and Lithuania. M. Lusnia. 
Ground Rents. H. Lindemann. 
The Woman Question. E. Fischer. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deutscne VerLacs-AnsTALt, STUTTGAKT. 


April. 


Illus. 


Parliamentary Candidate. 
3d. April. 


go Pf. March. 


t Mk. March. 
Paris Jewellery. Illus. C. Lahm. 
The Gardens of the Italian Riviera. Illus. W. Horstel. 
Pére Lachaise. Illus. 
Electric Cables. Wlus. 0. Jentsch. 
Werratal. Illus. L. Gubalke. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Tavenzienstr. 78, BERLIN. 
1 Mk. 50 March. 

Young German Operatic Composers. Illus, Dr. W. Kleefeld. 

Chinese Labour. Dr. G. Wegener. 

Lions, Tigers, Leopards, etc. Illus. A. Weisshaupt. 

A Prisoner of the Japanese. With Portrait. Capt. Karl G, Gartner. 

The Silhouette. Ilius. G, Rhenanus. 


Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Bravunscuweic. 
Monopolies. E, Huncke. 
Hugo von Habermann. Illus. O. Grautoff. 
Ischia. Illus. G. von Graevenitz. 

Emil Frommel. With Portraits. T. Keppstein. 
Nature and Art. Illus. K. Krumimacher. 
Fritz Reuter. Paul Warncke. 

The Opa Season in Berlin. Illus. K. Storck. 


Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst,—E. A. Seemann, Letzic. 26 Mks: 


1 Mk. 40 Ff. March 


perann. March. 
Kugéne Laermans. Illus. R. Breuer. 
Recent Swiss Art. Illus. Dr. H. Kesser, 


Jules Dalou, Il!us. K. E. Schmidt. 
Greek Wo:ks of Art at Tiéves.  Iilus. az 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—BrrirKkorr 


unp HAERTEL. 10 Mks. perann. March. 
Robert Eitner. A. Gohler. 
The Concerto. J. G. Prod’homme. 
Melchior Franck and Valentin Hausmann. A. Heuss. 
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THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 














i Annales de Géographie.—s5, Rue pe Mézitres, Paxis. 4 fr. Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Serve, Paris. 1 fr. Marob zt. 
: March. Trade Unions in Austria, 1883-4903. V. Brants. 
April. 4 Mont Pelée. A. de Lapparent. The New Tendencies of English Trade Unions. A. Gigot. 
\ The Population of the German Empire in 1900. B. Auerbach Immigration and National Unity in the United States. A. Leroy-Beaulieu 
| The Valley of the Vienne. J. Blayac and A. Vacher. . and Others. 
firs. S. A. ‘ The Figuig Region. Illus, E, F. Gautier. = , — March 16. 
t i e Concordat. ourens. 
Annales des Sciences Politiques.—108, BouLevarp St. GERMAIN, Trade Unions in Austria. Concl. V. Brants. 
March. Paris. 3fr.50c. March. 
Railways in Italy. A. de Lavergne. La Revue.—r2, AvENvE DE L’OpérA, Paris, 1 fr. March 2. 
The International Association for the Legal Protection of Workers, J.P, | The End of the Old Régime in Russia. G. Savitch, e 
Perkins. . Hahn. The Fallacy of the Psychology of Races. Concl. Jean Finot. 
The Japanese Merchant Mariner. D. Bellet. The Simplification of French Orthography. E. Faguet. 
Municipal Socialism in France. G. L, Jaray. | von ag ae, | Sees ae 
Count Caprivi and the Tariff Policy of German Concl. A. Poisson. natole France at Home. Paul Gse saa 
. . - “i " Nietzsche and Philosophical Meditation. E. Seilliére. 
Association Catholique.—14, Rue pe v’Appaye, Paris. 1 fr. 75 ¢. The Court of C -onstantinople. Concl. Yream. 
March. Leoncavallo’s *‘ Roland of Berlin.” M. Vaucaire. 
2 The Miners’ Strike in the Ruhr District. V. de Clercq. March ts. 
“i The Woman Catholic Movement in France. M. ‘lurmann, How to saye the French Millions lent to Russia. 
. | Mutual Benefit Societies. E. Dedé. The Religious Revival. W.T. Stead. 
The Knights of Robbery at Minneapolis. Claude Anet. 
Bibliotheque Universelle.—Hacnerre. 20s. perann. March. Souvenirs. Ccntd. Scheurer Kestner. 
Letters from Charlotte de Haller to Henri Meister, 1765—6. P. Usteri and The Socialism of Anatole France. G. Pellissier. 
E. Ritter. Alfred Bruneau. Camille Mauclair. 
The Theory of Diet. Concl. H. de Varigny. Don José Echegaray. H. Saint-Edme. 
i M. Maximov in Search of the Genn-Cherin. Concl. M. Delines. =. = 
Robert Herrick and American Realism. Mary Bigot. Revue Chrétienne.—83, Boutevarp Araco, Paris. March. 
: The Renaissance of Russia. E. ‘Tallichet. The Religious Evolution of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Concl. R. Allier. 
4 ’ A Day at BethanyChurch, Philadelphia. C. Wagner. 
e Correspondant.—31, Rue Saint-GuiLLauME, Paris. 2 fr. soc. R ant Mond : a4 March 
ery. March 10, evue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerre. 62 fr. perann. March r. 
be Louis XVIII. and ey my E. Daudet. Reminiscences. Alfred Méziéres. 
Germany, Russia, and the Far East, André Chéradame. Roumania. Contd. A. Bellessort. 
The Public Ministry and Social Duty. Paul Nourrisson. Sainte- only Victor Giraud. 
a = States and the Interoceanic Canal. Marqu's de Barral- The Yellow Peril in the Thirteenth Century. René Pinon. 
ontierrat. George Sand and Her Daughter. Contd. 5S. R cheblave. 
towska, The Defence of Indo-China. Sailor. sine _ March 15. 
. Hodge. Anna Comnenius and the First Crusade. L. Du Sommerard. I'he Conspiracy of Catiline. G. Boissier. 
The Separation of Church and State. The Subliminal ¢ ‘onsciousness. Prof. J. Grasset. 
; . P Bice March 25. Catholic Germany in 1848. G. Goyau. 
. Illus. The Concordat. E. Ollivier. Roumania. Contd. A. Bellessort. 
The Anglo-French Agreement and the New Hebrides. * * * Political Strikes. J. Be urdez . 
Catholicism and Romanticism. F. F: aguet. Henry Houssaye’s “‘ 1815 Doumic. 
a de Cope s, 0 P. — ° La Tour. Recent Works on Alkrecht Dene, I. de Wyzewa. 
The Divinity of Christ. Contd. zacombe. ; 
Gaseony. a 7 ae Revue Economique Internationale. —Féiix Avcan, Paris. 5 fi 
e we Whey FF 4 arch. « 
amereens Sates, LL. Beebe. The American Peril. L. M. Goldberger. 
Grande Revue.—», Rue Breve, Paris. 2 fr. 50c. March. The Future of Islam in dios a. . 
Basins BP, Peco: The Financial and Economic Situation in Europe. C. Rozenraad. 
y Judicial Life in Turkey. A. Lévy-Oulmann. Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—o2, Rve pr 1a 
March. The Tiers Etat and the Reforms in 1789. O. Tixier. Vicroire, Paris. 2 fr. March. 
Prinee Bismarck. P. Matter. The Defence of Indo-China. J. Servigny. 
French Society under the eagwete. Concl. G. Stenger. The French in Ontario. With Map. G. Demanche. 
if y g p. 
Robert Schumann. M. Revue Générale 1, Rue ve LA Limite, Brusset 12 fr. per 
.—2I, UE SL “ Lt, DRI =LS. e ann. 
Journal des cneualiniaaiin Rue Ricweriev Paris. 3 fm soc. ' March. 
March. France and Her Future. A. Delaire. 
| The French Public Debt. C. Gomel. Che Carthusians. F. Bournand. 
j The Exposition at St. Louis. Concl. Laborer. George Moore. J. Tincey. ; 
TGAKT The Army and Imperialism in America. H. Madeleine. 
git Mercure de France.—26, Rve ps Conné Paris, 2 fr. March. The United States. H. Primbault. 
Rabelais. Péladan. Malherbe. G, Doutrepont. 
Young Ireland. H. D. Davray. Revue d’ Italie.—s » ViA Detta Frezza, Rome. 1 fr. March 
Musical Acoustics. A. Guillemin and J. Marnold. Venice, 1797. Cont’. Comte G, Greppi. 
Jean Lorrain. E. Gaubert. I'homas Moore in Teaiy . 6Y le nt. 
March 15 - 
haatees Marcel Schwab, Paul Léautaud. Revue de Métaphysique et de Movale.—s, Rue pe Mézréres 
' The Appearance ” Religious Sentiment in Judaism. E. Dujardin. - 3fr. March. 
Gérard de Nerval. A. Retté. ° Fundamental Definitions of G yerer land Abstrs -" Ideas. Sully Prudhomme 
The #sthetics of Expressive Statuary. | y: Vhe L ogic of Invention, . Le Roy. 
Che Principles of Mathematics. L. Couturat. 
Nouvelle Rowue,—Hacusrt: fr. perann. March 1. Revue du Monde Catholique. — 76, Rue pes Saints-Péxss, Panis. 
The Moral Crisis. Jules Delvaille. 1 fr. soc. March x. 
Eugéne Fromentin. Jean Tarbel. Church Property. J. B. Verdier. 
March. Italy and Austria. Raqueni. Germany. Contd. Mgr. J. Feévre. 
Maxim Gorki, Hermione de Poltoratzky. The Divinity of Christianity. Contd. Pére Constant. 
The Lyric Theatre under the Consulate. G, Stenger. Freemasonry and the Army. J. d’Estoc. 
Anarchy. J. de Valdenay. The Russian and the Japanese Fleets. J. de Cloture. 
i cis a0 March 15. Ihe Spanish. Contd. D. — 
ane & Mare 5. 
From Monroe to Roosevelt. Joseph Ribet. Church Property. Contd B. Ver 
The Teaching of Living Languages. A. Monprofit. ( ars pit Br, vs ity pe o f a ‘ » a Cc. i. 
6 Mks: The Future of South Africa. D. Baqué. The Divinity of Christianity. Contd. Pére ( onstant. 
Charles Gustave de Lilienfeld. Princess Schahovsky-Strechneff. Cashmere. Contd. Prince L. d’Orléans. 
The Realist Conception of Art. Gustave Kahn. I'he Russian and the Japanese Fleets. Concl. J. de Cloture. 
The Spanish. ontd. ), Rabory. 
Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—19, Rve Bonararre, a ee 
- Tunis. E. Fallot Fae Sees 5. Lamennais and Sainte-Beuve. Contd. C. Maréchal. 
TKOUF : . March 16. Revue Socialiste.—17, Rug Cujas, Paris. 1 fr. 50c. March. 
The Railway in Ethiopia. M. Ordinaire. Proudhon Intime. A. Javel. 
The Defence of the French Colonies. P. A. de Boulley. Impressions of America, E, Vandervelde. 
Protection and the English Workman. J. Bardoux. The Historical Wage-Movement. C. Cornelissen. 
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Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 60 fr. per ann. March zr. March 15 
Letters from Paris and Vienna, 1859—1862. Richard Wagner. The Russo-Japanese War. Illus. Capt. ‘Gorge Nitvine. 
ee G. de La Salle. . Reception of Emile Gebhart at the Académie Frangaise. With Portrait. 
bana yoy’ hes ga Maxime Leroy. Revue Universitaire.—s, Roe pE Mézikres, Paris. 10 fr. per ann. 
Marc 

Fis es beliee ii tee Fullerton, The Teaching of Living Languages. E. Hovelague. 

March 15. Université Catholique.—z2s, Res Pre Bates Lyon. 1 fr. per halt 

apan and the Far Fast. * iach abate: 
tters from Paris and Vienna, 1859—1862. Contd. Richard Wagner. Plage ge Pa ae 1 
tag pment niga 9 xx Maxime Leroy. The Russo-Japanese War. Concl. F. Gairal de Sérézin. 
A Defence of the Prix de Rome. H. Rabaud. The Democratic Spirit. J. Laurentie. 
The Russian Problem. Contd. Victor Bérard. . wit, Socialiste.—3. Rue pe Pomcetey. Paris. March 5. 
“ty I Revol » 1877-188 

Revue Universelle,—17, Ruz Montparnasse, Paris. 75 ¢. March 1. cin asehiaeitasaaainad He aM flarch — 
France, May, 190 ee 1gos. C. Béguin. Russian Terrorism. Karl Marx. 
Marble. Illus. 7. A Victorious Japan and International Socialism. H.M. Hyndman. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civilta Cattolica,—Via Rivera 246, Rome. 25 fr. per ann. March 4. Rassegna Nazionale.—V1a Gino Capponi 46, FLORENCE. 30 fr. 
Newspaper Reports of Crime. perann. March 1. 
Popular Organisation and Catholic Action. The King and Agriculture. 
Art at the St. Louis Exhibition. The Revival of Mysticism. A. Malvezzi. 
March 18, Japan by its Makers. A. V. Vecchi. 

The Roman Cardinals in Relation to Italian Civil Law. Contd. “he Municipalisation of Bread. A. Ciaccheri. 
The Four Gospels ; a Study in Apologetics. From the Nile to the Jordan. Contd. Don P. Stoppani. 
The Secularisation of the German Ecclesiustical States in 1802. How to restrain the Reporting of Crime. F. Ramorino, 
Santiago a a —" ainhianenglieaccen Rivista d’Italia.—Via DEL rag 201, ROME. 25 fr. per ann. 
Pom 20 Molmenti. Illus. P. Bettoli. RO RT ee se 

umperdinck. Illus. L. A. Villanis. allway Strikes. ampolongo. i 

r , ‘The Classical Schoo! and Recent Reforms. N, Festa. 
Pi 2tro Longhi. Illus. Ugo M. de Villard. Ch dG Sand. Coe 
aa ony a. i yee eee TF A Slocanaks Come of the Finecnth Centur G. Mazzatinti 
get ering a ees ea as. ge ; fekiats Wock in India. G. Bandini oe Oe eenene ee 
0" ntologia. orRSO UmBERTO I., RomME. r. per ann. 

— . March 1 ss Rivista Musicale Italiana.—Frarevi: Bocca, Turin. L. 4.50. 
Hibernica. Contd. Illus. G. Boni. No. 1. 
The Montello District. Illus. Deputy P. Bertolini. Donizetti in Rome. Contd. Illus. A. Cametti. 
Artificial Silk. E, Mancini. an oe Rousseau and His Studies in Harmony and Counterpovat. 
Russia in G. Passigli. . Kling. 
Tne Railway Problem pre the Port of Genoa. G, Lanino, Beethoven’s String Quartet, Op. 132. C. de Roda. 
The War in the Far East. Gen, Luchino dal Verme. Musical MSS. of the Seventeenth Century in the Vatican Library. E 
‘The Organisation of Italian Somaliland. XXX. Celani. 

March 16. Giuseppe Martucci’s Second Symphony. L. Torchi. 


The Exile of Pietro Giordani. Senator A. D’Ancona. 


Will as a Social Force. A. Fradaletto, Deputy. Rivista per le Signorine.—Miran. 15 fr. per ann. March. 


The Coming Congress of Psychology in Rome. Prof. G. Sergi. A Criticism on Grazia Deledda. M. Campanari. 
Joachim and the Beethoven Quartets. Illus. Valetta. Feminine Associations in Italy. X. 
A Visit to the Simplon. Illus. R. Simboli. Aleardo Aleardi. Sofia Bisi Albini. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac. 1s. 8d. March. Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM, as. 6d. March, 
Th, Alexandre Steinlen, Artist. Illus. Cornelis Veth. The Expansion of Russia and Japan in the Far East. Prof. Kramer. 
Egyptian Art in the Leyden Museum. Illus, J. H. Holwerda. Germany and Holland. Prof. Blok. 

Dutch Churches. Illus. A. W.*Weissman,. . The Universe and Science. Dr. J. E. Enklaar. 
Buitenzorg ; a West Indian Paradise. Illus, Victor Ido. The Way of “‘ Faust.” Dr. J. D. Bierens de Haan. 
De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. March. 
Free Education. Dr. D. Bos. Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d, March. 
Liberal Concentration. Prof. J. de Louter. : The Struggle of the Ballot Box. M. W. F. Treub. 

‘The German Country School at Haubinda. Ida Heijermans. The Bill to amend the Law of Workmen’s Contracts. C. J. M. Wilde. 

Life of Two Officers under the First Empife. Dr. H, T. Colenbrander. The Prelude to the Elections. P. H. van den Kemp.} 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet EscortaL, MADRID. Nuestro Tiempo.—Fuenc.rrat 114, MApRIp, 24 fr. per ann. No. 50. 
20 pesetas per ann. No. 52. Socialism and the Social Problem. Adolfo Buylla. 
Gabriel and Galan. Conrado M. Saenz. : Ed ion P: for Spai ‘Ak Cars D 
Colonel C. de Mondragon. A. Salcedo Ruiz. A Primary- iducation rogramme vag Spain. . Garcia Perez. 
The Religious Spirit in Russia. A. Palmieri. Life and Writings of Dr. Rizal. W. E. Retana. 
Japan described by Spanish = of the Sixteenth “entury. J. Montes. Economic Studies in Spain. Luis del Valle Pascual. 
0. 53- 

The Influence of the Russian Clergy in the Present War. Lucio Conde. Pevista Contemporanea.—Catte pve Pizarko 17, MADRID, 
O’Connell and Catholic Emancipation. A. M. Tonna-Barthet. 2pesetas. March 15. 
Gabriel and Galan. Contd. Conrado M. Saenz. Ancient Russian Republics. Jorge Adams. 

Espafia Moderna.—Cvesta pz Sanro Dominco 16, MApRID. Causes and Effects of Strikes. Jose Maria Garcia Boiza. 

40 pesetas per ann, March. Mendicity in Madrid. G. M. Vergara. 

Madrid in 1833. Rodrigo A. de los Rios. page ae pA rt er hee a ne Beiamiey Tu 
Grammatical Concordance in ‘‘ Don Quixote.” J. Cejador. Dace ewe ere mee ee aor’ 
Ea:tern Spanish Jews. Benito F, Alonso. Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po Amana 74, Lisson. 
Spanish Influence on English Literature. Martin Hume. 15 fr. perann. No. 89. 
ie Tsy. yr $6 > Foreig: il.” S . * 
Yang-Hun-Tsy, or “ the Foreign Devil.” W. Sieroszewski. Wrong Names of Places on the African Coast. Ernesto de Vasconcellos. 

La Lectura,—Crrvanres 30, MAprip. _ 24 fr. per ces No. 51. A Necessity for Navies. A. H. 
The Development of the Iron Industry ia the Unit:d States. L. Cubillo. Two Hydrographic Problems of the Gaza District. Henri Berthoud, 
Sociology. Prof. Adolfo Posada. Journeys in Angola, A. de Andrade. 
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LOITERERS. By YEEND KING. 
(From the painting in the Royal Academy Exhibition, opened May Ist.) 





